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INTRODUCTION. 



During the progress, and after the conclusion, of the negotiation 
at Ghent, despatches w^re at three several periods received by the 
executive government of the United States, from their pienipoten^ 
tiaries at that place. The documents relating to the negotiation, 
transmitted by the first and second of these occasions, were commu- 
nicajted by messages from the President of the United States to Cohr 
gress, and thereby became generally known to the public. They 
are to foe found in the 9th volume of Wait's State Papers, and in the 
7th volume of Niles* Register, and they contain the correspondence 
of the American mission, as well with their own government as 
with the British plenipotentiaries, from the commencement of the 
negotiation till the 31,st of October, 1814. The third messenger 
brought the treaty of peace itself. The correspondence subsequent 
to the dlst of October, was of course communicated to the Senate 
with the treaty, when it was submitted to that body for their advice 
and consent to its ratification. But it was not communicated to 
Congress or made public, nor was there at that time manifested 
any desire to see it either by the House of Representatives or by 
the nation. 

In the course of the last summer, (of 1821,) I was apprised by a 
friend, that rumours very unfavourable to my reputation, even for 
integrity, were industriously circulated in the Western Country, 
That it was said I had made a proposition at Ghent to grant to the 
British the right to navigate the Mississippi in return for the New- 
foundland fisheries, and that this was represented as, at least, a high 
misdemeanor. I observed that a proposition to confirm both these 
rights as they had stood before the war, and as stipulated by the 
treaty of 1783, had been offered to the British plenipotentiaries, 
not by me, but by the whole American mission, every one of 



whom bad fiubscribed to it. That the proposal to make this of- 
fer had been made to the mission not by me, bat by a citizen of 
the Western Country : that it was warranted, and as I believed, ab- 
solutely required by the instructions to the mission at the time 
when the proposal was made to the British commissioners, and that 
if I had felt and shown great solicitude at Ghent for the fisheries, 
I did not expect it was to be imputed to me as an offence, ei- 
ther in my character of a servant of the Union, or in that of a na- 
tive citizen of Massachusetts. He said the proposal was at all 
events to be so represented, that it was charged exclusively upon 
me, and that I should hear more about it ere long. 

On the 16th of January last, Mr. Floyd, ^ member of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, submitted to the House a 
resolution in the following words : 

*^ Reiolvedj That the President of the United States be requested to cause to 
be laid before this House, aU the correspondence which led to the treaty of 
Ghent, which has not yet been made public, and which, in his opinion, it may 
not be improper to disclose.'^ 

The said resolution was read, and ordered to lie on the table 
one day. 

The proceedings of the House upon it the next day, are thus re- 
ported in the National Intelligencer of the 18th of January. 

Thursday, January l7tb, 1822. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

On motion of Mr. Floydy the House proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the resolution offered by him yesterday, requesting of the 
President of the United States " all the correspondence which led 
to the treaty of Ghent, which has not yet been made public, and 
which J in his opinion, it may not be improper to disclose J*^ 

Mr. Fl&yd remarked that, as peace was now restored, there was 
no reason why the whole of the correspondence which led to the 
treaty of peace, should not be made public. He therefore modi- 
fied his motion by striking out the excepting clause, in italic^ and 
inserting after the word "Ghent," the words, ^^ together with the 
protocoU^ He would also observe, that the bill which he had this 
day. reported to the House, contemplated a very considerable 
change in our intercourse wiUi the Indian tribes in the West, and 
it appeared, by the report of the Secretary of War, made yester- 
day, that a great influence was exercised over those tribes by our 
European neighbours in that quarter. The correspondence be- 
tween the commissioners at Ghent embraced this subject, among 
others, and he thought it was desirable that the House should be 
in possession of the whole of it. . 



Mr. [jowndes presumed the House would have no objection to 
obtaining the information alluded to, if it were proper to make it 
public ; but he thought it would be proper to leare the President, 
in the form of the request, the option of communicating such of 
the correspondence only as he might deem it not improper to dis- 
close. This was the usual form adopted by the House, and, al- 
though peace had taken place, there might be some parts of the 
correspondence which it would be improper to publish. An un- 
limited call for all the information in the possession of the govern* 
ment on the subject, might create some embarrassment, and he 
hoped the mover of the resolution would restore it to its original 
shape. 

Mr. Floyd was unwilling, by any act of his, to embarrass the 
executive ; but presumed there was nothing asked for in this reso- 
lution which would have that effect, and feeling anxious to obtain 
all the information on his subject which could be furnished, he pre- 
ferred the motion in its present form. If the motion would reach 
any state secret — admitting there ought to be aoy^ state secrets in 
this govemment~T-he wished not to be instrumental in disturbing 
it ; but he anticipated no such consequence. 

Mr. Lowndes rejoined, in substance, that although five or six 
years had elapsed since the restoration of peace, it did not follow 
that all that passed in the* negotiations was proper for publication. 
Some parts of the correspondence it might be incompatible with 
the publieinterest to disclose to the world ; at any rate it was pro- 
per to. except such as the President might deem the public good 
required him to withhold. Mn L. therefore moved to amend the 
resolution by restoring the words, *' and which, in his opinion, it 
may not be improper to disclose.^* 

5lr. Floyd thought there was, in reality, no difference between 
himself and the gentleman from South Carolina. If the gentleman 
was apprised of any thing which it was improper to communicate 
to the House, to be sure that would be a different matter ; but if 
his remarks were general, and had reference to no particular facts 
in the correspondence, there was no reason for the amendment. 

The question being taken, the amendment was agreed to ; and 

Thus amended, the resolution was adopted, and a committee of 
two appointed to carry it to the Presidents 

On this debate it was observable that the mover of the resolu- 
tion had struck out the usual exception, which had been in his 
draft of it presented the day before, of such papers as in, the Pre- 
sident's opinion, it might be improper to disclose ; and had added 
the words ^' together with tlie protocol ^^^ which had not been in the 
original resolution. The words of exception were restored, afler 
debate upon the motion of Mr. Lowndes* The inferences natu- 
rally drawn from these circumstances were, that in the day's inter- 



ral between the offering of the resolution, and the debate upon it, 
au^estioos had been made to the mover, that there might be mo- 
tives'^operating upon the executive, for withholding precisely the 
information that was desired, unless the whole should be demand- 
ed ; and that a request for the correspondence would be liable to 
fail in drawing forth the momentous disclosure, unless the protocol 
should also be required. This special reference to the protocol^ 
would more readily occur to a person who had been concerned in 
the negotiation, than to others, and the debate indicated at once 
some eagerness to obtain very complete information, some appre- 
hensions that pains would be taken to suppress it, and some im» 
pression, that the evidence of the material fiict to be elicited was 
lodged in the protocol.* 

It was in the protocol of the conference of 1st December, 1814, 
that the proposal made to the British plenipotentiaries relating to 
the Mississippi and the fisheries was contained. But all the Ame- 
rican plenipotentiaries had been present at that conference, and on 
the face of the protocol it appeared that the proposal had been 
made by them as a joint act of all. There was a subsequent letter 
from them of 14th December, 1814, to the British plenipotentia* 
ries, signed by all, and referring to it as an article to which they had 
no objection^ considering it as merely, declaratory. There was nothing 
in the documents showing at whose instance in the American mis- 
sion, the proposal had been offered ; but in the joint letter of the 
mission to the Secretary of State of 25th December, 1814, it was 
stated that a majority of the mission bad determined to offer it, and 
in a separate letter of the same date, Mr. Russell noticing this pas- 
sage of the joint letter, acknowledged, in candour^ that ^ had been 
on that occasion in the minority ; and reserved to himself there- 
after, the power of assigning his reasons to vindicate his motives. 
It will He seen in the course of the following papers, that the indi- 
cation in the joint letter, that the offer had been made, upon a de- 
termination of a majority J had, by an alteration of the original draft 
been inserted, through the agency of Mr. Russell, not (as he stated) 
at his own desire, but at that of Mr. Clay. But neither Mr. Clay, 
nor any other member of the mission, save Mr. Russell, had 
thought it necessary at the time to inform the government how he 

* See in the Appendix, Mr. Floyd's Letter, published in the Richmond En- 
quirer of 27tb August, 1822, and the remarks upon it. 
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had voted on the question, or to yindicate hit motiyet lor his vote. 
When the documents called for by the resokrtion of the House 
of 17th January, 1822, were on the 2Sd of February coomiunicated 
bj the niessf^e from the President, they did indeed show that thia 
{portentous proposal had been made ; but that it was by the concur- 
rent act of all the American plenipotentiaries. They also showed 
that upon the expediency of making the proposal, there had pre* 
y iously been taken a vote, on which occasion Mr. Russell had been 
in the minority. The documents were, by order of the House, 
laid upon the table, and there reposed for the space of nearly two 
months till the 18th of April. 

In the mean time.tbe correspondence from Washington, and the 
newspapers indoctrinated by it, had not been equally inactive* 
Through these channels, the public were assured that the proposal 
of offering the navigation of the Mississippi for the fisheries, had 
been made by me ; that Mr. Clay had uniformly declared that he 
would not ^ign the treaty, wiih such an article in it ; and that the 
proposal had been finally set aside, by Mr. Bayard's having chang- 
ed his mind, and come over to the opinion of the minority. Not one 
of these three statements was true, though Mr. Russell has since 
positively asserted the second, and gone still further than the 
third, by alleging that the proposal was actually made by a fumon'- 
iy of the mission, against the will of Mr. Bayard, and without giv- 
ing him notice afler he had .changed his mind. 

. None of these allegations could derive any countenance from the 
documents communicated to the House, under their resolution of 
Uie 17th of January. But Mr. Russell's letter from Paris was in 
reserve. The following papers will s1m»v how it was finally brought 
before the House, together with a new edition of it in the form of 
a duplicate ; and how a third exemplar, varying from both, was 
presented to the public, in the National Gaeette at Philadelphia. 
Tlie duplicate was the first of these papers seen by me, and from 
the moment of my perusing it, I could be no longer at a loss, for the 
origin of the storm, which a friendly voice had warned me was to 

burst upon me from the West. The letter was a tale Wrought up 
with the ingenuity of a novelist, representing the proposition made 
to the British plenipotentiaries on the 1st of December, 1814, as 
a deliberate and wanton sacrifice of the peace and security of the 
whole Western and Southern section of the Union, for the doubtful 
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accommodatiOD of a few Eastern fishermen, annuallj decreasing in 
number, entirely exempt from the danger, and unsupported by any 
claim of right. To take away all excuse from this procedure, it 
was represented as having been pursued by the majority, in wilful 
and express violation of the instructions to the mission, as under' 
9tood by themsehesy and in defiance of the remonstrances of the mt- 
nonfy; Mr. Russell represented himself as having inflexibly opposed 
it to the last, and the whole purport of the letter tended to the im- 
pression that he had, in the deliberations of the mission at Ghent, 
' opposed the measure by urging against it all the reasons which 
were set forth in the letter itself. There fi^as withal, a profession 
of unfeigned respect for the integrity, talents, and judgment of the 
majority, thus represented as having grossly violated their own sense 
of their duties, and been prepared to lay open to British smugglers 
and emissaries, and to all the horrors of Indian warfare, the unof- 
fending citizens of the largest portion of the Union. 

No one member of the majority was specially named in Mr. 
Russell's letter, as peculiarly responsible for the obnoxious propo- 
sal, but the joint letter of the mission to the Secretary of State, of 
25th December, 1814, had been drawn up by me. Mr. Russell, 
who had signed it without discussion, and without proposing any 
alteration to it, excepting those noticed in these' papers, had, as ap- 
peared by this duplicate, taken it as the text for an adverse com- 
mentary. The joint letter, written the day after the signature of 
the treaty, to be despatched with it, had given to the Secretary of 
State, a concise and summary narrative, of the proceedings of the 
mission since the 31st of October, 1814, the date of their last pre- ^ 
ceding despatch. In this narrative were mentioned the circum- 
stances under which the proposal to the British plenipotentiaries 
of Ist December, 1814, had been made ; the reasoning by which 
it had been discussed with them, the counter-proposition which they 
had offered as a substitute for it, and their final acceptance, in its 
stead, of the alternative which we had offered with it, of omitting 
altogether the article by which they would have abandoned their 
claim to the boundary line to the Mississippi, It was to the rea- 
soning interwoven with this narrative, reasoning which had been 
used by the American mission in debate with the British plenipo- 
tentiaries, and as adversaries in argument to them, that I found Mr. 
Russell's duplicate was a deeply-studied^ counter^argument. He had 
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undertaken, after the conclusion of the treaty, to do that for the 
enemy which they had not done for themselves ; but the glaring 
fallacy of his letter was, that it represented that which had been 
urged on our part in discussion with them, as if it had been a sub- 
ject of debate among ourselves. It undertook to prove, that the 
principles which we had asserted, and the arguments we had urged 
to the British commissioners, in support of our fishing liberties, 
contested by them, were entirely without foundation ; that we had 
no right to the fishing liberties, and no right even to advance a claim 
to them ; and that these had been among his reasons for refusing 

bis consent to the proposal of a stipulation for securing them. The 
duplicate, 

<* Tam ficti, pravique tenax, quam nuncia veri," 

blended with these misrepresentations, the objections which, Mr« 
Clay had made, not only against the proposal which was offered^ 
but against an article which never had been offered, and alleged aa 
capping the climax of all Mr. Russell's reasons against the propo^ 
sals, that it was in express violation of instructions which had been 
cancelled before, the proposal was made. 

Heterogeneous >ind incongruous as were these materials, they 
had obviously been mixed np with the design of exciting the re- 
sentment and indignation of the Western and Southern sections of 
the Union against the offer made to the British plenipotentiaries, 
and against those by whom it had been proposed. When the ori- 
ginal letter from Paris was found, a comparison of it with the du- 
plicate disclosed this design in still broader light. All the new pa« 
ragraphs had a direct tendency either to aggravate the criminality 
9nd injustice of the majority, or to make special claims for the 
writer to Western favour and gratitude, or to deprecate by flattering 
compliments the resentments of the £astern fishing interest. To 
any person unacquainted with the real transactions at the negotia- 
tion of Ghent, the composition was mingled with so much address 
and plausibility^ that it was eminently calculated to produce its ef- 
fect. It was difficult to suppose that the Ghent documents, and this 
letter in particular, Jbad been called forth from their slumbers of 
^even years for any other purpose. 

There were circumstances of a peculiar nature, imposing upon 
me the obligation of meeting this accusation at once, and in the 
most explicit manner. The documents called for by the House in 

1* ' 
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their first resolution of 1 7th January, were to be furnished from the^ 
Department of State ; and some mistrust had been discorered, that 
there would be a disposition there to withhold some of them. The 
aecond call, was for a paper known not to be forth*coming from 
thence, until it should be furnished by Mr. Rnssell himself; for 
which he had taken care to be prepared. Mr. Russell, too, by ob- 
serving, when he delivered it at the Department, that he was in- 
different whether it should be communicated or not, but if not, that 
he wished it might be returned to him, evidently disclosed a suppo- 
sition on his part, that I should feel reluctant at the communication 
of it to the House — ^that I should shrink from the exhibition of its 
contents to the world. My official duty was to report it to the Pre- 
sident for communication to the House, and if precluded from the 
privilege of remarking upon it» 1 should have been reduced to the 
singular predicament of being made the silent reporter of my own 
condemnation. A deceased, and an absent colleague, were impli** 
cated in the charges of the letter, apparently as much as mysel£ 
Could I in justice to myself, I could not in duty to them, be the 
bearer of these imputations to the Legislative Assembly of the na- 
tion, without declaring them to be unfounded. I did, therefore, in 
reporting the paper to the President, request that in the communi- 
cation of it to the House, it mi^t be accompanied by my Remarks. 
The following pages will show the sequel. 

In the collection of these papers, however, the defence and jus- 
tification of myself aiid my colleagues of the majority, forms but a 
secondary purpose. Its primary intention is to prove — 

1. That the principle assumed by the American mission at 
Ghent, at the proposal of Mr. Gay^ and in a paragraph drawn 
up by him that the rights and liberties of the people of the 
United States in the North American fisheries, were not abro- 
gated by the war of 1812, wa? a just and sound principle, en- 
tirely conformable to the law of nations. 

2. That the article first offered by Mr. Gallaiin^ which was not 
proposed to the British plenipotentiaries, and the amendment 
to the 8th article of the project, also offered by Mr. Gallatin, 
which was actually proposed to the British plenipotentiaries^ 
and by them rejected, was - only a declaratory recognition of 
that same principle, applied to the British right of navigating 
the Mississippi, as well as to our fisheryrights and liberties. * 
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' 3. That, considered even on the narrow ground of eonflicting 
sectional interests, this article and amendment proposed to 
place the East and the West in the same state as before the 
war ; without gain to one or loss to the other. 

4. That the objection, by the minority, against the article and 
amendment, insisted, in principle, upon the sacrifice of an 
Eastern for the benefit of a Western interest. 

5. That the Eastern interest to be sacrificed, was of very great 
importance to the Union, and of vital magnitude to the State 
of Massachusetts ; while the Western interest, for which it 
was to b^ immolated, was altogether speculative and imagina- 
ry. It was most truly denominated, by the member of the 
mission now no more, bragging a million against a cenU 

If, therefore', the letter of Mr. Russell, of 11th February, 1815, 
from Paris, had been the real exposition of the motives of the mi- 
nority, for objecting to the proposed article and amendment of Mr. 
Gallatin, its whole foundation, both of law and of fact, failing, would 
have left the minority without any justification for their votes what- 
soever. With regard to the comparative value of the two interests 
in question, it was impossible for the minority with more sincere 
and deep conviction to believe the views of the majority to be er- 
roneouS) than the majority thought those of the minority to be so. 
But it never entered into my bead, and never could have entered 
into my heart, to treasure up these errors of opinion for after-use 
against a colleague of the mission ; to *< set in a note-book, con, and 
learn by rote,'' opinions expressed in the mutual confidence of as- 
sociates in a great national trust, in order to bring them forth, after 
many years, as engines to ruin a rival reputation. 

But the letter from Paris was no exposition of the opinions which 
had been manifeHed by the minority at Ghent. The principle, 
that the fishing liberties had not been abrogated by the war, had 
been asserted by the mission at Ghent, on the proposal of Mr. Clay. 
The refutation of it is the most heavily laboured part of the letter 
from Paris. If individual opinions upon the expediency of particu- 
lar measures adopted by the mission, are to be made the test of 
merit or demerit for individual members of the mission, it is not a 
little whimsical that Mr. Russell, for the minority, should now dis- 
claim the principle adopted at the motion of one of them, and which 
has been completely successful in maintaining the interest in de- 
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fence of whicb it was adranced, aad pia all their claims of superior 
service upon their ineffectual opposition to a proposal Which they 
did actually concur in making, and which failed, not in consequence 
of their objections, but because the enemy disdained to accept it. 
If by the sturdiuess of their adherence to their opinions, they had 
preyented the proposal from being made, there might have beea 
some semblance of a claim to credit from those who tremble at the 
sight of an Englishman afloat upon the Mississippi. If the enemy 
had eagerly snatched at the ofler, and British emissaries, British 
smu^lers, and Indian wars, had swarmed upon us, in consequence^ 
the minority might have had some apology, for disengaging their re* 
sponsibility to the act, and casting upon their colleagues of the ma- 
jority all its evil report. But so far as the proposal could possibly 
have operated mischief, they are answerable for it by their con- 
currence. So far as the immediate rejection of the proposal by a 
clear-sighted enemy, can test its possible consequences, the event 
affords as little cause for the minority to glory in their foresight, as 
their assent to what they thought so pernicious, gives them reason 
to be proud of their firmness. A loud call upon the nation to dis- 
criminate between the profound wisdom and comprehensive pa- 
triotism of the minority, and the dulness, absurdity, and contracted 
spirit, or treachery, of the majority, could scarcely rest on weaker 
groundS) than upon the aversion of the minority to principles which 
they nevertheless did sanction ; and upon their arguments against 
measures to which they did subscribe their names. The majority 
have asked for no discrimination. As one of them^ I have as little 
desire to conceal, as to proclaim, my separate agency in the transac- 
tions of the mission, or my vote upon any measure discussed by 
them. I ask, only, not to be misrepresented. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

21st September, 1U22. 



CORRESPONDENCE WHICH LED TO THE TREATY OP 

GHENT. 



Extract from the Journal of the House of Representatives of the United States* 

JAVVART 16, 1622. 

Mr. Floyd submitted the following resoluttoo, vis : 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to cause to 
be laid before this House, all the correspondence which led to the Treaty of 
Ghent, which has not yet been made public, and which,, in his opinioni it may 
Mkot be improper to disclose. 

The said resolution was read and ordered to lie on the table one day. 

JiiirvART 17, 1822. 

On motion of Mr. Floyd, 

The House' proceeded to consider the resolution submitted by him yesterday, 
and the same being again read, and modified to read as follows : 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to cause to 
lie laid before this House, all the correspondence which led to the Treaty of 
Ghent, together with the Protocol, which has not yet been made public. 

Mr. Lowndes moved to amend the sanre, by subjoining the following, vis : 
^^ And which^ in his opinion, it may not be improper to disclose.^' 

And the question being taken thereon, it passed in the affirmative. 

The said resolution, modified and amended as aforesaid, was then agreed to 
by the House; and Mi. Floyd and Mr. Walworth were appointed a committee 
to present ihe same to the President of the United States. 



To the House of Representatives of the United Statei : 

I transmit to the House of Representatives, a Report from the 
Secretary of Slate, with the Documents accompanying it, in pur* 
suaace of a resolution of the House of the 17th of January last. 

JAMES MONROE. 

Washington, 21st February, 1822. 



Department of State, 

Washington, 21 st Feb. 1S22« 

The Secretary of State, to whom has been referred the resolu* 
tion of the House of Representatiyes of the 17th January, request* 
ing the President of the United States to cause to be laid before the 
House all the correspondence which led to the Treaty of Ghent, 
t(^ether with the Protocol, which has not been made public, and 
which, in his opinion, it may not be improper to disclose, has the 
honour to subinit to the President the papers embraced by that 
resolution. 

JOHN QUINCy ADAMS. 

The President of the United States. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 



American Note JSl'o. 6, in answer to British Note JVo^ 6^ 

Ohemi November 10, 1814. 

The trndersigned have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of the note addressed to them hy His Britannic Majesty's Plenipo- 
tentiaries, on the Slst ultimo. 

The undersigned had considered an intercliange of the project 
of a treaty as the course hesl calculated to exclude useless and de-* 
sultory discussion, to confine the attention of both parties to the 
precise object to be adjusted between the two nations, and to has- 
ten the conclusion of the peace so desirable to both. Finding, in 
the note of the British plenipotentiaries of the [21st] ultimo, a mere 
reference to the points proposed by them in the first conference, 
ifith the offer of assuming the basis of tf<t possidetis^ on which the 
undersigned had in substance already declined to treat } they did 
not consider it as the project of a treaty presented in compliance 
w^ith their request. They proposed, in their note of the 24 th ulti- 
jqi^o, that the exchange of the two projects should be made at the 
same time. And it is not without some surprise, that the under* 
signed observe^ in the note to which they now have the honour o£ 
replying, that the British plenipotentiaries consider their note as 
containing the project of a treaty, to which the undersigned are 
supposed to.be pledged to return a countet-project. 

Believing that where both pai*ties are sincerely desirous of bring- 
ing a negotiation to a happy termination, the advantage of giving 
or of receiving the first draft is not of a magnitude to be made a 
subject of controversy, and convinced that their government is tao 
sincerely desirous of that auspicious result to approve of its being 
delayed for a moment upon any question of etiquette* the under- 
signed have the honour to enclose herewith the project of a treaty, 
accompanied with some observations upon several of the articles, 
which may more fully elucidate their object in proposing them. 

The British plenipotentiaries stated, in their last note, that 
they had no other propositions to offer, nor other demands to make, 
than those contamed in their note of the 21st ultimo, which, with 
the reference to their fbnner declaration respecting the fisheries, 
contains ooly iwo. propositions, viz : that of fixing the boundary 
from the Lake of the Woods to the Mississippi ; and that of adopt** 
ing, with respect to the other boundaries, the basis d uti possidetis* 

*[In answer to the declars^ion made by the British plenipoten^ 
tiaries respecting the fisheries, the undersigned, referring to what 
passed in the conference of the 9th August, can only state that they 
are not authorized to bring into discussion any of the rights or li- 
berties which the United States have heretofore enjoyed in relatioa 

* Paf agraph drawn by Mr. Claj) aod inserted at bis proposaU 
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thereto^ From their nature, and from the peculiar character of 
the treaty of 1783, by which they were recognised, no further 
stipulation has been deemed necessary by the government of the 
United States, to entitle them to the full enjoyment of all of them.] 

The undersigned have aready, in their last note, explicitly de- 
clined treating on the basis of tUi possidetis. They cannot agree 
to any other principle than that of mutual restoration of territory, 
and have accordingly prepared an article founded on that basis. 
They are wiUing even to extend the same principle to the other 
objects in dispute between the two nations ; and in proposing all 
the other articles included in this project, they wish to be distinctly 
understood, that they are ready to sign a treaty, placing the two 
countries, in respect to all the subjects of difference between them, 
in the same state they were in at the commencement of the present 
war ; reserving to each party ail its rights, and leaving whatever 
may remain of controversy between them, for future and pacific 
negotiation. 

The British plenipotentiaries having, in their note of the 4th of 
September, communicated the disposition of their government to 
receive favourably a proposition which should acknowledge the 
boundary from the Lake of the Woods to the Mississippi, or to dis- 
cnss any other line of boundary which might be submitted for con* 
«ideration« the undersigned answered, that as soon as the proposi* 
tion of Indian boundary should be disposed of, they would have no 
objection, with the explanation given by the British plenipotentia- 
ries, to discuss the subject. 

The government of the United States had, prior to the acquisi* 
tion p£ Louisiana, been disposed to agree to the bonndary, from the 
Lake of the Wodds to the Mississippi, from a wish not only to ar« 
range that subject, but also to settle, in a definitive manner, the 
differences respecting the boundary and islands in the Bay of Pas- 
samaquoddy : and its assent to the proposed stipulation of that 
boundary was refused on account of the acquisition of Lopisiana, 
the boundaries of which might have been affected by it. The un- 
dersigned cannot agree to fix the boundaries in that quarter, unless 
that of Louisiana be also provided for in the arrangement. They 
accordingly submit for consideration the article on that subject 
which appears to have been agreed on between the British and 
American commissioners in the project of convention of (he year 
1807. '^ 

- In respect to the intended review of the other boundaries be- 
tween the British and American territories, with the view to pre* 
vent future uncertainty and dispute, the undersigned propose th^ 
reference of the whole subject to commissioners : and they pre* 
sent accordingly five articles, drawn on the principles formerly 
adopted by the two powers for settling the question respecting the 
river St Croix. 

The article already agreed on, respecting the Indian pacification, 
jB included in the project of the undersigned. In conformity with 
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tbeir former suggestion, they offer another, intended to restrain the 
hostilities, and to present the employment, of the savages in war, 
and one reciprocally granting a general amnesty. 

The only other subjects which have been presented by the un- 
dersigned as suitable for discussion, were those respecting seamen^ 
blockade, and indemnities. 

Keeping in view the declaration made by lord Castlereagh, in 
his note of the 29th of August, 1812, to Mr*.Russell, and in his let- 
ter of the 4th November, 1813, to Mr. Monroe, the undersigned 
propose only a temporary article, inteudedi without affecting the 
rights or pretensions of either country, to attempt to accomplish, 
by means tesB hable to vexation, the object for which impressment 
has hitherto been thought necessary by Great Britain. The pro- 
posed agreement being purely conditional, spd hmited in duration, 
each party will be bound only so far, and so long, as the other shall 
fulfil its condition^ ; and at the end of the term fixed for the dura- 
tion of the article, or whenever either party may fail to perform 
his engagement, the rights of both will be as valid and entire as 
they were before the agreement. 

The article respecting blockades is believed to be in perfect con- 
formity with the principles of the law of nations, as acknowledged 
by both nations. The definition is borrowed from the treaty of 
}801, between Great Britain and Russia, and the residue of the 
article from the unratified treaty of 1806, between Great Britain 
and the United States. 

That relating to indemnities, consists of two parts : the first for 
irregular seizures, captures, and condemnations of American pro* 
perty, contrary to the established laws and usages of nations, pre- 
vious to the commencement of the war ; and the second for similar 
irregularities committed during the war, and contrary to the known 
and established usages of war, between civilized nations. The 
cases of the first apply exclusively to claims of the citizens of the 
United State?, because, the causes of such claims were then con- 
fined, by the relative situation of the parties, to one side^ It is pre- 
sumed, that the British government will itself be sensible of the 
justice of making indemnitv for injuries committed by its officers, 
in violation of principles avowed ami recognised by itself; particu- 
larly in the letter from lord Hawkesbury to Mr. King, of llth 
April, 1801, and in th^t from Mr. Merry to Mr. Madison, of IStli 
April, 1804 ; and that the same justice will be admitted, in cases 
^here the territorial jurisdiction of the United States was vi61aled, 
and where the injury was occasioned by the retrospective effects 
pf the Britit^h Orders in Council, of June, 1803, as to the return 
from the contraband voyages, and of the Ordcfrs in Council of Ja- 
nuary 7, 1807. 

With regard to th^ Orders in Council, of November, 1807, and 
of April, 1809, the undersigned will observe, that these haying 
been issued solely on the ground of retaliation against France, and 
their object having altogether ceased| it is just to indemnify the 
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citizens of the United States for losses experienced by the eifect of 
measures intended to operate against the enemy of Great Britain, 
and which fell almost exclusively on a country, which was no party 
to the war. *The United States have never ceased, and at this time 
continue to demand, from France, indemnity for the losses they 
have experienced by the effect of the decrees of her government, 
in violation of the law of nations. 

The cases of the second part of this article apply equally to 
both the belligerent parties. They have been, during the war, 
subjects of crimination oh both sides. The American government 
can give no stronger and more signal proof of its disapprobation of 
every departure, under colour of its authority, from the established 
uss^es of legitimate warfare between civilized nations, than by the 
offe r of mutual reparation . 

The article fixing a limitation for captures at sea, does not seem 
to require any comment. 

The undersigned present their entire project in this specific 
form, with the full expectation of receiving from the British pleni- 
potentiaries their explicit answer respecting all the articles embra- 
ced in it, and a project also reduced to specific propositions, and 
embracing all the objects which they intend to bring forward. 

The undersigned renew to the British plenipotentiaries the as- 
surance of their high consideration. 

JOHN qUlNCY ADAMS, 
J. A. BAYARD, 
HENRY CLAY, 
JONATHAN RUSSELL, 
•ALBERT GALLATIN. 

To the Plenipotentiaries of His Britannic 

Majesty, &c. &c. &c. Ghent. 



Copy of a project of a treaty of peace svhmiited by the. American to the 
British Plenipotentiaries at GKent^ on the lOthday ofKov, 1814. 

Treaty of Peace and Amity between his Britannic Majesty and the 

United States of America. 

His Britannic Majesty and the United States of America desirous 
of terminating the war which has unhappily subsisted between the 
two countries, and of restoring, upon principles of perfect recipro- 
city, peace, friendship, and good understanding, between them, have 
for that purpose, appointed their respective plenipotentiaries, that 
is to say : His Britannic Majesty on his part has appointed the right 
honourable James Lord Gambier, admiral of the White Squadron 
of his Majesty's fleet, Henry Goulburn, Esquire, a member of the 
Imperial Parliament and under Secretary of State, and William 
Adams, Esq. Doctor of Civil Laws ; and the President of the Unit- 
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ed States, fey and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereoi; 
has appointed John Quincy Adams, James A. Bayard, Henry Clay, 
Jonathan Russell, and Albert Gallatin, citizens of the United States, 
who, after a reciprocal communication of their resjpective full 
powers, hare agreed upon the following articles : 

Article I. There shall be a firm and universal peace between 
kis Britannic Majesty and the United States, and between their 
respective countries, territories, cities, towns, and people of every 
degree, without exception of persons or places. All hostilities 
both by sea and land shall immediately cease. All prisoners on both 
sides shall be set at liberty. All territory, places, and possessions, 
without exception, taken by either party from the other during the 
war, or which may be taken after the signing of this treaty, shall 
be restored without delay* and without causing any destruction, or 
carrying away any artillery or other public property, or any slaves 
or other private property ; and all archives, records, deeds, and 
papers, either of a public nature or belonging to private persons, 
which, in the course of the war, may have fallen into the hands of 
the officers of either party, shall be forthwith restored and deliver- 
ed to the proper authorities and persons, to whom they respective- 
ly belong. 

Article II. Immediately after the respective ratifications of 
this treaty, orders shall be sent to the armies, squadrons, officers^ 
subjects, and citizens of the two powers, to cease from all hos- 
tilities. And to prevent all causes of complaint which might 
arise on account of the prizes which may be taken at sea after the 
signing of this treaty, it is reciprocally agreed that the vessels and 
effects which may be taken in' the Channel and in the North Seas af« 

ter the space of from that of the signature hereof, shall be 

restored on each side : that the term shall be from the Chan- 
nel and the North Seas to the Canary Islands, inclusively, whether 

in the ocean or the Mediterranean : of from the eiaid Canary 

Islands to the equinoctial line or equator, and of in all other 

parts of the world, without exception. 

Article III. Whereas that portion of the boundary between the 
dominions of his Britannic Majesty in North America, and those of 
the United States, from the mouth of the river St. Croix, (as the 
said mouth was ascertained by the commissioners appointed for 
that purpose,) l.o the bay of Fundy, has not yet been regulated and 
determined ; and, whereas, the respective rights and claims of his 
Britannic Majesty and of the United States, to the several islands in 
the bay of Passaraaquoddy, and to the island of Grand Menan, have 
never been finally adjusted and determined, the said islands being 
claimed on the part of the United States as lying within twenty 
leagues of their shores, and south of aline drawn due east from the 
mouth of the river St. Croix ; and on the part of his Britannic Ma- 
je8ty« as having been, at or before the former treaty of peace, be- 
tween the two boundaries within the limits of the province of Nova 
Scotia : In order, therefore^ finally to decide these several ques« 
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tions, it is agreed that they shall he referred to three commLssioneM, 
to be appointed in the following manner, viz : one commissioner 
shall be appointed by his Britannic Majesty, and one by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate thereof, and the said two commissioners, shall have 
power to choose a third ; and if they cannot agree, they shall each 
propose one person, and of the two names so proposed, one shall 
be drawn by M, in the presence of the two original commissioners, 
and the three commissioners so appointed, shall be sworn impar« 
tially to examine and decide the said questions according to such 
evidence as shall respectively be laid before them, on the part of 
the British government and the United States. The said commis- 

missioners shall meet at and shall have power to adjourn to 

such other place or places as they shall think dt. The said com- 
missioners, or a majority of them, shall, by a declaration under 
their hands and seals, fjetermine the boundary aforesaid, from the 
mouth of the river St. Croix to the bay of Fundy ; and decide to 
which of the two contracting parties the several islands aforesaid 
do respectively belong, in conformity with the true intent of the 
former treaty of peace. And both parties agree to consider such 
decision as final and conclusive. 

Article IV. Whereas ^either that point of the high-lands lying 
due north from the source of the river St. Croix, and designated ia 
the former treaty of peace between the two powers, as the north- 
west angle of Nova Scotia, nor the northwesternmost head of Con- 
necticut river, has yet been ascertained : And whereas that part of 
the boundary line between the dominions of the two powers, which 
extends from the source of the river St. Croix, directly north, to 
the above mentioned northwest angle (Sf Nova Scotia ; thence, along 
the said high lands, which divide those rivers, that empty them- 
selves into the river St. Lawrence, from those which fall into the 
Atlantic ocean, to the northwesternmost head of Connecticut river ; 
thence, down, along the middle of that river, to the forty-fifth de- 
gree of north lattitude ; thence, by a line due west, on said latitude, 
until it strikes the river Iroquois, or Cataraguy, has not yet been 
surveyed ; It is agreed, that, for these several purposes, three 
commissioners shall be appointed, sworn, (mutatis mutandis) and 
authorized to act exactly in the manner directed with respect to 
those mentioned in the next preceding article ; the said commis- 
sioners shall meet at — -— , and shall have power to adjourn to 
such other place or places as they shall think fit. The said com- 
missioners, or a majority of them, shall have power to ascertain and 
determine the points above mentioned, in conformity with the provi- 
sions of the said treaty of peace, and shall cause the boundary afore- 
said, from the source of the river St Croix to the river Iroquois, 
or Catars^y, to be surveyed and marked according to the s|id 
provisions. The said commissioners, or a majority of them, shall 
make a map of the said boundary, and annex to it a declaration, un- 
der their hands and seals, certifying it to be the true map of the 
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said boandary, and particularizing the latitude and longitude of the 
northwest angle of Nova Scotia ; of the north westernmost head of 
Connecticut river, and of such other points of the said boundary as 
they may deem proper ; and both parties agree to consider such 
map and declaration as finally and conclusively fixing the said boun- 
dary. 

Article V. Whereas, by the former treaty of peace, that por- 
tion of the boundary of the United States from the point where the 
forty-fifth degree of north latitude strikes the river Iroquois, or 
Cataraguy, to the lake Superior, was declared to be along the mid- 
dle of said river, into lake Ontario, through the middle of said lake, 
until it strikes the communication by water between that lake and 
lake Erie ; thence, along the middle of said communication, into 
lake Erie ; through the middle of said lake until it arrives at the 
water communication into the lake Huron ; thence, through the 
middle of said lake, to the water communication between that lake 
and lake Superior : And whereas doubts have arisen what was the 
middle of the said river, lakes, and water communications, and whe- 
ther certain islands lying in the same were within the dominions of 
his Britannic Majesty or of the United States : In order, therefore, 
finally to decide-these questions, they shall be referred to three 
commissioners, to be appointed, sworn, (mutatis mutandis) and au- 
thorized to act exactly in the manner directed with respect to those 
mentioned in the next preceding articte. The said commissioners, 

shall meet, in the first instance, at , and shall have power to 

adjourn to such other place, or places, as they shall think fit. The 
said commissioners, or a majority of them, shall, by a declaration 
under their hands and seals, desijgnate the boundary through the 
said river, lakes, and water communications, and decide to which of 
the two contracting parties the several islands lying within the said 
rivers, lakes, and water communications, do respectively belong, in 
conformity with the true intent of the former treaty of peace. 
And both parties agree to consider such decision as final and con- 
clusive. 

Article VI. It is further agreed, that the said last-mentioned 
commissioners, after they shall have executed the duties assigned 
to them in the preceding article, shall be, and they, or a majority of 
them, are hereby, authorized, .upoo their oaths, impartially to fix 
and determine, according to the true intent of the said former trea- 
ty of peace, that part of the boundary between the dominions of the 
two powers which extends from the water communication between 
lake Huron and lake Superior, to the most northwestern point of 
the Lake of the Woods ; to decide to which of the two parties the 
several islands lying in the lakes, water communications, and rivers, 
forming the said boundary, do respectively belong, in conformity 
with the true intent of the said fonner treaty of peace, and to cause 
/ such parts of the said boundary as require it to be surveyed and 
marked. The said commissioners, or a majority of them, shall, by 
a declaration, under their hands and seals, designate the boundary 
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aforesaid, state their decision on the questions thaS referred to 
them, and particaiarize the latitude and longitude of the most north- 
western point of the Lake of the Woods, and of such other points 
of the said boundary as they may deem proper* And both parties 
agree to consider such decision as final and conclusire. 

Article VII. The several boards of commissioners mentioned in 
the four preceding articles shall, respectively, have poiver to ap- 
point a secretary, and to employ such surveyors^ or other persons, 
as they shall judge necessary. Duplicates of their respective de- 
clarations and decisions, of the statement of their accounts, ftnd of 
the journal of their proceedings, shall be delivered by them to the 
agents of his Britannic Majesty, and to the agents of the United 
States, who may be respectively appointed, and authorized to man- 
age the business in behalf of their respective governments. The 
said commissioners shall be respectively paid in such manner as shall 
be agreed between the two parties ; such agreement being ta be 
settled at the time of the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty. 
And all other expenses attending the said commissions shall be de- 
frayed, jointly, by the two parties, the same being previously as- 
cert^ned and allowed by a majority of the commissioners. And in 
the x^e. of death, sickness, resignation, or necessary absence, the 
place ;6f every such commissioner, respectively, shall be supplied 
ia the same manner as such commissioner was first appointed, and 
the new commissioner shall take the same oath or afi&mation, and 
do the same duties. - » 

It is further agreed bejtween the two parties, that, in case any of 
th^ islands mentioned in any of the preceding articles, wliich were 
in the possession of one of the parties prior to the commencement 
of the present war between the two countries, should, by the de* 
cision of any ot the boards of com^iissioners aforesaid, fall within 
the dominions of the other party, all grants of lands made previous 
to that time, by the party having had such possession, shall be as 
valid as if such island or islands had, by such decision or decisions, 
been adjudged to be within the "dominions of the party having had 
such possession. . 

Article VIII. It is agreed that a line, drawn due north or 
south, (as the case may be) from the most northwestern point of 
the Lake; of the Woods, until it shall intersect. the forty-ninth par- 
allel of north latitu^, and from the point of such intersection, dul^ 
west, along and witn the said parallel, shall be the dividing line 
between his majesty's territories and those of the United States to 
the westward of the said lake, as far as their said respective ter- 
ritories extend in that quarter ; and that the said line shall, to that 
extent, form the southern boundary of his majesty's said territo- 
ries, and the northern boundary ef the said territories of the 
United States : Provided, that nothing in the present article shall 
be construed to extend to the northwest coast of America, or to 
the territories belonging to, or claimed by, either party, on the 
continent of America, to the westward of the Stony Mountains* 

3 
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Article IX. The tlDited States of America engage to put an 
end, immediately after the ratification of the present treaty, to 
hostilitiea with all the tribes or nations of Indians with whom they 
may be at war at the time of such ratification^ and forthwith to 
restore to such tribes or nations, respectively, all the possessioa^, 
rights, and privileges, which they may hare enjoyed or been en* 
titled to in 1811, previous to snch hostilities. 

Provided always, that such tribes or nations shall agree to de* 
list from all hostilities against the United States of America, their 
citizens and subjects, upon the ratification of the present treaty 
being notified to such tribes or nations, and shall ao desiat accord- 
ingly. 

And his Britannic majesty engages on his part, to pot an end, 
immediately after the ratification of the present treaty, to hostiti- 
ties with all the tnbes or nations of Indians with whom he may be 
at war at the time of such ratification, and forthwith to restore to 
such tribes, or nations, respectively, all the possessions, rights, and 
privileges, which they may have enjoyed or been entitled to in 
181 1, previous to such hostilities. 

Provided always, that such tribes or nations shall agree to desist 
from all hostilities against his Britannic majesty and his subjects, 
upon the ratification of the present treaty being notified to soch 
tribes or nations, and shall so desist accordingly. 

Article X. His Britannic majesty and the United States shdl, 
by all the means in their power, restrain the Indians livii^ within 
their respective dominions from committing hostilities against the 
territory, citizens, or subjects, of the other party : and both powers 
also agree and mutually pledge ' themselves, if at any time war 
iihould unhappily break out between them, not to employ any In- 
dians, nor to admit of their aid and co-operation in the prosecu- 
tion of the war against the other party. 

Article XI. Each party shall efiiectualljr exclude from its naval 
and commercial service all seamen, seafaring, or other persons, 
subjects or citizens of the other party, not naturalized by the re- 
spective governments of Uie two parties, before the day of 

— ; seamen or other persons^ subjects of either party, who 
shall desert from public or private ships or vessels, shall, when 
found within the jurisdiction of the other party, be surrendered, 

{Provided they be dems^ided ' witibin frqpd the time of their 

desertion. 

No person whatever shall, upon the high seas, and without the 
jurisdiction of either party, be demanded or tak^n out of any ship 
or vessel, belonging to subjects or citizens of any of the parties, 
by the public or private armed ships or vessels belonging to, or in 
the service of, the other, unless such person be, at the time, in 
the actual employment of an enemy of such other party. This^ 
article shall continue in force for the term of — -^ years. Nothing 
in this article contained shall be construed thereafter to affect or 
impaii^ the righti of either party. 
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Article XII. If either ef the contractiDgpartieflshall hereafter b^ 
engaged in war against any third power, to which war the other of 
the parties shall remain neotral, it is agreed that every y easel of the 
neutral party, sailing for a port or place belonging to the enemy 
of th« belligerent, without knowing y^at the same is besieged, 
blockaded, or invested, may be turned away from such port or 
place, but shall not be detained, nor her cargo, if not contraband, 
be confiscated, unless, after such notice^ she shall again attempt to 
enter : but she aball be permitted to go to any other port or place 
she may think proper ; nor shall any vessel or goods of either 
party, that may have entered into such port or place before the 
same was besieged, blockaded, qt invested by the other, and be 
Ibund therein after the reduction or surrender of such place, be 
liable to confiscation, but shall be returned .to the proprietors 
thereof: and, in order to determine what characterizes a blockaded 
port, that denomination is given only to a port where there is, by 
the disposition of the power which attacks it with ships, stationary, 
or sufficiently near, an evident danger in entering. 

Article XIII. It is agreed that indemnity shall be made by his 
Britannic majesty to the citizens of the United States, for all losses 
and damages sustained by them during the late war between Great 
Britain and France, and prior to the commencement of the present 
srar, by reason of irregular or illegal captures, seizures, or con- 
demnations of vessels and other property, under colour of autho- 
rity^ contrary to the known and established rules of the law of 
nations. And it is also agreed, that indemnity shall be made by 
each of the contracting parties, to the subjects or citizens of the 
other party, for all losses and damages sustained subsequent to the 
coipmencement of the present war, by reason of the seizure or 
condemnation of the vessels or cargoes, belonging to the subjects 
or citizens of the one party, which, io the ordinary course of com- 
merce, happened at the cQinmenceinent of hostilities to be in the 
ports of the other party ; and by reason of the destruction of un« 
fortified towns, and the pillage or destruction of private property, 
and the enticement and carrying away of negroes, contrary to the 
known and established rules and usages of war between civilized 
nations. 

It 16 agreed, that, for the purpose Qf determining the indemnities 
due by each contracting party, in conformity with the provisions 
of Uiis article, commissioners shall be appomted in the following 
manner, viz : one commissioner shall be named by ht9 Britannic 
majesty, and one by the President of the United 3tates, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof; and the said 
two commissioners shall agree in the choice of a third ; or, if they 
cannot agree, they shall each propose one person, and of the two 
names so proposed, one shall be taken by lot, in the presence of 
the two original commissioners, and the. three commissioners thus 
appointed, shall be sworn, and authorized and empowered, im* 
partially, to examine into all such claims and complaints, and to 
determine the indemnities which may be justly due for the same. 
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The said commissiooen shall meet at .^-^— *— - and shall bare 
power to adjourn to siich other place, or places, as they shall 
think fit i they shaU also have power to appoint a secretary, swear 
and examine witnesses, and have all assistance and facilities necea* 
aary to effect the object of their appointment. 

The award of the saiS comniissioners, or a majority of theoa, 
shall in all cases be final and conclusive, both as to the juetice of* 
the claim, and as to the apnount of the sum to be paid to the claim- 
ant and claimants. And his Britannic majesty and the United States 
agree and undertake to cause $he sums so awarded to be due by 
them, respectively, to he paid in specie, to such claimant and 
claimants without dsduction, and at such place or places, time or 
times, as shall he awarded by the commissioners. 

Article XIV. It is also agreed, that no person or persons, re- . 
siding within the dominions of one of the parties, who may have 
taken part with the other party, in the war between Great Britain 
and the United States, shall, on that account, be prosecuted, mo- 
lested, or annoyed, either in his person or property ; and that all 
such persons disposed to remove into the dominions of the other 
party, shall be allowed the term of' months, freely to sell 

their property, of every nature and despription whatsoever, and 
to remove accordingly. 

Article XV. This treaty, when the same shall have been ratir 
fied on both ssides, and the respective ratifications, mutually ex- 
changed, shall be binding on both parties, and the ratification shall 
be exchanged at ' in the space of months from this day« 

or sooner, if possible. 

In faith whereof, we, the respective plenipotentiaries, have 
signed this treaty, and have thereunto affixed our seals, 
. Done at Ghent, iho — — day of one thousand eight hun* 

dred and fourteen. 

BriiUh JSTote, Ab. 7» 

The undersigned have had the honour to receive the note and 
project of a treaty of j^eace presented by the American plenipo- 
tentiaries on the lOtfa instant. 

The undersigned are of opinion that the most convenient course 
for them to adopt will be to return this project with their marginal 
alterations and su^estions on the several articles of which it is 
composed. The existing differences between the two governments 
will thus be brought more immediately in view, and it is hoped 
that, by confining the discussions to one project, the negotiations 
may sooner be brought to a favourable conclusion. The first part 
of the 10th article appears to be unnecessary, and the stipulation 
contained in the whole of it altogether inadmissible. Though bis 
majesty's government sincerely hopes that a renewal of the war 
between his majesty and the United States may be far distant, yet 
the undersigned cannot consent to enter into any engagement as to 
what shall be the conduct of their government, if such a warshouM 
unfortunately occur. 
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With respect to the 1 1th and 12th articles, his majesty's govern- 
ment has strongly manifested its sincere disposition to the speedy 
restoration of peace, by agreeing, under all the present circum- 
stances, to conclude the treaty without any stipulation on the points 
to which these articles relate. No advantage can arise from eq- 
tering into discussions, upon a successful result of which the Ame- 
rican plenipotentiaries have stated, more than once, that they will 
Dot make the conclusion of the peace at all to depend. 

With respect to the 13th article, the indemnifications proposed 
by it, as applied to the actual circumstances of the war, are so 
unprecedented aod objectionable, that any further perseverance o^ 
the American plenipotentiaries in requiring them, is not anticipated 
by the undersigned : if, however, contrary to expectation, indem- 
nifications of this kind should be required, all hope of bringing the 
negotiations to a favourable issue must prove abortive. The un- 
dersigned are instructed explicitly to declare, that as their go- 
vernment makes no claim on account of losses sustained by British 
subjects arising out of a war declared by the United States* so 
neither can their government agree to make compensation for losses, 
sustained in such a war by the American people. 

The undersigned are, however, willing to agree to a stipulation 
by which it shall be provided, that the courts of justice in each 
country shall be open to the just demands of the respective peo- 
ple, and that no obstruction be thrown in the way of their recovery 
of the rights, claims, or debts, of any kind respectively due or be- 
longing to them. gH 

Wi& respect to the 14th article, the undersigned do not concur 
in the necessity for any such stipulation as is there proposed. 

The undersigned think proper to add, that, with respect to par- 
ticular alterations suggested by them in various articles . of the 
project^ they are ready to enter into such explanations as may be 
required of them, with the sincere desire of endeavouring to re- 
concile the pretensions brought forward on the part of their re- 
spective governments. 

The undersigned have forborne to insist upon the basis of uii 
pomdetis, to the advantage of which they consider their country 
fuHy entitled. But should this negotiation terminate in a way 
contrary to their hopes and just expectations, they must protest 
against any claim or demand being urged by the American govern- 
ment in any future negotiation, in consequence of the facilities 
which his majesty's government have now shown themselves wil- 
ling to afford to the speedy restoration of peace. 

The undersigned avail themselves of the present opportunity to 
renew to the plenipotentiaries of the United States the assurances 
of their high consideration. 

GAMBIER, • 
HENRY GOULDBURN, 
* WILLIAM ADAMS. 
Ghent, Noveiiil)er 26th^ 1814. 
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Frojtet of a Trtaiy^ as returned ly the Briitsh to the American 

^potentiarieSj Z6th Niovember^ 1814. 

Treaty of Peace and Amity, between his Britannic Majesty, anA 

the United States of America. 



The following marginal remarks 
and alterations were made and 
proposed by the British pleni- 
potentiaries. 
Able. It is proposed to omit 

altogether the words that are 

underlined 



Article I.> 



(1) places or 

(2) after the 'exchange of the ra- 
tificatioi^s as herein after men- 
tioned. 
"^ It is thought more advisable 



His Britannic majesty and the 
United States of America, desi- 
rous of terminating the war which 
has unhappily sulraisted betWfcen * 
the two countries, and of restor- 
ing, upon principles of perfect re- 
ciprocity, peace, friendship, and 
good understanding, between 
them, have, for that purpose, ap- 
pointed their respectiye plenipo- 
tentiaries, that is to say, bis Bri- 
tannic majesty on his part has 
appointed the right honourable 
James lord Gambier, admiral 
of the White Squadron, of his 
majesty's fleet, Henry Geulbum, 
esq. a member of tbe Imperial 
Parliament, and under Secretary 
of State, and William Adams, 
esq. Doctor of Civil Laws ; and 
the President of the United States, 
by and with advice and consent of 
the Senate thereof, has appointed 
John Qjiiincy Adams, James A. 
Bayard, Henry Clay, Jonathan 
Russell, and Albert Gallatin, citi- 
zens of the United States, who, 
after a reciprocal communicatioa 
of their respective full powers, 
have agreed upon the following 
articles. 

Article I. There shall be a 
firm and universal peace between 
his Britannic 'majesty and the 
United States and between their 
respective countries, territories, 
cities, towns, and people, of eve- 
ry dcigree, without exception of 
(1) persons or places. All hos- 
tilities, both by sea and land, 
shall immediately cease. (2) Jill 
prisoners on both sides shall be set 
at liberty.* All territory, places, 
and possessions, without except 
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thsttthe proYiaion respecting pri- 
flonen of vrar, should be the sub- 
ject of a separate article ; the 
draft of an article on this subject 
is subjoined. 
(1) belonging to 
'2) and taken by 
^3) of the 

^4) origioally captured in the said 
forts or places, and which shall 
remain therein upon the ex- 
change of the ratifications of this 
treaty. 



(5) as far as may be practicable. 



Article II* 
(6) shall have been exchanged, 



('7) exchange of the ratifications 



(d) the period of the exchaiiga 
of thjB ratifications. 



(9) the same term of 



for 



all parts of the Mediterranean^ 



tion, taken hy (1) either party 
from (2) the other during the 
war, or which may be taken 
after the signing of this treaty^ 
shall be restored without delay, 
and without causing any destruc- 
tion, or carrying away any (3) 
artillery or other public proper- 
ty, or any slaves * or other pri- 
vate property, (4) and all ar- 
chives, records, deeds, and pa- 
pers, either of a public nature 
or belonging to private persons, 
which, in the course of the war, 
may have fallen into the hands of 
the officers of either party, shall 
be (6) forthwith restored, and de- 
livered to the proper aulJioritiea 
and persons to whom they re- 
spectively belong. 

Article II. Immediately af- 
ter the respective ratifications of 
this treaty, (6) orders shall be 
sent to the armies, squadrons^ 
officers, subjects, and citizens, 
of the two powers, to cease 
from all hostilities : and to pre- 
vent all causes of complaint, 
Which might arise on account of 
the prizes which may be taken 
at sea, after the (7) s^ning of 
this treaty, it is reciprocally 
agreed, that the vessels and ef- 
fects which may be taken in tb^ 
Channel, and in the North Seas, 
after the space of — — from 
(8) that of the signcUure hereof, 
shall be restored on each side ; 

that the term shall be -^ 

from the Channel and the North 
Seas to the Canary islands inclu- 
sively, (9) whether in the ocean 

or the Mediterranean : of 

from the said Canary Islands to 
the equinoctial line or equator^ 

and of . iQ all other 

parts of the world without ex- 
ception. 
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AnTfCLE III. Whereas it was 
stipulated by the second article 
in the treaty of peace or IIB^, 
between his Britannic majesty 
and the United States of Ameri- 
ca» that the boundary of the 
United States should compre* 
hend '* all islands within twenty 
leagues of any part of the shores 
of the United Statea* and lying 
between lines to be drawn due 
east from the points where the 
aforesaid boundaries between 
Nova Scotia on the one part, and 
East Florida on the other, shall , 
respectiTelyy touch the Bay of 
Fundy, and the Atlantic ocean, 
excepting such islands as now 
are, or. heretofore have been, 
within the limits of Nova Sco- 
tia :" And whereas claims have 
been made by the government 
of the United States to certain 
islands in the Bay of Fundy* 
which said islands are claimed 
as belonging to his Britannic 
majesty, as having been at the 
time of, and previous to, the 
aforesaid treaty of 1783, withift 
the limits of the province of No- 
ra Scotia : In order, therefore, 
finally to,, decide upon these 
claims, it is agreed tliat they 
shall be referred to two com- 
missioners, to be appointed in 
the following manner, viz. one 
commissioner shall be appointed 
by his Britannic, majesty, and 
one by the President of the 
United States^ by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate 
thereof, and the said two com- 
missioners, so appointed, shall 
be sworn impartially to examine 
and decide upon the said claims, 
according to such evidence as 
shall be laid before them on the 
part of his Britannic majesty and 
of the United States respective- 



Article III. Whereas^ thai 
portion of the boundary between 
the dominions vf hi$ Britannit 
majesty in A'orth America^ and 
those of the United States, from 
the mouth of the river St. Croix 
(as the said mouth was ascertain" 
ed by the commissioners appoinl^ 
edfor that purpose) to the Bay of 
Fundy^ has not yet been regulaUd 
and determined : And wherea^y 
the respective rights and claims 
of his Britannic Majesty and of 
the United States^ to the several 
islands in the Bay of Passama" 
quoddyy and to the island of 
Grand Menan^ have never been 
finally adjusted and determined, 
the said islands being claimed on 
the part of the United States as 
lying within twenty leagues of 
^leir shores, and south of a line, 
drawn due ^ea$tfrom the mouth of 
the river SL Croix, and qn the 
part of his Britannic maje^yy as 
having been, at or before thefor* 
mer treaty of peace, between the 
two countries, within the limits 
of the province of Noroa Scotia : 
In order, therefore, finally to de- 
cide these several questions, it is 
agreed that they shall be referred 
to three contmissioners, to be ap- 
pointed in the following manner^ 
viz, *one cofnmissioner shall be ap^ 
pointed by his Britanniq majesty, 
and one by the President of the 
United States, by and with the ad^- 
vice and consent of the Senate 
thereof, and the said two commis^ 
sioners shall have power to choose 
a third, and if they cannot agree 
they shall each propose oneperson^ 
and of the two names, so proposed, 
one shall be drawn by lot, in the 
presence of the two original com* 
mdssioners, and the three commis' 
sioners, so appointed, shaU be 
sworn impartiatty to examine and 
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]y. The said commissioners 

sfaall meet at , and 

shall have power to adjourn to 
such other place, or places, as 
they shall think fit. The said 
commissioners shall, by a decla- 
rayon or report, under their 
hands and seals^ decide to which 
of the two contracting parties 
the several islands aforesaid do 
respectively belong, in conform- 
ity with the true intent of the 
said treaty of peace of 1,783 : 
and if the said commissioners 
shall agree in their decision, 
both parties shall consider such 
(lecision as final and conclusive. 
It is further agreed, that, in 
the event of the two commis- 
sioners differing upon all, or any, 
of the matters so referred to 
them, or in the event of both, or 
either of the said commissioners 
refusing, or declining, or wilfuU 
Ij omitting, to act as such, they 
shall make, jointly or separate* 
ly, a report, or reports, as well 
to the government of his Britan^ 
nic majesty as to that of the 
United States, stating^ in detail, 
the points on which they differ, 
and the grounds upon which 
their respective opinions have 
heen formed ; or the grounds 
upon which they, or either oJt 
tliem, have so refused, declined^ 
^r omitted to act. And his Bri* 
tannic majesty, and the govern- 
ment of th^ u nited States, ber^- 
iy agree to refer the report, or 
reposts- of the said coipmission^ 
era, tg some friendly sovereigi^ 
or stat^, to be then named ^r 
t)iat purpose, and who i^all be 
requested to decide on the dif- 
ferences which may^e stated ixt 
tl^e said report) or reports, or 
^pon th^ report iff one eom« 
misaiooeri together ^vitb ib^ 



decide A« said ^iOims, iiif|0«r4« 
ing to 9veh evidence tu shall r^« 
spedivelf ^e laid: h^ore fhem 0| 
Me part of the British gof^ernr 
menty and of the Unite4 S^ates^ 
Jlie said eommissioners ^hUI |n«4 

^ , , , . I ^ and shaU ha'^e pvw^ 

er to a^oum to such other plac^i 
or places^ as they shall think JU^ 
J%e sefsd commissioners^ or a tna* 
jority of them^ sikaU^ ky fS decla^ 
ration under ^^r hassds euis4 
sealSf determine Iks boundary 
aforesaid froiek the wopth of ike 
river St> Croix to the Bay ^FuHfi 
dy^ as^ decide to ^hieh cf iho 
two cosAraeting parties the s^er^l 
islands aforesaid do respectivelgf 
belongs in confofttiity wiA the 
true intent of the former tr^a^ 
of peace. 4nd both parties o^M 
to consider such decision as Jin^i 
and conclusive. 



y*^' 
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AnTfctE III. Whereat itwai 
stipulated by the second article 
in the treaty of peace of 1 789» 
between his Britannic majesty 
and the United States of Ameri- 
ca» that the bouhdary of the 
United States should compre- 
hend *' all islands within twenty 
leasees of any part of the shores 
of the United StateSt and lying 
between lines- to be drawn due 
east from the points where the 
aforesaid boundaries between 
Nova Scotia on the one part, and 
East Florida on the other, shall, 
respeotiTely, touch the Bay of 
Fundy, and the Atlantic ocean, 
excepting such islands as now 
are, or heretofore have been, 
within the limits of Nova Sco- 
tia :" And whereas claims have 
been made by the government 
of the United States to certain 
islands in the Bay of Fundy, 
which said islands are claimed 
as belonging to his Britannic 
majesty, as having been at the 
time of, and previous to, the 
aforesaid treaty of 1783, within 
the limits of the province of No« 
ra Scotia : In order, therefore, 
finally to,, decide upon these 
claims, ii is agreed that they 
shall be referred to two com- 
missioners, to be appointed in 
the following manner, viz. one 
commissioner shall be appoiilted 
by his Britannic, ma^sty, and 
one by the President of the 
United States^ by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate 
thereof, and the said two com- 
missioners, so appointed, shall 
be sworn impartially to examine 
and decide upon the said claims, 
according to such evidence as 
shall be laid before them on the 
part of his Britannic majesty and 
of the United States respective- 



Article III. hliereas^ tlua 
portion of the boundary between 
the dominions rf hie Britannic 
majesty in A''orth America ^ and 
those of the United States, from 
the mouth of the river St, Croix 
(as the s€ud mou^ tmu ascertain* 
ed by the commissioners appoint* 
edfor that purpose) to the Bay ef 
Fnndy^ has not yet been regulated 
and determined : Jind tdk^reeu, 
the respective rights and claims 
of his Britannic Majesty and of 
the United States^ to the several 
islands in the Bay of Passama" 
quoddy, and to the island of 
Grand Menan^ have never been 
finally adjusted and determdnedy 
the said islands beif^ claimed on 
the part of the United States as 
lying wiihdn twenty leaguee of 
their shores, and south oj a line, 
drawn due yeast from the mouth of 
the river St» Croix ^ and qn the 
part of his Britannic majeAy, as 
having been, at or before thefor* 
mer treaty of peace^ between the 
two coufUrieSy zanthin the limits 
of the province of Noroa Scotia : 
In order y thereforCy finally to de- 
cide these several questions^ it is 
agreed that they shall be referred 
to three commissioners, to be ap- 
pointed in the following manner^ 
VIZ, 'one commissioner shall be ap^ 
pointed by his Britanniq majesty ^ 
and one by the President of the 
United States, by and with the ad* 
vice and consent of the Senate 
thereof, and the said two commis- 
sioners shall have power to choose 
a third, and if they cannot agree 
they shcUl each propose one person, 
and of the two names, so proposed, 
one shall be drawn by lot, in the 
presence of the two original com* 
mdssioners, and the three commis- 
sioners, so appointed, shall be 
rworn impartially to examine and 
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]y. The said commissioners 

shall meet at , and, 

shall have power to adjourn to 
such other place, or places, as 
they shall think fit. The said 
commissioners shall, bj a decla- 
ration or report, under their 
hands and seals, decide to which 
of the two contracting parties 
tbe several islands aforesaid do 
respectiFely belong, in conform- 
ity with the true intent of the 
said treaty of peace of 1,783 : 
and if the said commissioners 
shall agree in their decision, 
both parties shall consider such 
decision as final and conclusive. 
It is further agreed, that, in 
the event of the two commis- 
sioners differing upon all, or any, 
of the matters so referred to 
them, or in the event of both, or 
either of the said commissioners 
refusing, or declining, or wilful- 
ly omitting, to act as such^ they 
shall make, jointly or separate- 
ly, a report, or report3, as well 
to the government of his Britan^ 
nic majesty as to that of the 
United States, stating, in detail, 
tbe points on which they differ, 
and the grounds upon which 
their respective opinions hav^ 
been formed ; or the grounds 
upon which they, or either oJt 
them, have so refused, declined^ 
or omitted to act. And his Bri* 
tannic majesty, and lihe govero- 
mentof tn^ United States, b^r^^ 
By agree to refer the report, or 
reports- of the said coipmissipn«> 
ers, tg some friendly sovereigi^ 
or stat^, to he then named for 
that purpose, and who aball be 
requested to decide on the dif- 
ferences which niay^e stated m 
the said report, or reports, or 
upon th^ report if£ one .com- 
missiooer, together ffiik ih^ 



decide <&c said fue^tifim, 4lfp«r4* 
ing to sueh 'evidence a« shall r^- 
$pe<^ivel^ ie laid it^ort fhrna 0| 
&0 part of the British gopern^ 
nunty and of the Umte4 ftatei^ 
The said eommissioners sheM ptset 

0l ,. , , and shall ha'^e pef^ 

er to a^oum to such other pl<sce% 
0r places^ as they shall think Jit^ 
7%e seiid commsaioneray or n fO^* 
jority of rt«m, shallt by declaf 
ration under ihdr hands ami 
sealsy determine the boundary 
aforesaid from the mouth of ike 
river St. Croix to the Bay ^FuHfi 
dy, and decide to iffhick ef the 
two cosUracting parties the «^«r4i} 
islands aforesaid do respi^etiv^ 
belongy in cor^orn4ty with the 
true inient of the former triaSy 
ef peace, Jlnd boih parties Qg^SiS 
to consider such decision as fif^l 
and conclusive. 



.-#' 



3d 



gtoanfds upon which the other 
commisflioner shall have so re« 
fased, declined, or omitted to 
act, as the case may he. And if 
the commissioner so refusing, 
Heclining, or omitting to act, 
shall also wilfully omit to state 
the grounds upon which he has 
$0 done in such manoer that the 
said statement may be referred 
to such friendly soyereign or 
state, together with the report 
of such other commissioner, 
then such sovereign, or state, 
shall decide, ex parte, upon the 
said report alone. And his Bri- 
tannic majesty, and the govern- 
ment of the United States, en- 
gage to consider the decision oi 
such friendly sovereign or state, 
to be final and conclusive on all 
the matters so referred. 
Article IV, 



Article IV. Whereas, nei^ 
ther that point of the Highlands 
lying due north from the source 
of the river St. Croir, and de- 
signated in the former treaty of 
pe^ce between the two powers 
as the northwest angle of Novs^ 
Scqti^, nor the northwestern* 
most head of Connecticut river, 
has yet been ascertained ; and 
whereas that part of the bound- 
ary line between the dominions 
of the two powers, which ex- 
tends from the source of the ri- 
ver St. Croix directly north to 
the above mentioned northwest 
angle ' of Nova Scotia ; thence, 
along tHe said Highlands, which 
divide those rivers that empty 
themselves into the river St. 
Lawrence, from those which 
fall into the Atlantic ocean, to 
the northw^temmost head of 
Connecticut river ; thence, down 
along the middle of that river to 
the forty -fifth degree of north 
latitude ; thence, 'by a line di^ 
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N 



fl) two. 



(2) unless othermse specified 
io the present article. 



(3) of 1783. 



(4) And, in the event of the 
said two commissioners differing, 
or both or either of them refus- 
ing, declining, or wilfully omit- 
ting to act, such reports, decla- 
rations, or statements, shall be 
made by them, or either of them; 
and such reference to a friendly 
sovereign or state shall be made, 
in all respects, as in the latter 
part of the third article is con- 
tained, audio as full a manner as 
if the same was herein repeated. 

Article V. 



west, on sud latitude, until it 
strikes the river Iroquois, or 
Cataraguy, has not yet been sur^ 
veyed. It is agreed that« for 
these several purposes three (1) 
commissioners shall be appoint- 
ed, sworn, (mutatie n\tiandisy 
and authorized to act exactly in 
the manner directed with re- 
spect to those mentioned in the 
next preceding article.(2^ The 
said commissioners shall meet 
at , and shall hiive pow- 

er to adjourn to such other place<>^> 
or places as they shall think fit. 
The said commissioners^ or a 
majority of them^ shall have 
power to ascertain and deter- 
n^ne the points abovementioned, 
in conformity with the provi- 
sions of the said treaty of peace, 
(3) and shall cause the boundary 
aforesaid, from the source of the 
river St. Croix to the river Iro- 
quois, or Cataraguy, to be sur- 
veyed and marked according to 
the said provisions. . 

The said commissioners, or a 
majority of them^ shall make a 
map of the said boundary, and 
annex to it a declaration, under 
their hands and seals, certifying 
it to be the true map of the said 
boundary,, and particularizing 
the latitude and longitude of the 
northwest angle of No^a Scotia, 
of the northwesternmost head 
of Connecticut river, and of such 
other points of the said boundary 
as they may deepi {Mroper ; and 
both parties agree to consider 
such map and declaration a* 
finally and conclusively fixing 
the said boundary.(4) 

Article V. Whereas, by the 
fermer treaty of peace, that por- 
tion of the boundary of the 
United States, from the point 
where the forty-fifih degree of 
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(2) two. 



X^) ttoleds olhendse ipetified 
itltbilB )^vi3seiit ai^icle. 



^4() ¥tt(KXrt ^ 



north latitude strikes the river 
Iroquois, or Cataraguy, to the 
Lake Superior, was declsired to 
be along the middle of said river 
intd Lake Ontario, through thev 
middle of said lake until it strikes 
the communication by water be- 
tween that lake and Lake Erie ; 
thence, along die middle of said 
communication, into Lake Erie, 
through the middle of said lake 
until it arrives at the water com'> 
munication into the Lake Hharon; 
thence, through the middle of 
said lake, to the water communis 
cation between that lake and 
take Superior : And whereas 
doubts have arisen what was the 
middle of the said river, lakes, 
and water communications, and 
whether certain islandsi lying 
in the same, were within the do- 
minions of his Britannic majes- 
ty, or of the United States : In 
order, therefore, finally to de- 
cide these questions y(l) they shall 
be referred to (2) dtree commis- 
sioners, to be appointed, sworn, 
(mutatis mutandis) and authoriz* 
ed to act exactly in the manner 
directed with respect to those 
mentioned in the next preceding 
article.(3^ The said commis- 
sioners shall meet, in the first 
instance, at   , and shall 
have power to adjourn to such 
other place or (Aaces as they 
shall think fit The said comr 
inissioners, or a majority ofthern^ 
shall) by a (4) dedaration, under 
their hands and seals> designate 
the boundary through th,e said 
river, lakes, and water commu^ 
nicationa, and decide to which of 
the two contracting parties the 
several islands lying within the 
s^d riven, lakes, and water 
communications, do respectively 
belong, in conformity with the 
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(1) smd treaty of 1783. 

(2) designatiOD and 

(3) And in the event of the 
aaid two commissioners differing, 
6r both or either of them refua- 
i«g, declining, or wilfully omit- 
ing to act, such reports, declara- 
tions, or statements, shall be^ 
made by them, or either of 
them ; and such reference to a 
friendly sovereign or state shall 
be made, in all respects, as in 
the latter part of the third arti- 
cle is contained, and in as full a 
manner as if Ihe same was herein 
repeated. 

Article VL 
(4) two. 



(6) of 17t3. 



(6) of 1783. 



true intent of the (1) fomwr 
treaty of peace ; and both par. 
ties agree to consider such (2) 
decision as final and conclu- 
sive. (3) 



(!f) report or. 



Aaticle VI. It is further 
agreed, that the said (4) last 
mentioned commissioners, after 
they shall have executed the dift« 
ties assigned to them in the pre* 
eeding article, shall be, and they, 
or a majority of ikem^ are hereby 
authorized, upon their oaths, 
impartially to hx. and determine, 
according to the true intent of 
the said former treaty of peace, 
(5) that part of the boundary be- 
tween the dominions of the two 
powers which extends from the 
water communication between 
Lake Huron and Lake Superior, 
to the most northwestern point of 
the Lake of the Woods ; to de- 
cide to which of the two parties 
the several islands lying in the 
lakes, water communications, 
and rivers, forming the said 
boundary, do respectively be- 
long, in conformity with the true 
intent of the said former treaty 
of peace, (6) and to cause such 
parts of the said boundary, as re- 
quire it, to be surveyed and mark- 
ed. The said commissioners, 
or a majority iftkemy shall, by a 
(l)deGlaration, under their hands 
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(I) points. 



(2) parts of* 



(3) desigpatioQ add. 

(4) And in the event of the 
said two commissioners differing^ 
or both or either of them ref^ia- 
ing, declining, or wilfully omit- 
ting to act, such, roports, decla-^ 
rations, or statements, shall be 
made by them, or either of 
them ; and such reference to a 
friendly sovereign or state shall 
be made in all respects as in the 
latter part of the third article is 
contained, and in as full a man- 
ner as if the same was herein 
repeated. 

ARTICLBaVII; 

(5) two* 



(6) all. (7) reports, 
8V statements. 

9} and. 



{ 



and sealSj designate the boond- 
ary aforesaid, state their deci- 
sion on the (1) qiiestions thus re- 
ferred to them, and particularize 
the latitude and longitude of the 
most northwestern point of the 
Lake of the Woods, and of such 
other (2) points on the said 
boundary, as they may deena 
proper ; and both parties agree 
to consider such (3) decision as 
final and conclusive.(4) 



(10) contractiujg. 



Article VII. The several 
boards of (5) commissioners men- 
tioned in the four preceding ar- 
ticles, shall respectively have 
power to appoint a secretary, 
and to employ such surveyors, 
or other persons, as they shall 
judge necessary. Duplicates of 
(6) their respective (7) declara- 
tions (8) and decisions of the 
statement (9) of their accounts, 
and of the journal of their pro- 
ceedings, shall be delivered by 
them to the agents of his Britan- 
nic majesty, and to the agents of 
the United States, who may be 
respectively appointed and au- 
thorized to manage the business 
in behalf of their respective go- 
vernments. The said commis* 
sioners shall be respectively 
paid in such manner as shall be 
agreed between the tw6(10)par« 
ties, such agreei&.ent being to be 
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sue 

COQt 









(1) equally. 



{2) contractiag. 



(3) or of the sovereign or state 
80 referred to, as id many of the 
preceding articles contained. 
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Article VIII, It is ^reed 
that a line, drawn due west, from 
the Lake of the Woods, along 
the 49tb parallel of north lati- 
tude, shall be the line of demar- 
cation between his Britannic 
majesty's territories and those 
of the United States, to the west- 
ward of the said Lake, so far as 
the territories of the United 
States extend in that quarter; 



settled at the time of the ex- 
change of the ratifications of thii 
treaty ; and all other expenses 
attending the said commissions, 
shall be defrayed (1) jointly by 
the two parties, the same being 
previously ascertained und allorv'^ 
ed by the majority of the commis" 
doners. And in the case of 
death, sickness, resignation, or 
necessary absence, the plac^ of 
every such commissioner, re- 
spectively, shall be supplied in 
the same manner as such com- 
missioner was first appointed ; 
and the new commissioner shall 
take the same oath, or affirma- 
tion, and do the same duties. 

It is further agreed between 
the two (2) parties, that, in case 
any of the islands mentioAed in 
any of the preceding articles, 
which were in the possession of 
one of the parties, prior to the 
commencement of the present 
war between the two oonntries, 
should, by the decision of any 
of the boards of commissioners 
aforesaid, (4) fall within the do- 
minions of the other party, all 
graats of lands made previous to 
that time, by the party having 
had such possession, shall be as 
valid, as if such island or islands 
bad, by such decision or deci- 
sions, been adjudged to be within 
the dominions of the party hav« 
ing had such possession. 

Article VIII. It is agreed 
that a line, drarvn due north or 
south y (as the case may be) from 
the most northwestern point of the 
Lake of the Woods, until it shall 
intersect the forty-ninth parallel 
of north latitude, and from the 
point of such intersection due 
west, iUong and with, the said 
parallel^ shcdl be the dividing 
line b^trveen his majesty^s tejC'^ 
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and the said line shall, to that ef^ 
tent, form the southera boundary 
e( his Britannic Majesty's tarri- 
tories. and the northern bounda« 
ry of the territories of the United 
States. It being always distinctly 
understood, that nothing in the 
present article ^hall be construed 
IQ extend to the Northwest 
Coast of America, or to territo- 
ries belonging to» or claimed by, 
either party, on the continent of 
America, westward of the Stony 
Mountains. [And it is further 
agreed, the subjects of his Bri* 
tannic majesty shall, at all times, 
have access from his Britannic 
majesty's territories, by land or 
inland navigation, into the afore- 
said territories of the United 
States to the river Mississippi^ 
^ith their goods, effects, and 
merchandise, and that his Britan- 
aic majesty's subjects shall tiave 
and enjoy the free navigation of 
the said ('iverJ 

Artiqle IX. 

Approved. 



ritories and ikofe of the United 
States^ to the tvesiward of the said 
Lake, as far as their said respec' 
tive territories extend in thai 
quarter; and that the said line 
shall, to that extent, form the 
southern boundary of his Britan^ 
nic majesty* s said territories^ and 
the northern boundary of the said 
territories of the United States : 
Provided, that nothing in the pren 
sent article shall be construed to 
extend to the Northwest Coast of 
America, or to the territories be» 
longing to, or claimed by, either 
party, on the continent of America, 
to the westward of the Storff 
Mountains, 



Article IX. The United 
States of America engage to put 
an. end, immediately after the 
ratification of the present treaty, 
to hostilities with all the tribes 
or nations of Indians with whom 
they may be at war, at the time 
of such ratification, and forth- 
with to restore to such tribes or 
nations, respectively, all the 
possessions, rights, and privi' 
lege«i, which they may have en- 
joyed, or been entitled to, in 
1811, previous to such hostili*' 
ties : Provided always, that sucl^ 
tribes or nations shall agree to 
desist from all hostilities against 
the United States of America^ 
their citizens, and subjects, upon 
the ratification of the present 
treaty being notified to such 
tribes or nations, and shall so 
desist accordingly. And his Bri- 
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Article X. 
Inadinissible. 



Article XL 
ioadfliissible. 



tanDic majesty engages, od his 
part, to put an end, immediately 
after the ratification of the pre- 
sent treaty, to hostilities With all 
the tribes or nations of Indians 
with whom he may be at war, at 
the time of such ratification, and 
forthwith to restore to such 
tribes or nations, respectively, 
all the possessions, rights, and 
privileges, which they may have 
enjoyed or been entitled to in 
1811, previous to such hostili- 
ties : Provided always, that such 
tribes or nations shall agree to 
desist from all hostilities against 
his Britannic majesty and his 
subjects, upon the ratification of 
the present treaty being notified 
to such tribes or nations, and 
shall so desist accordingly. 

Article X. His Britannic 
majesty and the United States 
shall, by all the means in their 
power, restrain the Indians living 
within their respective domin- 
ions from committing hostili- 
ties against the territory, citi- 
zens, or subjects, of the other 
party. And both powers also 
agree and mutually ple<!|ge them- 
selves, if at any time war should 
unhappily break out between 
them, not to employ any Indians, 
nor to admit of their aid and co- 
operation in the prosecution of 
the war against the other party. 

Article XI. Each party shall 
effectually exclude from its na- 
val and commercial service, all 
teamen, seafaring, or other per- 
sons, subjects or citizens of the 
other party, not naturalized by 
the respective governments of 
the two parties before the — — 
day of . 

Seamen, or other persons, 
subjects of either party, who shall 
desert from public or private 
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ships or ressels, shall, when 
found within th^ jurisdiction of 
the other party, be surrendered, 
provided they be demanded with- 

in from the time of their 

desertion. 

No person * whatever shall, 
npon the high seas, and without 
the jurisdiction of either party, 
l^e demanded, or taken out of any 
ship or vessel belonging to sub- 
jects or citizens of any of the 
parties, by the public or private 
armed ships or vessels belonging 
to, or in the service of, the other, 
unless such person be, at the 
time, in the actual employment 
of an enemy of such other party. 
This article shall continue m 

force for the term of years. 

Nothing in this article contained 
shall be construed thereafter to 
nffect or impair the rights of ei- 
ther party. 
Article XH. Article XII. Ifeitherof the 

laadmiesible-. contracting parties shall hereaf- 

ter be engaged in a war against 
any third power, to which war 
the other of the parties shall re- 
main neutral, it is agreed that 
every vessel of the neutral par- 
ty sailing for a port or place be- 
longing to the enemy of the 
belligerent, without knowing that 
the same is besieged, blockaded, 
or invested, may be turned away 
from such port or place, but 
shall not be detained, nor her 
cargo, if not contraband, be con- 
fiscated, unless, after such no- 
tice, she shall again attempt to 
enter ; but she shall be permitted 
to go to any other port or place 
she may think proper. Nor 
shall any vessel or goods of either 
party, that may have entered 
into such port or place before 
the same was besieged, block- 
aded, or invested^ by the other. 
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and be foand dierein after the 
reduction or sarrender of soch 
place» be liable to confiscatioD, 
but shall be restored to the pro- 
prietors thereof ; and, in. order 
to determine what chai^cterizet 
a blockaded port, that denomina* 
tion is given only to a port where 
there is, by the disposition of the 
power which attacks it with 
ships stationary or sufficiently 
near, an evident danger in en* 
tering. 
A11TICZ.B Xin. AfLTichE, XIII. It is c^eed that 

Inadmissible. indemnity shall be made by hit 

Britannic majesty to the citizens 
of the United States, fi>r all losses 
and damages sustained by them 
during the late war between 
Great Britain and France, and pri- 
or to the commencement of the 
present war, by reason of irregu- 
lar or illegal captures, seizures, 
or condemnations of vessels and 
other property, under colour of 
authority, contrary to the known 
and established rules of the law 
of nations. And it is also agreed, 
that indemnity shall be made, by 
each of the contracting parties, 
to the subjects or citizens of the 
other party, for all losses and 
damage sustained subsequent to 
the commencement of the pre- 
sent war, by reason of the sei* 
^ure or condemnation of the 
vessels or cargoes, belonging to 
the subjects or citizens of th^ 
other party, which, in the ordi* 
nary course of commerce, hap- 
pened, at the commencement of 
hostilities, to be in the ports of 
the other party ; and by reason 
of the destruction of unfortified 
towns, and the pillage or destruc* 
tion of private property, and the 
enticement and carrying away of 
negroes, contrary to the known 
upA established roles and usages 
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to 



of war, between ciTiUzed na- 

tiODB. 

It 18 agreed that, for the pur- 
pose of dreterminiDg the indem- 
nities due by each contracting 
party, in conformity with the 
provisions of this article, com- 
missioners shall be appointed, 
in the following manner, viz : 
one commissioner shall be named 
by his Britannic majesty, and one 
by the President of the United 
Staces, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate there- 
of; and the said two commission- 
ers shall agree in the choice of 
a third ; or, if they cannot agree, 
they shall each propose one 
person, and of the two names so 
proposed, one shall be taken by 
lot, in the presence of the two 
original commissioners, and the 
three commissioners, thus ap» 
pointed^ shall be sworn and au- 
thorized and empowered, iippar- 
tially, to examine into all such 
claims and complaints, and to 
determine the indemnities which 
may be justly due for the same. 

The said commissioners shall 
meet at — , and shall have pow- 
er to adjourn to such other place 
or places as they shall think fit ; 
they shall also have power to ap- 
point a secretary, swear and ex- 
amine witnesses, and have all as- 
sistance and facilities necessary 
to effect the object of their ap- 
pointment. 

The award of the said com- 
missioners, or amajority of them, 
shall, in all cases, be final and 
conclusive, both as to the justice 
of the claim and as to the amount 
of the sum to be paid to the 
claimant and claimants ; and his 
Britannic majesty and the Unit- 
ed States agree and undertake 
to cause the sums so awarded to 
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Article XIV, 
Inadmissible. 



be dae by tbem, respectiyely^ to 
be paid in specie, to such claim- 
ant and claimants, without de- 
duction, ^nd at such place or 
places, time or times, as shall be 
awarded by the commissioners. 
Article XIV. It is also agreed, 
that no person or persons, re* 
siding within the dominions pf 
one of the parties, who may have 
taken part with the other party 
in the war between Great Britain 
and the United States, shall, on ' 
that account, be prosecuted, mo- 
lested, or annoyed, either in hi» 
person or property ; and that all 
such persons disposed to remove 
into the dominions of the other 
party, shall be allowed the term 

of months, freely to sell 

their property, of every nature 
and description whatsoever, and 
to remove accordingly. 

Article XV. This treaty, 
when the same shall have been 
ratified on both sides, and the 
respective ratifications mutually 
exchanged, shall be binding on 
both parties, and the ratifica^- 
tions shall be exchanged at (1) 
— in the space of— months 
from this day, or sooner ifpos* 
iible. (2) 

In faith whereof, we, the re- 
spective plenipotentiaries, have 
signed this treaty, and have 
thereunto affixed our seals. 

Done at Ghent, the day 

of— one thousand eight hun* 
dred and fourteen. 

True copy of the project submitted by the American to the Bri- 
tish, ministers, and also of the marginal changes, propositions, and 
remarks, made by the latter on returning their answer to the Ame* 
rican ministers' note> communicating said project of a treaty. 

C. HUGHES, Jr. 

f ecretaij American Mistioa extraoidinaiy. 



Article XV. 



(1) Washington, with all practi' 
cable despatch. 

(2) practicable. 
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Draft of article to ht inserted immediately after article Zd of thf 

American project.* 

All prisoners of war taken on either side, as well bj land as by 
sea, sball be restored as soon as practicable, after the ratifications 
of this treaty shall have been exchanged, on their paying the debts 
which they may have contracted during their captivity. The two 
contracting parties respectively engage to discharge, in specie, the 
advances which may have beea made by the other, for the suste* 
O^ce and m^tintenance of sach prisoners. 



American Ab. 7, in reply to British JVb. 7. 

Ghsitt, 3oth Nov. 1814 

The undersigned have had the honour to receive the note of 
the British plenipotentiaries of the 26th instant, together with their 
marginal alterations and suggestions, on the several articles of the 
project of a treaty of peace, proposed by the undersigned. 

The undersigqed consent that the day of the exchange of ratifi- 
cations be substituted to that of the signature of the treaty, as the 
time for the cessatio^i of hostilities, and for regulating the periods 
after which prices at sea shall be restored : it being understood 
that measures 3hall be adopted for a speedy exchange of ratifica- 
tions, and that the periods in the second article shall be fixed in a 
manner corresponding with this alteration. 

The undersigned will also agree to the new article respecting 
prisoners, and to the mode of reference proposed by the British 
plenipotentiaries in the third, fourth, fiflh, sixth, and seventh arti- 
cles, instead of that which had been proposed by the undersigned. 
But, in order to prevent delay, they will suggest that a time be 
fixed, within which the commissioners shall make their decisions 
and reports. 

The undersigned will decline insisting upon the 10th, 12th, and 
14th articles, and upon so much of the 13th article as relates to 
indemnities for losses s^nd damages sustained subsequent to the 
commencement of the present war. They wish to discuss the cases 
of vessels and property, in port when war viras declared or known ; 
and have the honour to enclose a copy of the provision made in 
that respect by the United States. They will also waive the resi- 
due of that (the 13tb) article, and the Uth article, it beiqg under- 
stood that the rights of both powers on the subject of seao^eii, and 
the claims of the citiasens and subjects of the two contractiqg par- 
ties, to indemnities for losses and damages sustained prior to the 
commencement of the war, shall not be affected, or impaired, by 
the omission in the treaty of any specific provision^ with respect tQ 
those two subjects. 

^ Proposed by the British nunisteys. 
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III ibrbdaring to insist upoo the discusfiion of subjects deeplj 
inyolving interests important to their country, and upon which the 
undersigned view the proposals offered by them for consideration 
as founded on principles the most Hioderate and conciliatory, thej 
give the strongest evidence of the anxious wish of their government 
that the negotiation should be brought to a happy issue. 

Sincerely participating in the desire expressed by the British 
plenipotentiaries, of endeavouring to reconcile the preteosions of 
both governments on the few subjects remaining for discussion, the 
undersigned have also assented to most of the alterations, proposed 
by the British plenipotentiaries, to those parts of the project which 
they have not entirely rejected. Q^ [To some of these alterations 
the undersigned are compelled by their duty to object. They have 
already stated, and now repeat, that, whilst requiring of Great 
Britain no sacriBce whatever, the government of the United States 
has not authorized the undersigned to agree to an^ stipulation in* 
volving any cession of the territory, or the dereliction of a|iy of the 
essential rights of the people of the United States. 

The objections of the undersigned are to one of the alterattons 
suggested by the British plenipotentiaries in the first article ; to 
some parts of the preamble of the third article ; -and to the eighth 
article ;] and they have also some other verbal alterations to sug«' 
gest. They request a conference, at such time and place as may 
suit the British plenipotentiaries, for the purpose of discussing 
those points^ and of agreeing on the places and times left in blaink 
in several of the articles. 

The undersigned renew to the British plenipotentiaries the as- 
surance of their high consideration. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
J. A. BAYARD, 
MENRY CLAY, 
JONATHAN RUSSELL, 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 

To the Plenipotentiaries of his Britannic 

majesty^ &c. Ac. &c. 

Extract of a law of the United States passed July Qlh^ 1812. 

" Sec. 6. ^nd he it further enacted. That the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, authorized, to give, at any 
time, within six months after the passage of this act, passports for 
the safe transportation of any ship or other property belonging to 
British subjects, and which is now wijthin the limits of the United 
States." 

British JSTote Ao. 8, 

The undersigned have the honour to acknowledge the recei|>t 
of the note addressed to them by the American plenipotentiaries. 
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md in cdmpiianc^ with their reqaest for a conference, shall be 
happy to receive them at the Chartreux to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 
The ondersigQed request the American plenipotentiaries to ac- 
cept the assurance of their high consideration. 

6AMBIER, 

HENRY GOULBURN, 

WILLIAM ADAMS. 

Oheitt, Nov. 30th, 1814. 



Protocol of a conference^ held the 1st December^ 1814» ol Oheni, 

At a conference held this day, the American plenipotentiaries 
proposed the following alterations in their project^ as amended by 
the British. plenipotentiaries. 

1. In article 1st, strike out the alteration consisting of the words 
** belonging to, and taken by," and preserve the onginal readings 
viz. " taken by either party from the other." 

This alteration wa» objected to by the British plenipotentiaries, 
and after some discussion, reserved by them for the consideration 
of their government 

2. Transpose alteration consisting of the words "originally cap- 
tured in the said forts or places, and which shall remain therein 
upon the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty," after the 
words " public property." 

Agreed to by the British plenipotentiaries. 

3. Article 2d. The term to be fifteen days in the Channel, in 
the North Seas, in all parts of the Atlantic ocean to the equinoctial 
line or equator,«and in all parts of the Mediterranean. Two months 
in the Atlantic ocean, to the laj^ode of the Gape of Good Hope, 
and three months in all other parts of the world. 

In lieu of this alteration, the British plenipotentiaries proposed 
the following, viz. '* That all vessels and effects which may be taken 
after the space of twelve days from the period of the exchange of 
the said ratifications, upon all parts of the coasts of North America, 
from the latitude of 23 deg. north, to the latitude of 47 deg. north 
and as far eastward in the Atlantic ocean as the 65 deg. of west 
longitude from the meridian of Greenwich, shall be restored on 
each side. That the term^shall be thirty days in all other parts of 
the Atlantic ocean, as far eastward as the entrance of the British 
Channel, and southward as far as the equinoctial line or equator, 
and the same time for the Gulf of Mexico and all parts of the West 
Indies. Forty days for the British Channel and the North Seas. 
The same time for all parts of the Mediterranean, and one hun- 
dred and fifty days for all other parts of the world, without excep- 
tion." Which was reserved by the American plehipotentiaiies 
for consideration. 
4. Article 3d. After the words ^* all islands within twenty leagaea 
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of,*' insert " aay part of" and. substitute ** points" for ^ pointy" 
ter the words '^ to be drawn due east from the." 
Agreed te by the British plenjyotenitaries. 

5. Article 3d. Strike out the words '* whereas claims have been 
made by the government of the United States to certain islands in 
the Bay of Fundy," and msert, *' whereas the severals islands in 
the Bay of Passamaquoddy, which is part of the Bay of Fundj, 
and the island of Grand Menan, in the said Bay of Fond^, ar4 
claimed by the United States, as being comprehended withm th^ 
aforesaid boundaries." 

Agreed to by the British plenipotentiaries* 

6. Article 7th. In the alteration, consisting of the words '<or of 
the sovereign or state so referred to as in many of the preceding 
articles contained," substitute '^ any" to " many." 

Not insisted on ; the British plenipotentiaries consenting to sub* 
stitate the words '* the four next" for the mai^nal if ords ** many 
of thei" 

7. Articles 3, 4, 5, and 6. Provide that the decisions of the 
Commissioners shall be made within a limited time. 

Objected to by the British plenipotentiaries. 

8. Article 8th. Substitute, after the words *' to the westward of 
the said lake so far as," the words '' their said respective territo* 
ries," instead of the words '' the territories of the United States*" 

Agreed to by the British plenipotentiaries. 

ft5-[9. Article 8th. Strike out from the words " and it is fur- 
ther agreed," to the end. 

Reserved by the British plenipotentiaries for the consideration 
of their government. 

ID. The American plenipotentiaries also proposed the following 
amendment to Article 8th, viz. *' The inhabitants of the United 
States shall continue to enjoy the 4iberty to take, dry, and cure 
fish, in places within the exclusive jurisdiction of Great Britain, ta 
secured by the former treaty of peace ; and the navigation of the 
river Mississippi, within the exclusive jurisdiction of the United 
States, shall remain free and open to the subjects of Great Britain^ 
in the manner secured by the said treaty ; and it is further agreed^ ' 
that the subjects of his Britannic majesty shall at all times have 
access, from such place as may be selected for that purpose, in his 
Britannic majesty's aforesaid territories, west, and within three 
hundred miles of the Lake of the Woods, in the aforesaid territo* 
ries of the United States, to the river Mississippi, in order to enjoy 
the benefit of the navigation of that river, with their goods, effects, 
and merchandise, whose importation into the said States shall not 
be entirely prohibited, on the payment of the same duties as would 
be payable on the importation ot* the' same into the Atlantic ports' 
of the said' States, and on conforming with the usual custom-house 
regulations.'' 

This amendment was left with the British plenipotentiaries for 
consideration. * 
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7be American pleDipotentiaries also intimated tbeir willingness 
to omit Article 8th altogether, if that course should appear more 
adFisahle to the British plenipotentiaries.] 

The American plenipotentiaries further proposed, in conformity 
with their note of Novemhel* 30th, bdemnifications for ships de- 
tained in British ports on the breaking out of the war, and aAer« 
wards condemned ; which was resisted by the British plenipoten- 
tiaries. 

After much discussion on this point, the conference was ad- 
journed. 

PrdiQCot if Cmtfermce mi December lOtk^ ISH.-'— OAail. 

The Protodoi of the preceding conference, held on the ls( 
instant, was settled. 

The British plenipotentiaries stated that their government couldf 
not consent to omit the words in article Ist, ^' belonging to either 
party and taken by the other," unless some modification should be 
introduced, either by excepting from mutual restitution all thos6 
territories which are made by any articles of the treaty the subject 
of reference to commissioners, or by excepting the Passamaquoddy 
Islands alone* 

Received by the American plenipotentiaries for consideration. 

0^[The British plenipotentiaries then stated, that with respect 
to the 8th article, their government ofifered, in lieu of the American 
proposals, to retain the amended article as far as the words " Stony 
Mountains,*' and to insert the following stipulation : 

*'His Britannic majesty agrees to enter into negotiation with the 
United States of America respecting the terms, conditions, and re- 
gulations, under which the inhabitants of the said United States 
shall have the liberty of taking fish on certain parts of the coast of 
Newfoundland, and other his Britannic majesty's dominions in North 
America, and of drying and curing fish in the unsettled bays, har- 
bours, and creeks, of Nova Scotia, Magdalen Islands, and Labrador^ 
sa stipulated in the latter part of the 3d article of the treaty of 1783, 
in consideration of a fair equivalent, to be agreed upon between his 
majesty and the said United States, and granted by the said United 
States for such liberty aforesaid. 

*< The United States of America agree to enter into negotiation 
with his Britannic majesty respecting the terms, conditions, and re- 
gulations, under which the navigation of the river Mississippi, from 
its source to the ocean, as stipulated in the 8th article o^'the treaty 
of 1783, shall remain free and open to the subjects of Great Bri- 
tain, in consideration of a fair equivalent, to be agreed upon be- 
tween his majesty and the United States, and granted by his ma- 
jesty."] 

Received by the American plenipotiaries for consideration. 

In the 7th article the British plenipotentiaries proposed, after 
the words *' all grants of land made previous to," to omit the wordi^ 
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<* to Ihat time,'* and insert <* previous to tbe commencement of the 
war ;'' so that tbe line would read *' all grants of land made pre- 
vious to the commencement of the war." 

Agreed to. 

The British plenipotentiaries proposed the insertion of the fol^ 
{owing article relative to the slave trade. 

** Whereas the traffic in slaves is irreconcileable with the prin- 
ciples of humanity and justice, and whereas both his majesty and 
the United States are desirous of continuing their efforts to promote 
its entire abolition, it is hereby agreed that both the contracting 
parties shall exert every means in their power to accomplish so 
desirable an object.'' 

Received for consideration. 

The British plenipotentiaries proposed the following provision ) 

'^ That the citizens or subjects of each of the contracting parties 
may reciprocally sue in the courts of the other, and shall meet 
with DO impediment to the recovery of all such estates, rights, pro* 
parties, or securities, as may be due to them by the laws of the 
country in whose courts they shall sue." 

Received for consideration. 

The British plenipotentiaries proposed in the preamble to the 
project of the treaty to omit the words *' Admiral of the White 
Squadron," and insert <' late Admiral of theWhife, now Admiral 
of the Red," in lieu of them, 

Agreed to. 

The Aoierican plenipotentiaries stated that possibly doubts 
taight arise as to the geographic<il accuracy of tbe words at the be- 
giDoingof the 8th article — ^' a line drawn due west from the Lak^ 
of the Woods along the 49tb parallel of north latitude." 

It was agreed ths^t an alteratioa should be made to guard againat 
6uch possible inaccuracy. 

The American plenipotentiaries proposed the following altera- 
tion in the draft delivered to them by^he British plenipotentiaries, 
relative to the manner of filling up the blan(;s in article 2d : '* fix- 
tend the terni of \2, days to 50 degrees north latitude, and to the 
36th west longitude ; include the British aud Irish channels in the 
term of 30 days ; include the B,altic in the term of 40 days ; instead 
of term of 1 50 days, insert 60 days for the Atlantic, aai far as the lati* 
tude of the Cape of Good Hope ; 90 days for every other part of the 
worldisouth of tbie equator; 120 days for all other parts ot the world.*^ 

Th^ coi^fej^'encei then ended. 

Protocol of Conference on December 1 2ihy 1814. 

The Protocol of the preceding conference, held on tbe lOth in- 
stant, was settled. 

0^[Aftermuch discussion relative to the 1st and 8th articles, the 
conference ended by the American plenipotentiaries undertal^ing 
to return an answer, in writing, to the propositions brought forwa]:;d 
l^y the British plenipotentiaries, at the last coRference.] 
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American Nide, No^ 8, writUn after the Caaference of \ 2th afDe- 

cenAer, 1814. 

Ghent, December I4th, 1614* 

The undersigned, having considered the propositions offered, in 
the conference of the 10th instant, hy the British plenipotentiaries, 
on the few subjects which remain to be adjusted, now have the ho- 
nour of making the communication which they promised. 

The first of them relates to the mutual restoration of the territo- 
ry taken by either party from the other, during the war. In ad- 
mitting this principle, which the undersigned had repeatedly de* 
clared to be the only one upon which they were autiiorized to treat; 
the British plenipotentiaries had, at first, proposed an alteration in 
the article offered by the undersigned, limiting the stipulation of re- 
storing territory taken during the war, to territory belonging to the 
party from which it was taken. The objection of the undersigned 
to this alteration was, that a part of the territory thus taken being 

/ claimed by both parties, and made a subject of conference by the 
treaty, the alteration would leave it in the power of one party to 
judge whether any portion of territory taken by him during the war, 
did or did not belong to the other par1;y, laying thereby, in the very 

, instrument of pacification, the foundation of an immediate misun- 
derstanding, the moment that instrument should be carried into ex- 
ecution. 

The British plenipotentiaries have now proposed to omit the 
words originally offered by them, provided, that the Passamaquod- 
dy Islands should alone be excepted from the mutual restitution of 
territory. 

The consent of the undersigned* to this solitary exception, if 
ibunded on the alleged right of Great Britain to those islands, might 
be construed as an implied admission of a better title on her part, 
than on that of the United States, and would necessarily aflbcttheir 
claim. The only ground for the exception consists in the allega- 
tion of the British plenipotentiaries that Great Britain had, during 
dome period subsequent to the treaty of peace of 1 783, exercised 
jurisdiction over those islands, and that the United States had sab- 
sequently occupied them, contrary to the remonstrances of the 
British government, and before the question of title bad been ad- 
justed. 

Under these considerations, the undersigned, unwilling to pre- 
vent the conclusion of the treaty of peace, will take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of agreeing to the exception proposed, 
with a provision, that the claim of the United States shall not, 
thereby, be in any manner affected. The undersigned have ac- 
cordingly prepared a clause to that effect, and which provides, also^ 
that the temporary possession may not be converted into perma- 
nent occupancy. They had agreed to the alteration proposed by 
the British plenipotentiaries in the mode of reference of the several 
boundaries and territory in dispute, under the expectation that the 
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proposed exception to a general restoration would not be insisted 
on, and they will add, that the objection to the temporary posses* 
sion by Great Britain of the Passamaqooddy Islands, would be con- 
siderably lessened by adopting a mode of reference which would 
insure a speedy and certain decision. 

[^To the stipulation now proposed by the British plenipotentia- 
ries as a substitute for the last paragraph of the 8th article, the un- 
dersigned cannot accede. 

The proposition made, respecting the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi, in the alteration first proposed by the British plenipotentia- 
ries to that article, was unexpected. In their note pf the 31st of 
October, they had stated, that they had brought forward in their 
note of the 21st of the same month, all the propositions which they 
had to offer ; and that subject was not mentioned either in this last 
mentioned note, or in the first conference to which it referred. In 
order to obviate any difficult}' i^rising from a presumed connection 
between that subject and that ofthe boundary proposed by the 8th 
article, the undersigned expressed their williogness to omit the ar- 
ticle altogether. For the purpose of meeting what they believed 
to be the wishes of the British government, they proposed the in- 
sertion of an article which should recognise the right of Great Bri- 
tain to the navigation of that river, and that of the United States to 
a liberty in certain fisheries, which the British government consi- 
dered as abrogated by the war. To such an article, which they 
viewed as merely declaratory, the undersigned had no objection, 
and have offered to accede. They do not, however, want any 
new article on either of thos^ subjects : they have offered to be 
silent with regard to both. To the stipulation now proposed, or to 
any other, abandoning, or implying the abandonment of, any right 
in the fisheries claimed by the United States, they cannot subscribe. 
As a stipulation merely, that the parties will hereafter negotiate 
concerning the subjects in question, it appears also unnecessary. 
Yet, to an engagement couched in general terms, so as to embrace 
all the subjects of difference not yet adjusted, or so expressed as to 
imply in no manner whatever an abandonment of any right claimed 
by the United States, the undersigned are ready to agree.] 

Since neither of the two additional articles proposed by the Bri- 
tish plenipotentiaries was included amongst, or is connected with, 
the subjects previously brought forward by them, it is presumed 
they are offered only for consideration, as embracing objects of 
common and equal interest to both parties. The undersigned will 
accede to the substance of the article to promote the abolition of 
the slave trade. They cannot admit the other article, which to 
them, appears unnecessary. The courts of the United States will, 
without it, be equally open to the claims of British subjects ; and 
4b% rely thai, without it, the British courts will be equally open t# 
the claims of the citizens of the United States. 
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Tbe midersigned renew to the Britiih plenipotentiaries the «g« 
ftarance of their high consideration. 

JOHN QJJINCY ADAMS, 
JAMES A. BAYARD, 
HENRY CLAY, 
JONATHAN RUSSELL. 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 

Co the Plenipotentiaries of his Britannic 

majesty^ ^c. &c. &c. 



Such of the islands in the Bay^of Passamaquoddy as are claimed 
hy hoth parties, shall remain in the possession ofthe party in whose 
occupation they n^ay be at the time ofthe exchange ofthe ratifica- 
tions of this treaty, until the decision respecting the title to the said 
islands shall have been made^ in conformity with the 4th article of 
this treaty. But if such decision shall not have taken place within 
 years afler the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty; 
such islands shall be restored to, and until such decision mav take 
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place, shall be retained by, the party who had possession of the 
same at the commencement of the war. No disposition made by 
this treaty of the intermediate possession of the islands and territo* 
ries, claimed by both parties, shall, in any manner whatever, be 
eonstraed to afiect the right of either. 



British Note JVb. 10, in answer to American No, 8* 

The undersigned hare had the honour to receive the note of the 
American plenipoteiitiaries, dated on the 14th instant, stating their 
consent to except the Passamaqooddy Islands from the mutual re- 
stitution of territory captured during tbe war, provided the claim of 
the United States shall not be in any manner affected thereby. To 
the article proposed by the American plenipotentiaries, so far as it 
is adapted to this object, the undersigned are willing to agree y but 
they object, as before intimated by them, to that part of the pro- 
posed article which would make it imperative on the commission- 
ers to decide the question within any fixed time, trusting that on 
-this head the American plenipotentiaries will be satisfied With their 
declaration, that it is the intention of his majesty *s government to db 
all that belongs to them to obtain a decision without loss of time. 
The project of the article subjoined, will be found to omit the cfiause 
intended to enforce a decision within some limited time, and to con- 
tain a slight alteration in the third clause, by substituting in the 
place of the words '* intermediate possession,'' the words, '* as tp 
such possession." 

0:^[So far as regards the substitution proposed by the undersign- 
ed, for tbe last clause of the 6th article, as it was offered solefy wift 
the hope of attaining the object of the amendment tendered by the 
American plenipotentiaries at the conference ofthe 1st instant, not 
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(iiffiGnity will be made in withdrawing it The undersized, re- 
ferring to the declaration made by them at the conference of the 
8th of August, that the privileges of fishing within the limits of the 
British sovereignty, and of using the British territories for purposes 
connected with the fisheries, were what Great Britain did not in- 
tend to grant without equivalent, are not desirous of introducing 
any article upon the subject. With the view of removing what 
they consider as the only objection to the immediate conclusion of 
the treaty, the undersigned agree to adopt the proposal made by 
the American plenipotentiaries, made at the conference of the 1st 
instant, and repeated in their last note, of omitting the 8th article 
altogether.] 

The undersigned avail themselves of this ppportunity to renew 
to the plenipotentiaries of the United States, the assurance of their 
high consideration. 

GAMBIER, 

HENRY GOULDBURN, 

WILLIAM ADAMS. 

Ghent, December 22, 1814. 

Accompanying British Note Ab. 10. 

Such of the islands in the Bay of Passamaquoddy as are claimed 
by both parties, shall remain in the possession of the party in whose 
occupation they may be at the time of the exchange of the ratifica* 
tions of this treaty, until the decision respecting the title to the 
said islands shall have been made, in conformity with the • , . 
article of this treaty* 

No disposition 'made by this treaty, as to such possession of the 
islands and territories claimed by both parties, shall, in any mjmner 
whatever, be construed to affect the right of either* 

Protocol of Conference. 

Ghent, 23d December, 1814. 

At a conference held this day, the protocol of the preceding^con* 
ference was settled. 

The American plenipotentiaries intimated their readiness to ac- 
cede to the propositions contained in the note of the British pleni- 
potentiaries, of the S2d instant. 

The following alterations were then agreed to : 

In the first article, after the. word '* oease," omit the words '* af- 
ter the exchange of the ratifications," and insert '' as soon as the 
treaty shall have been ratified by both parties." Substitute the 
word '' whatsoever" for the words "* without exception." Rest<ire  
the words *' taken by either party fi^Dm the other," in the room of 
the words *' belonging to either party and taken by." After the . 
words. ^* signing of this treaty," insert the words «' excepting only 
the islands hereinafter raentiooed.^" After the words " respectively 
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belong/* insert, Tefbatim, Uie wor^s of the tmendmeiit inclosed in 
the note of the British plenipotentiaries of the 32d instant, filling np 
the blank with the word ** fourth." 

2d article. The second article was altered so as to read as fol- 
lows : 

. Article II. Immediately after the ratification of this treaty bj 
both parties, as hereinafter mentioned, orders shall be sent to the 
armies, sqtiadrons, ofiicers, subjects, and citizens, of the two pow- 
ers, to cease from all hostilities; and to prerent all causes of com- 
plaint, which might arise on account of the prizes which may be 
taken at sea after the said ratifications of this treaty, it is recipro* 
cally agreed, that all vessels and effects which may be taken after 
the space of twelve days from the said ratifications, upon all parts 
of the coast of North America, from the latitude of twenty-three 
degrees north to the latitude of fifty degrees north, and as far east- 
ward in the Atlantic ocean as the thirty-sixth degree of west longi- 
tude from the meridian of Greenwich, shall be restored on each 
side ; that the time shall be thirty days in all other parts olf the 
Atlantic ocean north of the equinoctial line or equator ; and the 
same time for the British and Irish Channels, for the Gulf of Mexico, 
and all parts of the West Indies ; forty days for the North Seas, 
for the Baltic, and for all other parts of the Mediterranean ; sixty 
days for the Atlantic ocean, south of the equator, as far as the 
latitude of the Cape of Good Hope ; ninety days for every other 
part of the world south of the equator, and one hundred andtweaty 
days for all other parts of the world without exception. 

It was agreed that the article respecting prisoners of war sfaonki 
be the third article, and that the words " as hereiaafter meiitioa* 
ed," should be substituted for the words, ** shall have been ex- 
changed." 

The articles numbered in the original project 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, to be 
respectively numbered 4, 6, 6, 7, 8. 

In the 4th article, it was agreed that the blank should be filled 
up with the words *^ St. Andrews, in the province of New-Pmns- 
wick." 

In the 5th article, it was agreed that the blank should be filled 
up with the words '*St Andrews, in the province of New^Bmns* 
wick." 

Near the end of the 5th article, substitute the word '* fooith" 
for " third." 

In the 6th article, it was agreed to fill up the blank with the 
words *' Albany, in the State of New- York," and to sutMstitute the 
word ** fourth" for ** third," in the concluding paragraph. 

In the 7th article, substitute the word ** fourth" for *' third," in 
the last paragraph. 

It was agreed that the article respecting the African slave trade 
should be the 1 0th article, and that the words '* use their best ea* 
deavours," should be substituted for the words '^ exert every 
means in their power." 
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The 15th article of the project to be Qumbered 11; it iras 
agreed to insert in it, after the words '* on both sides,^' the words 
^' withoat. alteration by either of the contracting parties." 

Omit the words. *^ with all practicable despatch.'* Fill up the 
blank with the word '^ foar.'' Insert after the word " done," the 
.words. ''in triplicate." The British plenipotentiaries urged the 
article formerly proposed by them, as. to suits of law to be prose- 
cuted by the citizens or subjects of one nation in the courts of 
justice of the other. Resisted by the .American plenipotentia- 
ries. 

The conference was adjourned to the 24th inst. for the purpose 
of signing the treaty. 



The AfMrican Phmpiftentiaries to the Secretary of l^ate* 

Gheitt, 25th December, 18l4« 

Sir : We have the honour of transmitting herewith, one of the 
three copies of the treaty of peace between Great Britain and the 
United States, signed last evening by the plenipotentiaries of his 
Britannic majesty and by us. 

The papers, of which copies are likewise now forwarded, will 
exhibit to you so fully the progress of the negotiation since the 
departure of the Chauncey, that few additional remarks from us 
will be necessary. It may be proper for us, however, to state, 
that in ikerlnietrel-hetaLeen the time when our first project of a 
treaty Was sent to the Briti)|fh plenipotentiaries, and that when they 
communicated to us the answer to it, the despatches which we 
had sent by' Mr. Dallas, and the instructions to us, which had been 
published in the United States, were republished in England. 

Id declining to insist on the articles respecting impressment and 
indemnities, we made a formal declaration, that the rights of both 
parties, on the subject of seiamen and the claims to indemnities for 
losses and damages sustained prior to the commencement of the 
war, should not be affected or impaired by the omission, in the 
treaty, of a specific provision on these two subjects. 

From the time when the project of the treaty, presented by us, 
was returned, with the proposed alterations, it was apparent, that 
unless new pretensions on the part of Great Britain should be ad- 
vanced, the only important differences remaining to be discussed, 
were those relating to the mutual restoration of territory, taken 
during the war ; to the navigation of the Mississippi by British 
subjects, and to the right of the people, of the United States to the 
fisheries within the British jurisdiction. Instead of a general res- 
titution of captured territory, which we had proposed, the British 
government, at first, wished to confine it to the territory taken by 
either party belonging to the other. On our objecting, that this 
would make each party the judge, whether territory taken did or 
did not belong to the other, and thereby occasion new disputes. 
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they acknowledged it to be their object, that each partV shbuM^ 
untU a decision had taken place with respect to the title, retain 
possession of all the territory claimed by both parties, which might 
have been taken by siich party during the war. They proposed, 
howeyer, to limit the exception from mntaal restitution, to the is- 
lands in the Bay of Passamaquoddy. As it had been, on both sides, 
admitted, that ttie title to these islands was disputed, and as the 
method of settling amicably those disputes was provided lor in the 
treaty, we had not expected that the British government woold ad- 
here to the demand CKf retaining the temporary possession of those 
islaods. We insisted, therefore, on their being included in the 
general restoration, xmiW we had reason to believe that our further 
j>erseverance would have hazarded the conclusion of the peace 
itself 4 we finally consented, as an alternative preferable to the 
continuance of the war, to this exception, upon condition that it 
should not be understood as impairing, in any manner, the right of 
the United States to these islands. We also urged lor a stipulation, 
requiring an ultimate decision upon the title within a limited time ; 
but to this we also found opposed an insuperable objection, and we 
were finally induced to accept, in its stead, a declaration of the 
British plenipotentiaries that no unnecessary delay of the deci^ioit 
should be interposed on the part of Great Britain. . 

At the first conference on the 8th of August, the British pleni- 
potentiaries had notified to us, that the British government did not 
intend, henceforth, to allow to the people of the United States^ 
without an equivalent, the liberties to fish, and to dry and cure 
fish, within the exclusive British jurisdictioii, stipulated in their 
favour, by the latter part of the third article of the treaty of peace 
of 1783. And, in their note of the 19th of August, the British 
plenipotentiaries had demanded a new stipulation tO secure to 
British subjects the right of navigating the Mississippi : a demand, 
which, unless warranted by another article of that same treaty of 
1783, we could not perceive that Great Britain had any colourable 
pretence for making. Our instructions had forbidden us to snfier 
our right to the fisheries to be brought into discussion, and had not 
authorized us to make any distinction in the several provisions of 
the third article of the treaty of 1783, oi between, that article and 
any other of the same treaty. We had no equivalent to ofier for a 
new recognition of our right to any part of the fisheries, and we 
had no power to grant any equivalent which might be asked for it 
by the British government. We contended that the whole treaty 
of 1783, must be considered as one entire and permanent compact, 
not liable, like ordinary treaties, to be abrogated by a subsequent 
war between the parties to it ; as an instrument recognising the 
rights and liberties enjoyed by the people of the Unit^^d States at 
an independent nation, and containing the terms and conditions on 
which the two parts of one empire bad mutually agreed thence* 
forth to constitute two distinct and separate nations. In consent- 
ing, by that treaty^ that a part of the North American continent 
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should remain subject td the British jarisdictioD, the people of t^e 
tJnited States had reserved to themselves the liberty, which tl^ey 
liad ever before enjoyed, of fishing upon that part of the coasts, 
and of drying and curing fish upon the shores ; and this reserya- 
tion had been agreed to by the other contracting pajrty. We saw 
Dot why this liberty, then no new grant, but a mere recognition of 
a prior right, always enjoyed, should be forfeited by a war, any 
moi:e than any other of the rights of our national independence, 
or why we should need a new stipulation for its enjoyment more 
than we needed a new article to declare that the king of Great 
Britain treated^with us as free, sovereign, and independent states. 
We stated this principle, in general terms, to the British plenipo- 
tentiaries, in the note which we sent to them with our project of 
the treaty ; and we alleged it. as the ground upon which no new 
stipulation was deemed by our government necessary to secure to 
the people of the United States all the rights and liberties, stipu- 
lated in their favour, by the treaty of 1 7i3. No reply to that part 
of our note was given by the British plenipotentiaries ; but, in re- 
turning our project of a treaty, they added a clause to one of the 
articles, stipulating a right for British subjects to navigate the Mis- 
sissippi. Without adverting to the ground of prior and immemorial 
usage, if the principle were juBt that the treaty of 1785, from its 
peculiar character, remained in force iti all its parts, notwithstand- 
ing the war, no new stipulation was necessary to secure to the sub- 
jects of Great Britain the right of navigating the Mississippi, as far 
as. that right was secured by the treaty of 1783 ; as, on the other 
hand, no stipulation was necessary to secure to the people of the 
United States the liberty to fish, and to dry and cure fish, within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of Great Britain. If they asked the naviga* 
tion of the Mississippi as. a new claim, they could not expect we 
'should grant it without an equivalent : if they asked it because it 
had been granted in 1783, they must recognise the claim of the 
people of the United States to the liberty to fish and to dry and cure 
fish, in question. To place both points beyond all future contro* 
versy, a majority of us dete;:mined to offer to admit an article con* 
firming both rights : or, we offered at the same time, to be silent 
in the treaty upon both, and to leave out altogether the article de- 
fining the boundary from the Lake of the Woods westward. They 
finally agreed to this last proposal, but not until they had proposed 
an article stipulating for a future negotiation for an equivalent to be 
^ven by Great Britain for the navigation of the Mississippi, and by 
the United States for the liberty as to the fisheries within the Bri- 
tish jurisdiction. This article was unnecessary, with respect to 
its nrofessed object, since both governments had it in their power, 
without it, to negotiate upon these subjects if they pleased. We 
rejected it, although its adoption would have secured the boun- 
dary of the 49th degree of latitude west of the Lake of the Woods, 
because it would have been a formal abandonment, on our part, of 
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oiir claim t» the liberty as to ^the fisheries, reeogmsed by the trea- 
ty of 1783. 

You will perceive by the correspondence that the 9th article 
was offered u^ as a sine qua non and an ultimatum. We accepted 
it, not without much hesitation^ as the only alternative to a rup- 
ture of the negotiation, and with a perfect understanding that our 
government was free to reject it, as we were not authorized to sub-* 
Scribe to it. 

To guard against any accident which might happen in the trans- 
mission of a single copy of the treaty to the United States, the Bri* 
tish plenipotentiaries have consented to execute it in triplicate : 
and as the treatywith the British ratification may be exposed to the 
same danger, the times for the cessation of hostilities, the restora- 
tion of captures at sea, and the release of prisoners, have been fixed, 
not from the exchange of ratifications, but from the ratification on 
both sides, without alteration by either of the contracting parties. 
We consented to the intdDduction of this latter provision, at the 
desire of the British plenipotentiaries, who were willing to take a 
full, but wiere unwilling to incur the risk of a partial ratification, as 
the period trom which the peace should be considered as concluded. 

We are informed by them that Mr. Baker, their secretary, is to 
go oiit to America with the British ratification. 

We h^ve the honour to be, very respectfully, sir, your most 
humble and obedient servants, 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
J. A. BAYARD, 
HENRY CLAY, 
JONATHAN RUSSELL, 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 



Extract oj. a letter from Jonathan Russell^ esq, to ike Secretary of 
Statey dated Ghent, 2bth December, 1814. 

^' My necessary occupation, at this moment, in aiding my col- 
leagues to prepare our joint despatches, puts it out of my power to 
furnish you with any details or observations exclusively my own. 

" As, however, you will perceive by our despatch to you of this 
date, that a majority only of the mission was in favour of offering 
to the British plenipotentiaries, an article confirming the British 
right to the navigation of the Mississippi, and ours to the liberty as 
to the fisheries, it becomes me, in candour, to acknowledge, that I 
was in the minority on that question. I must reserve to myself 
the power of communicating to you, hereafler, the reasons Which 
influenced me to differ from a majority of my colleagues on that 
occasion ; and if they be insufficient to support tny opinion, I per- 
suade mytelf they will, at leasts vindicate my motives." 
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Mr. QalUUin to the Secretary of State. 

Ghent, 2£th December, 1814* - 

Sir : The treaty which we i^igDed yesterday^ with the British 
ministers, is, in my opinion, as favourable as conld be expected, 
tinder existing circumstances, so fsSir as they Were known to us. — 
The attitude taken by the State of Massachusetts, and the appear- 
ances in some of the neighbouring States, had a most unfavourable 
effect Of the probable result of the Congress at Vienna, we had 
no correct information. The views of all the European powers 
were precisely known, from day to day, to the British ministry. 
From neither of them did we, in any shape, receive any intimation 
of their intentions, of the general prospect of Europe, or of the 
interest they took in our contest with Great Britain. I have some 
reason to believe that all of them were desirous that it might conti- 
nue. They did not intend to assist us ; they appeared indifferent 
about our difficulties; but they rejoiced at any thing which might 
occupy, and eventually weaken our enemy. The manner in which 
the campaign has terminated ; the evidence afforded, by its events, 
of our ability to resist, alone, the now very formidable military 
power of England ; and our having been able, without any foreign 
assistance, and after she had made such an effort, to obtain peace 
oh equal terms, will raise our character and consequence in Eu- 
rope. This, joined with the naval victories, and the belief that 
we alone can fight the English on their element, will make us to be 
courted as much as we have been neglected by foreign govern- 
ments. As to the people of Europe, public opinion was already 
most decidedlv in our favour. I anticipate a settlement with Spain 
on our owv) terms, and the immediate chastisement of the Alge** 
rines. Permit me to suggest the propriety of despatching a squad- 
rop for that purpose, without losing a single moment. 

Thave little to add to our public despatch on the subject of the 
terms of the treaty. I really think, that there is nothing but nomi- 
nal in the Indian article, as adopted. With respect to precedent, 
you will find two, though neither is altogether in point, viz. the 

article of the treaty of Utrecht, and the latter part of the 

r article of our treaty with Spain. You know, that there was 

no alternative between breaking off the negotiations, and accepting 
the article ; and that we accepted it, only as provisional, and sub- 
ject to your approbation or rejection. 

The exception of Moose Island, from the general restoration of 
territory, is the only point on which it is possible that we might 
have obtained an alteration, if we had adhered to our opposition 
to it. The British governinent had long fluctuated on the question 
of peace : a favourable account from Vienna, the report of some 
success in the Gulf of Mexico, or any other incident, might pro- 
duce a change in their disposition ; they had, already, after the 
question had been referred to them, declared that they could not 
consent to a relinquishment of that point. We thought it too ha- 
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karddmi to risk the peace on the qoestioii of the temporary poaset* 
siQQ of that small island, aince the qaestion of title was fully re- 
aerved ;. and it v?aft« therefore, no cession of territory. 

On the subject oif the fisheries, within the jarisdiction of Great 
Britain, we have certainly done all that could be done. If, accord- 
ing to the construction of the treaty of 1783, which we assumed, 
the right was not abrogated by the war, it remains entire, since we 
most explicitly refused to renounce it, either directly or indirectly. 
In that case, it is only an unsettled subject of. difference between 
the two countries. If the right must be considered as abrogated by 
the war, we cannot regain it without an equivalent. We had none 
to give but the recognition of their right to navigate the Mississippi, 
and we offered it. On this last supposition, this right is also lost 
to them ; and, in a general point of view, we have certainly lost 
nothing. Rut we have done all that was practicably in support of 
the i^ight to those fisheries — 1st, by the ground We assume^, re- 
specting the construction of the treaty of 1783— 2d, by the offer to 
recognise the British right to the navigation of the Mississippi-^ 
3dly, by refusing to accept from Great Britain both her implied re* 
^unciation of the right of that navigation, and the convenient bound- 
ary of 49 degrees, for the whole extent of our and her territories, 
west of the Lake of the Woods, rather than to make an implied 
renunciation, on our part, to the right of America to those particu- 
lar fisheries. 

I believe that Great Britain is very desirous of obtaining the 
northern part of Maine, say from about 47 degrees north latitude, 
to the northern extremity' of that district, as claimed by us. They 
hope tbat the river, wiiich empties into the Bay des Chaleurs, in 
ihe Gulf of St. Lawrence, has its source so far west as to intervene 
between the head waters of the river St. John's, and those of the 
.streams emptying into the river St. Lawrence ; so that the line north 
from the source of the river St. Croix will first strike the heights 
of land which divide the waters emptying idto the Atlantic Ocean 
(river St. John's) from those emptying into the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, Triver des Chaleurs,) and afterwards the heights of land 
which divide the waters emptying into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
(river des Chaleurs,) from those emptying into the river St. Law<* 
rence ; but, that the said line never can, in the words of the treaty, 
strike any spot of land actually dividing the waters emptying into 
Uie Atlantic ocean, from those which fa^ll into the river St. Law- 
rence. Such will be the foundation of their disputing our claim 
to the northern part of^that territory ; but, feeling that it is not 
very solid, I am apt to think that they will be disposed to offer the 
whole of Passamaquoddy bay, and the disputed fisheries, as an 
equivalent for the portion of northern territory, which they want, 
in order to connect New-Brunswick and Quebec. This may ac- 
count for their tenacity with respect to the temporary possession 
of Moose Island, and for their refusing to accept the recognition of 
their right to the navigation of the Mbsissippi, provided they re- 
cognise ours to the fisheries. 
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That northern territory is of do importance to as, and belongs to 
the United States^ and not to Massachusetts, which has not the sha- 
dow of a claim to any land north of 45 degrees, to the eastward, of 
the Penobscot riirer, as you may easily convince yourself of, by re* 
curring to her charters, 

I have the honour to be, with respect, &rC. 

ALBERT GALLATIN. 

The Hon. the Secretary ot State 

of the United States, Washington. 



Extract from the Jaumal of the House of Representalivn qf the United StattJfi* 

APRIL 18, 1822. 

Mr. Floyd submitted the following resolutibn, viz : 

Residvid, That the Prefident of the United States be requested to cause to 
be communicaled to this Houset if not injurious to the public good, any letter 
or communication which may have been received from Josathan Russell, Es- 
i{uire^ one o! the Ministers of the United States who concluded the Treaty of 
Ghent, after the signature of that Treaty, and which was written in conform* 
ity to the indications contained in said Minister's letter, dated at Ghcnty 25th 
December, lttl4. 

The said retolution was read and ordered to lie on the table one day. 

AFRil. 19, 1822. » 

The resolution submitted by Mr« Floyd,' on yesterday, was taken up, read, 
and agreed to by the House. 



MESSAGE from the President of the United StateSy to the House 
of Representatives^ tf 4th May, 1822, in answer to their Resolu' 
Hon of 19<fc Afrily 1822. 

To the House of Representatives of the United States: 

Id compliance with a resolution of the House of Representatives, 
of the 19th of April, requesting the President *'to cause to be 
eommunicatedto the House, if not injurious to the public interest, . 
any letter which may have been received from Jonathan Russell, 
one of the Ministers who concluded the treaty of Ghent, in conform- 
ity with the indications contained in his letter of 25th of December, 
1814,'M have to state, that, having referred the resolution to the 
Secretary of State, and it appearing, by a report from him, that no 
such document had been deposited among the archives of the De- 
partment, I examined and found among my private papers a letter 
of that'description, marked ''private" by himself. I transmit a 
copy of the report of the Secretary of State, by which it appears 
that Mr. Russell, on being apprized that the document referred to 
by the resolution had not been deposited in the Department of State» 
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delirered there ** a paper purporting to be the duplicate of a letter 
written by him from Paris, on the ! 1th of February, 1815, to the 
then Secretary of State, to be communicated to the House, as the 
letter called for by the resolution." 

On the perusal of the document called for, I find that it commu- 
nicates a difference of opinion between Mn Russell and a majority 
of his colleagues, in certain transactions which occurred in the ne- 
gotiations at Ghent, touching interests which haye been since satis* 
factorily adjusted by treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain. The view which Mr. Russell presents of his own con- 
duct, and that of his colleagues, in those transactions, will, it is 
presumed, call from the two surviving members of that mission, 
who differed from him, a reply, containing their view of those 
transactions, and of the conduct of the parties in them, and who, 
should his letter be communicated to the House of Representatives, 
will also claim that their reply should be communicated in like man- 
ner by the Executive — a claim which, on the principle of equal 
justice, could not be resisted. I^he Secretary of State, one of the 
Ministers referred to, has already expressed a desire that Mr. Rus- 
sell's letter should be communicated, and that 1 would transmit, at 
the same time, a communication from him respecting it 

On full consideration of the subjept, I have thought it would be 
impro{[)er for the Executive to communicate the letter called for, 
unless the House, on a knowledge of these circumstances, should 
desire it ; in which case the document called for shall be commu- 
nicated, accompanied by a report from the Secretary of State, as 
above suggested. 1 have directed a copy to be delivered to Mr. 
Russell, to be disposed of as he may think proper, and have caused 
the original to.be deposited in the Department of i^tate, with in- 
struction to deliver a copy to any person who m ly be interested. 

JAMES MONROE. 

Washington, May 4th, 1822. 



Department of State, 

Washington, May 3, 1822. 

The Secretary of State, to whom was referred the resolution of 
the House of Representatives of the 19th ultimo, requesting the 
President '^ to cause to be communicated to the House, if not inju- 
rious to the public good, any letter or communication which may 
have been received from Jonathan Russell, Esquire, one of the 
Ministers of the United States who concluded the treaty of Ghent, 
afler the signature of that treaty, and which was written in con* 
formity to the indications contained in said Minister's letter, dated 
at Ghent, 25th af December, 1814," has the honour of reporting 
to the President, that, until after the adoption of the said resolution 
by the House, there was iipon the files of the Department <)f State, 
no letter from Mr. Russell, of the description mentioned thereia ; 
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4)ttt that "Mr.' Russell hiAiself has stiice 'delivered at the Depart- 
jment, a communication purporting to be the duplicate of a letter 
written by him from Paris, on the 11th of February, 1816, to the 
then Secretary of State, to be communicated to tl^e House, as the 
letter called for by their resolution. 
A copy of this paper is herewith submitted to the President. 

JOHN QJJINCY ADAMS. 



Extract from the Journal of the House of Representatives of the United States. 

MAT 6th, 1822. 

Mr. FuHer submitted the following resolution, to wit : 

Resolved^ That the President of the United States be requested to eonunu* 
nicate to this House the letter of Jonathan Russell, esquire, referred to in his 
message of the 4th of May, instant ; together with such communications as he 
may have received relative thereto, from any of the other ministers of the 
United States who negotiated the treaty of Ghent. 

. The said resolution was received by unanimous consent of the House, read^ 
and ordered to lie oh the table one day. 

MAT 7th, 1822. 

The House took up and proceeded to consider the resolution submitted by 
Mr. Fuller, yesterday, and the same being read, 
Mr. McCarty moved that it lie on the table ; which, being disagreed to. 
The question was taken on agreeing to the resolution, 
And passed in the affirmative. 
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Extract from the J^ational Intelligencer of Vith June, 1822.. 

CONGRESSIONAL^ 

[It is one of the most vexatious incidents that has ever occurred to us, of 
lesser importance, that we mislaid our notes of the proceedings which took 
place in the House of Representatives on the 7th May last, on Mr. FuUer^s 
motion, respecting Mr. RusselPs letter, and on the bill authorizing the change 
of the site of the canal in this city, both of which debates we hoped to have 
published. We have the more reason to regret the circumstance, because a 
curiosity has been expressed to see what was said on Mi. Fuller's motion. A 
friend, who attended to what passed, has furnished Us, from memory, with the 
following sketch of the proceedings on that occasion. It is brief, but is believed 
to be substantially correct.] 

HOVSE OF REPRSSENTATXYBS— 7th May, l822. 

Mr. Fuller^s resolution, which was submitted yesterday, request- 
ing the President to communicate the letter of Jonathan Russell, 
esq. relating to the treaty of Ghent, together with such communi- 
cations as had been received from the other plenipotentiaries, or 
either of them, in explanation of the letter of Mr. R. was called 
Qp, and, on the question of its adoption—^ 

Mr. Floyd said, he had moved the original resolution for the 
Ghent correspondence, with an expectation that it might throw 
«ome light on the importance of the Columbia river, and the bill 
before the House proposing an establishment there. As the; Pre- 
sident, however, had not thought proper to communicate the letter 
h question, when specially called for, he (Mr, F.) had moved to 
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have the message corninitfed to a committee of which he wtea 
member, but the motion had not prevailed. He had, however, 
hoped, since he had desisted from again requesting fhe letter, that 
DO other gentleman would have proposed it. It was manifest that 
it had been withheld |o prevent the excitement and ill blood which 
the contents might produce. He hoped the resolution would not 
be adopted. 

Mr. Fuller said, he was happy to hear from the gentleman from 
Virginia, that he had been induced to abstain from a further, call 
for Mr. R's letter to prevent the excitement of** ill blood,'' and he 
would by no means be behind him, (Mr. Floyd,) in such a laud- 
able intent ; but, in his opinion, the communication of the letter, 
and of the explanation of the other commissioners, to Congress 
and to the public, would have a far greater tendency to allay the 
ill blood, if any existed, than the suppression of the explanation^ 
while the. letter was in effect made public. The President's mes* 
sage informed us, Mr. Fuller said, that he had transmitted the lettei* 
to the Department of State, and directed copies of it to be delivered 
to persons who should apply ; consequently, it would soon reach 
the newspapers, while the comments or explanations which oiight 
to accompany it would be effectually suppressed. Nothing, in his 
opinion, could be more unfair than thus to stifle all reply. It re- 
minded him, he said, of what he had of l^te frequently witnessed 
in this House, wlien some bill was pending, and, before it was un- 
derstood, one of its opposers would 4nake a speech against it, and 
conclude with a motion to lay it on the table, which precluded all 
debate, and, consequently, -all explanation. -The indignation pro- 
duced by such a course every gentleman mast have observed and 
sometimes have felt. There was nothing so safe and honourable 
as a fall disclosure ofJhe statements of both sides. He regretted, 
he said, that his colleague, the writer of the letter, was not in bis 
seat, as he was sure he could not object to the call, more especially 
as it appeared from the message, that the gentleman himself had 
furnished to the Department a duplicate or copy of that letter to 
be communicated to Congress before the original had been found. 
As to the suggestion that the Ghent correspondence or the letter 
in question could throw a single ray of light on the subject of the 
occupation of Columbia river, it was too improbable, Mr. Fuller said, 
to have ever entered his mind ; but if the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Floyd) had expected it at tirst, he could see no reason for 
his giving over the pursuit. He hoped the House would see'tbe 
obvious justice' of adopting the resolution. 

Mr. Cocke said, he could see no reason for calling for the letter; 
the President had declined communicating it, and, therefore, he 
thpught it not proper in the House to persist in the call. 

Mr. Sergeant said, he rose to correct the error into which the 
gentleman from Tennessee ( VI r. Cocke) had fallen, in supposing 
the President had "declined" communicnting Mr Russell's letter. 
It appeared, on recurring to the message, (a part of which Mr. S. 
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read,) that he merely declined sending the letter, without also 
sending such answer or explanation as the majority of the commis- 
sioners who negotiated the treaty, or any of them, should request. 
On the other hand, the President signifies his willingness to com- 
municate both together ; and Mr. S. said, he could see no objec- 
tion whatever to the resolution, which seemed, under existing' 
circumstances,, to ask no more than was due to the survivers of the 
commissioners, whose conduct was implicated, and who had aright 
to be heard. ' 

Mr. Cocke, after hearing the message read, the terms of which, 
he said, he had not before so particularly attended to^ withdrew 
his'opposition. 

Mr. Hardin said, he was glad the letter was called for, and he 
should vote for the resolution, as it woiild show the western peo- 
ple in what manner their interests were disregarded or sacrificed ; 
that the commissiopers offered to give up the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi to secure the fisheries of the east. 

The resolution was then adopted with only one or two voices in 
the negative. * 



JHESSjiGE from the President of the United StateSy troTwnUting (pursuant to 
a resolution of the House of Representativesj of 7th May,) a Letter ofJona^ 
than RtuseUf late one of the Plenipotentiaries of the United States, at the 
negotiation of Ghent, with Remarks thereon, bif the Secretary oJ*State. 

To the House of Eepre? entatives : 

In compliance with the resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the 7th of May, requesting the President of the United 
States '^ to communicate to that House the letter of Jonathan Rus- 
sell, esq. referred to in his message of the 4th instant, together 
with such communications as he may have received relative there- 
to, from any of the other ministers of the United States who ne- 
gotiated the treaty of Ghent," I herewith transmit a report from 
tiie Secretary of State, with the documents called for by that reso- 
lution. JAMES MONROE, 

WasMngtoB, May 7, 1822. 

Department of State, 

Washington, 7th May, 1822. 

The Secretary of State has the honour of transmitting to the 
President of the United States his remarks upon the paper depo- . 
sited at the Department of State on the 22d of last month, by 
Jonathan Russell, late one of the plenipotentiaries of the United 
States, at the negotiation of Ghent, to be communicated to the 
House of Representatives, as the letter called for by their resolu- 
tion of the 19th of that month ; and the Secretary of State respect- 
fully requests that the President would transmit to the House of 
Representatives these Remarks, together with the above mentioned 
communication of Mr. Russell, on the renewal of the call therefor 
by the House. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
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Mr, Russell to the Secretary of State. 

(private.) 

Paris, lltb February, iSld, 

Sir : In conformity with the intimation contained in my letter of 
the (1) 35tb of December) I (2) now have the honour to state to you the 
reasons which induced me to differ from a majority of my col* 
leagues on the expediency of offering an article confirming the 
British right to the navigation of the Mississippi* and the right of the 
American people to take and cure fish in certain places within the 
British jurisdiction. 

The (3) proposition of such an article appeared to be inconsistent 
with our reasoning to prove its absolute inutility. According to 
this reasoning, ^no new stipulation was any more necessary, on the 
subject of such an article, than anew stipulation for the rec<^itioa 
of the sovereignty and independence of the United States. 

The article proposed appeared ako to be inconsistent with our 
instructions, as (4) interpreted by us, which forbid us to suffer (&3 our 
tight to the fisheries to be brought into discussion ; for, it eould not be 
believed that we were left free to (Q stipulate on a subject which 
we were restrained from (7) discusBing, and that an (a^ aigunifn^ 
and not an (9) agreementy was to be avoided. If our cw^trofstion 
was indeed correct, it might not, perhaps, be difficult to show 41iat 
ive have not, in fact* completely refrained from the interdicted dis- 
cussion. 

At any rate, the proposal of the article in question wat objection- 
able, inasmuch as it was incompatible with the principles asserted 
by a majority of the mission, and with the construction which 
(10) Oiis majority had adopted on that part of our instructions which 
related to the fisheries. If the majority were correct in. these 
principles, and in this construction, it became us to act accordingly ; 
if they were (11) not correct, still it was unnecessary to addincoiiaist- 
ency to error. 

I freely confess, however, that I did not accord with the majori- 
ty, either in their view of the treaty of 1783, whence they deriired 
their principles, or of our instructions ; and that my great objection 
to proposing the article did not arise from an anxiety to reconcile 
our conduct with our reasoning and declarations.^ 
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* [duplicate,] 

Patis, 11th Tebruaiy, 1822.t 

Sir : In conformity with.the intitoation contained in my letter of 
fbe (1) 25th December, I (2) have now the honour to €tate to you the 
reasons which induced me to differ from a majority of my col- 
leagues on the expediency of offering an article confirming the 
British right to^ the navigation of the Mississippi, and the right of 
the American people tb take and cure fish in certain places withia 
the British jurisdiction* 

The (3) proposal of such an article appeared to be inconsistent 
with our reasoning to prove its absolute inutility. 

According to this reasoning, no new stipulation was any more 
necessary, on the subject of such an article, than a new stipulation 
for the recognition of the sovereignty and independence of the 
United States. 

The article proposed appeared, also, to be inconsistetit with our 
instructions, as (4) interpreted by tit, which forbid us to suffer (5) our 
risht to thefisheriesj to be brought into discussion ; for, it could not 
he believed that we were left free to (6) ttipvlate on a subject 
which we were restrained from (7) ditcwtingj and that an {p) atgur 
tmity and not an (9) agreementy was to be avoided. If our con- 
struction was, indeed, correct, it might not, perhaps, be difficult to 
show that we have not, in fact, completely refrained from the iur 
terdicted discussion. 

At any rate, the proposal of the article in question was objec- 
tionable, inasmuch as it was incompatible with the principles as- 
serted by a majority of the mission, and with the construction which ' 
(10) that majority bad adopted on that part of our instructions 
which related to the fisheries. If the majority were correct ia 
these principles, and in this construction, it became us to apt ac- 
cordingly. If they were (H) incorrect, still it was unnecessary to 
Qdd ibconsistency to error. 

I freely confess, however, that I did not accord with th^ majori^* 

S, either in their views of the treaty of 1783, whence they derived 
eir principles, nor of our instructions ; and that my great bbjec* 
tion to proposing the article did not arise from an anxiety to re« 
concile our conduct with our reasoning and declarations. 

* The word (Co]py) had hefe been written b^ Mr. Russell, and erased. Tho 
traces of it are visiblt on the paper. 

t Abte on th^ date qftht Duplicate. This was the date of the paper as deli- 
vered by Mr. Russell on the ^d of April, 1822, at the Department oi State. It 
was afterwards altered to 1816, with his approbation, and before it was ceu- 
mnicated to the House^ at will be seen in the sequel* 
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I coaM not believe that the indepeBdence of the United States 
was derived from the treaty of 1783 ; that the recognition of that 
independence, by Great Britain, gave to this treaty any peculiar 
character, or that such character, supposing it existed, would ne- 
cessarily render this treaty absolutely inseparable in its provisions, 
and make it one entire and indivisible whole, equally imperishable 
in all its parts, by any change which might occur in the relations 
between the contracting parties. 

The independence of the United States rests upon those funda* 
mental principles set forth and acted on by the American Congress, 
in the declaration of July, 1776, and not on any British (12) grant 
in the treaty of 1783, and its era is dated accordingly. 

The treaty of 1783 was merely a (13) treaty of p©ace^ and there- 
fore subject to the same rule's of construction as all other compacts 
of this nature. The recognition of the independence of the United 
States could not (14) well have given to it a peculiar character, and 
excepted it from the operation of these rales. Such a recognition^ 
expressed or implied, is always indispensable on the part of every 
nation with whom we form any treaty (15) whatsoever. France, in 
the treaty of alliance, long before the year 1 T83, not only expressly 
recognised, but engaged 0^) effectually to maintain, this independ- 
ence ; and yet this treaty, so far from being considered as possess- 
ing any mysterious peculiarity, by which its existence was perpe- 
tuated, has, even without war, and although a part of it contained 
words of (17) perpetuity^ and was (18) unexecuted, long (19) since en- 
tirely terminated. 

Had the recognition of our independence by Great Britain given 
to the treaty of 1783 any peculiar character, which it did not, (20) 
still that character could have properly extended to those provi- 
sions only (21) which afected that independence. All those general 
rights, tor instance, of jnrisdiction, which appertained to the Unit- 
ed States, in their quality as a nation, might, so far as that treaty 
was declaratory of them, have been embraced by (22) such pecu- 
liarity, without (23) necessarily extending its influence to mere 

(24) special commercial liberties and (25) privileges, or tO provisions 

(26) long since executed, not indispensably connected with national 
sovereignty, (27) or necessarily resulting from it^ 

The liberty to take and cure fish, within the exclusive (28) juris- 
diction of (29) Great Britain, ^as certainly not necessary to perfect 
the (30) jurisdiction of the (31) United States; and there is no i'easoD 
to believe that such a liberty was intended to be raised to ^n equa- 
lity with the general right of fishing within the common jurisdic- 
tion of all nations, which accrued to us as a member »f the great 
national family. On the contrary, the distinction between the spe- 
cial liberty and the general right appears to have been well under- 
stood by the American ministers who negotiate^} the treaty of 1783, 
and to have been clearly marked by the very import of the terms- 
which they employed. It would evidently have been unwise in' 
them, however ingenious it may be in us, to exalt such a privilege 
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I could not beliete tUat tbe ind^pendleiioe of tb6 UoUed Stii^ 
wa»deriFedfiroin Ihe treaty of 1763 ; that the recognition of that 
mdepend^Dce^ by Great Britain » gave to this treaty any pecnliajr 
chuacter, or that such character, supposing it existed, woald ne-: 
cessarrly render tliis treaty absolutely inseparable in its provisipns, 
aad^make. it one entire and indivisible whole, equally imperishable 
in all its parts, by any change which might occnr in the relations 
between the contracting parties^ 

The independence of the United States rests open those funda- 
mental pnnctpies set forth and acted on by the American Congress, 
in the declaration of July, 1776, arid not on any British (13) grant 
in the treaty of 1 783 ; and its sera is dated accordingly. 

The treaty of 1783 was merely a (13) H-eaty of peace, and there* 
fore subject to the same roles of construction as all othier compacts 
ei'tbis nature. The recognition of the independence of the United 
States could not (14) have well given to it a peculiar character, and 
excepted it from the operation of these rules. Such a recognition, 
expressed or implied, is always indispensable on the part of every 
nation with whom we form any treaty (15) whatever. France, in 
the treaty of alliance, long before the year 1783, not only express- 
ly reeogntsed, but engaged (16) effeeiiutUp ia mainiain this indepen- 
detiee; and yet this treaty^ so far from being considered as possess* 
ing any mysterious peculiarity by which its. existence was perpe^ 
tuated, ha», even without war, and although a part of it contained 
words of (17) perpeiuity and was (18) vnexecuted long (19) since tenni. 
sated. 

Had the recognition of our independence by Great Britain given 
to the treaty of 1783- any peculiar character, which it did not, 
po) yet thalf character could have properly extended to those pro- 
visioos only (^1) vfkich affected that independence. All those «gene« 
ral rights, for instance, of jurisdiction, which appertained to tbe 
United States in their quality as a nation, might, so for as that treaty 
was declaratory of them, have been embraced by (22) that peculi-> 
arity without (23) necessarily extending its influence to mere (24) 
8pe'ciaWi6er/ie* j|nd (^^) privileges^ or to provisions (^Q) long since tX'^ 
fcuudy) not indispensably connected with national sovereignty, 
(27) nor necessarily resulting from it. . . 

The liberty to take and cure fish within, the exclusive {%^) jurist 
iktim of (!ld) Grtat Briiain^ was certainly not necessary to perfect 
the {20yjurisduti6n of the (3i) United States. And there is no reason 
to believe that such a Hberty was intended to foe raised to an equa* 
lity with the general rigiit of fishing within the common juris<i^tion 
of all natioYis, which accrued to us as a member of the great aa^- 
tional family. On the contrary, the distinction between the special 
liberty and the general night, appears to have- been well under* 
stood by the American ministers who negotiated the treaty of 1783^ 
and to have been clearly marked by the very import of the terms 
which they employed. - It would evidently have iJeen unwise, ia 
them; however ingenious it may be in us^ to exalt such a privilega 
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it the Irank of a setereigii tight, and thereby to bate assiimed th^ 
UDDecessary and inconvetiient obligation of considering such a liber- 
ty to be an indispensable condition of oar national existence, and 
thus rendering that existence as precarious as the liberty itself, 
They could not have considered a privilege, which they expressly 
made to depend, to a very considerable extent, for its continuance, 
(38) on events and private interests, as partaking of the character 
and entitled to, the duration of the inherent properties of sove- 
reigpaty. The settlement of the shores woiight, at any time, have 
been effected by the policy of the British government, and would 
have made the assent of British subjects, under the influence oi 
that policy, necessary to the continuance of a very considerable 
portion of that (33) liberty. They could not have meant thus to 
place, within the control of a foreign (34) government and its sub- 
jects, an (36) integral part, as we now affect to consider this privi- 
lege, of our national rights. 

It is from this view of the subject that I have been constrained 
to believe that there was nothing in the treaty of 1783, which 
eould, essentially, distinguish it from ordinary treaties, or rescue it, 
on account of any peculiarity of character, from the jura bdli, or 
from the operation of those events on which the (36) continuation 
or termination of such treaties depends. I was, in like manner, 
.compelled to believe, if any such peculiarity belonged to those ' 
provisions, in that treaty, which had an immediate connexion with 
our independence, that it did not necessarily affect the nature of 
the whole treaty, (37) or attach to a privilege which had no analo- 
gy to such provisions; or any relation to that independence. 

I know not, indeed, any treaty, or any article of a treaty, what- 
ever may have been the subject to which it related, or the terms in 
which it was expressed, that has survived a war between the par- 
ties, without being specially renewed, by referehce or recital^ in 
the succeeding treaty of peace. I cannot, indeed, (38) conceive of the^ 
possibility of such a treaty or such an article ; for, however clear 
and strong the stipulations for perpetuity might be, these stipula- 
tions themselves would follow the fate of ordinary unexecuted en- 
gagements, and require, after a war, the declared assent of the par- 
ties for their revival. 

We appeal:, in fact, not to have had an unqualified confidence in 
oar construction of the treaty of 1783, or to have been willing to 
reat exclusively on its p^culinr character our title to any of the 
rights mentioned in it, and much less our title to the fishing (39)libertf 
in question. If hostilities could not affect that treaty, (40) or abro- 
gate its provisions, why did we permit the boundaries assigned by 
it to be brought into discussion, or stipulate for a (41) restitution of all 
places taken from us during the present war ? If such (42) restitution 
was secured by the riiere operation of the treaty of 1783, why did 
we discover any solicitude for the status ante belltanf and not resist 
the principle 6{ uH possidetis on that ground ? 



to the rank of a sovereign right, and thereby to have asflumed tfte 
^oaecesfliaty aod inGOQyenLeot<obligation ofcoBsicleringtucha lib* 
ertj^ to be an indispensable condition of our national existence^ and 
thus rendering that existence as, precarioos as the liberty itself 
They couHL not have - considered a privilege which they ex- 
pressly made to depend, to a very considerable extent, for its con- 
tinuance, (32) on mere events and private interests, as partaking of 
the character, and entitled to the duration of the iolierent proper- 
ties of sovereignty, Xhe settlement of the shores mighty at any 
time, have been effected by the policy of the British government, 
and would have raade»the assent of British subjects under theinflu** 
ence of that policy, necessary to the continuanceaof « iTery consi^ 
derable portion of that (33) prWilese. They could not have meant 
thus to place within the control of a foreign (3^) poww mid its 
subjects, an (35) inUgrmlpari, as we now affect to consid^ this pri* 
vilege, of our national rights* 

It is from this view of the subject that I hai^ been ,constriuned 
to believe that there was nothing in the treaty of 1783, which could 
essentially disdaguish it from ordinary treaties, or rescue it, oft 
account of apy peculiarity of character, from the jura M/t, ot from 
the operation of those events on wkii^h the (36) continuanee or ter« 
mination of such treaties depends. . « 

I was, in like manner, compelled to believe, iC any such peculi- 
arity belonged to those provisions in that treaty, which had aff im^ 
mediate connection witb our independence, that it did not neeesii- 
rily affect the nature of the whole treaty, (37) nor attach to .a privi* 
lege which had no analogy to such provisions, nor any relation to 
that independence. 

I know not, indeed, any treaty, nor any article of ji treaty, wha^ 
eyer may have been the subject to which it related^ or' the.term0 
in which it was expressed, that has survived a War between the 
parties, without being specially renewed, by reference or recital 
ip the succeeding treaty of peace. I cannot, indeed, {^) conceive the 
possibility of such a treaty, or of such an ar^cle ; for, however 
clear and strong the stipulations for perpetuity might be, these 
stipulations themselves would follow the &te of ordinary une^cui* 
ed engagements, and require, after a war, the declared assent of 
the parties for their revival. 

We appear, in fact, not to have aa unqualified confidence in ouf 
construction of th^ treaty of 1783, or to have been willing to reft 
exclusively on itg peculiar character our title to any of the r^gjhla 
mentioned in it ; apd much less out title to the fishing (39) orivUpg^ 
in question. « » - 

If hostilities could not affect that treaty, (40) nor abrogate its pro- 
visions, why did we permit the boundaries assigned by it, to be 
brought into discussion, or stipulate for a (^1) restoration of all places 
taken from us during the present war ? If such (42) a restitution if as. 
secured by the mere operation of the treat]ji of 1793, why did we^ 
discover any solicitude for the 8tatm Cmie 6ri(tim, and ^pt resist the. 
principle of uti possidetis on that ground. 

9 
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With regard t« the fishing privilege, we distinctly slated to yot, 
in our letter of the (43) 2l8t of December, that, (44) ««at the time of 
the treaty of 1783, it i^ras (45) no new grant, we having always before 
that time enjoyed it," abd thus eDdeavoared to derive our title to 
it from (46) pre8cription.^ A title, derived from immeaiM>rial usage^ 
antecedent to 1783, could not well owe its ori^n or its valt<kty 
(47) to a compact concluded at that time, and we (48) could, tberefore; 
in this view of the suhject, correctly ^y that this privilege (49)waB b« 
new grant ; that it, that our right to the exerciae of it was totally 
independent of such compact. If we were well-founded, however, 
ID the "assertion of our' prescriptive title, it was quite (SO) unneces- 
sary to attempt <% pve a kind of charmed existence to the treaty of 
1783, and to extend its (51) untenable influence to ev^ry article of 
Which it-was composed, merely to -preserve that title which we 
d^lared Id' he in no way derived from it, and which had existed, 
and, of course, could exist, withoet it« 

It was rather unfortunate, tod» for our argument against a seve- 
fatice nf the provi8ion» of that treaty, that we should have disco* 
v*ered, Morsel vesr, (S^) a radical difference between them, making the 
lishinf (53) privilege depend on immemorial usage, and, of course, dis- 
, tiitct in ita -nature (54) and orjgia from the rights resulting from our 
independetice. 

* We, indeed, throw some obscurity over this subject when we de- 
elar% to you< that this privilege was«lways enjoyed by us before the 
tieaty of 1783, thence inferring that it was not granted by that trea- 
ty, and in the same sentence and from the same fact, appear also to 
infer^lhat it was not to be forfeited by war any more than (55) any 

other of the rights of our independence, making it thus One of (56) these 

rights, and of course, according to our doctrine, dependant on that 
treaty. 

» There might have been nothing incomprehensible in this mode 
ef reasoning, had the treaty recognised this priviiege to he derived 
from' prescription, and confirmed it on that ground. ^The trea^ 
has, however, not the slightest allusion to the past, in reference to 
llifs privilege, but regards it only with a view to the future. The 
treafy, (57) therefore, cannot be construed as supporting a pre-exist* 
ing' title, but aa containing a grapt entirely new. If we claim, there- 
fore, under the treaty, we mdst renounce prescription, and if we 
claim from prescription, we can derive no aid from the treaty. If 
Ihe treaty be imperishable ifi all its parts, the fishing privilege re- 
mains unimpaired without a recurrence to immemorial usage ; and 
V our title to it be well-founded on immemorial usage, the treaty 
may perish without affecting it. To lyive endeavoured to support 
ft' on both grounds, implies that we had not entire confidence in 
either, and to have proposed a new article, indicates a distrust of 
both. 

It is not, as I conceive, difilcult to show that we (58) cannot, Iq, 
deed, derive (59) a better title to this fishing privilege, from pre- 
aoriptton, then from any indestructible quality of the treaty of 1 783» 



Witb r^rd to the fisfaing privilege, we distinct] j stated to. j^ou, 
in oar letter of the (^3) 25th of Decomiwr last, that (44) at the time ef 
the treaty of 1783, it was (45) tMnewgrani^ we having always before 
\h«t time enjoyed it, and thus endeavoured to derive our title to it 
frem (46) preseripiion ; a title derived from immemorial usage, ante- 
cedent to 178a, could not well owe its origit, or its validity, (47) to 
any compact, concluded at that time; and we (48) migi^t, therefore^ 
'in this view of the subject, correctly say that this privilege (49) was 
tben no Dew<^rant ; that is, that our right to the exercise of it was 
totally independent of such compact If we were well founded, 
however, in the assertion of our prescriptive title, it was quite 
(50y unnecessary for us to attempt to give a kind of charmed existence 
t9 the treaty of 1783, and to extend its (^1) indefinable influence to 
every article of which it was composed, merely to preserve thast 
title which we declared to be in no way derived from it, and which 
had existed, and, of course, could exist without-it. 

It %as rather unfortunate, too, for our argument against the se^ 
verance of the priwisions of that treaty, that we shduld hav9 dis- 
covered, ourselves, (5$) such a radicai difference between them, 
making the fishing (53) privilege to depend on the immemorial usage, 
and, of course, distimct, in its nature (54) and in its origio, from thte 
rights resulting from our independence* 

We indeed throw some obscurity over this subject, when we de- 
clare to you that this privilege was always enjoyed by us before 
the treaty of 1788 ; thence inferring that it was not granted by that 
treaty, and, in the same sentence, and from the same fact, appear 
also to infer that it was not to be forfeited by war, any more than 
{65) ansf other of the rights of independence ; making it thus one of (fl^) 
those rights, and, of course, according to our doctrine, dependant on 
that treaty. There might have been nothing incomprehensible in 
this mode of reasoning, had the treaty recognised this privilege to 
"be derived from prescription, and confirmed it on that ground. 
The treaty, however, has not the slightest allusion to the past, in 
reference tpathis privilege, but regards it only with a view to^e 
future. The treaty (^7) cannot, therefore, be construed aa support- 
ing a pre-existing title, but as containing a grant entirely new. If 
we claim, therefore, under the treaty, we must renounce prescript 
tion ; and if we claim from prescription, we can derive no aid fpom 
tbe treaty. If the treaty be imperishable in all its parts, the fi^h*- 
ing privilege remains unimpaired, withoi^a irecurrence to imme* 
knorial usage ; and if oi}r title to it be well founded on immemorial 
usage, the treaty may perish without affecting it. To have endea- 
voured to support it on both grounds, implies that we had not entire 
confidence in either, and to have proposed a new article indicates 
a distrust of both. 

It is not, as I conceive, difficult to show tliiat we (£8) can, indeed, 
derive (^) no better title to this fishing privilege from prescription, 
than from any indestructible quality *f the treaty of t7a3. 
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Freilcri|»tioQ (^) appean to ue t6 be inapplicable to the (61) panrtlei 
and to the ijdiX) lubject, and to l>e defective both in (68) facf and «lEict* 
As to the parties :-— the immemorial enjoyment of a privilege 
within British jatisdiction, by British subjects, the inbabitants df 
British colonies, could not well be considered as evidence of a title 
to that privilege clairited (04) by tbe citizens of an independent repab- 
lie, residing wkhki the ezcKisiyb jurisdiction of that republic. The 
(teople of the United States, as snch, conld have claimed no special 
privilege within the -dominions of any foreign power Irom immemo- 
riid usage, in- 1793, when the longest duration of their own existence 
in that qiiality was litde more, at the utmost, than the brief period 
of seven yearSf which is surely not heyond the memory of man, 
{Mrc memoriam haminis,) The people of the Un*ited States bad 
never, m fact, during that period, enjoyed the fishing privilege a 
moment ; bekig effectually prevented tiierefrom by the existing 
state of hostilities^ Nor could the inhabitants of the colonies, ori- 
ginally constituting the United States, even in their colonial condi- 
tion*, acquire against their sovereign any riglft from long usage 
,(65) or mere lapse of time, (66) (nullum tempus regi dtcurrit.) The Bri- 
tish sovereign was always competent t6 regulate (67) and rettrain his 
coloniei in their commerce and intercourse with each other, when- 
ever and however he might think proper, and had he forbid his 
subjects in the province of (66) Hanachasetts, to fish (69) and dry and 
cure fish in the bays, harbours, and creeks of Labrador, which,'by 
the way, had (70) not Immcmorianj belonged to him, it is not to be ima- 
gined that they wcnild have conceived themselves discharged from 
the obligation of submitting, on accoontof any pretended right from 
immemorial usage. The fishing privilege, therefore, enjoyed by 
British subjects within British jurisdiction, could give no perma^' 
nent and independent right to those subjects themselves, and, 
(71) a fortion, no such riffht to the citizens of the Uiiited States, 
jclaiming under a (72) dfferent estate and in a different capacity. 
Great Britain might, indeed,«as well prescribe fbr the prerogatives 
offlher sovereignty over us, as we for any of the privileges wbicll 
we enjoyed as lier subjects. 

I do not think it necessary to inquire how far the pra(5Hce of the 
people of Massachusetts was the practice of (75) the whole original 
thirteen United States, or of the United States now, including Lou- 
isiana ; or hoY7 far the immemorial usage of the people of Boston 
can establish a pre8cri]||ive right in the people of New-Orleans. 
1 trust I have said enough to show that prescription is (74) inappiiea- 
ble to the partita. It is also, 1 conceive, inapplicable to the subject. 

Had the United States, as an independent nation, enjoyed, from 
time immemorial, the fishing privilege in question, still, from the 
nature of this privilege, no prescriptive right (75) could have thence 
been established. A i%ht to fish, or to trade, or to do (76) any other 
actor thing within the exclusive jurisdiction of a foreign state, is a 
(77) simple pd^er, a right (78)«f mere abflityy (yufffiens/dftift a/if,) de- 



PfMCliptioQ (60) Appears to be indppKcaUe tO'tbe (61) poHkt^ and . 
to the (Od) ndffictf and to be 4M*ectivie both in (63)/a6| and effect. 
. As to the parties t^^he immemorial enjoyment of a priyilege, 
within British jurisdiction, by British subjects^ the' inhabitants (^ 
British colonies, could not well be considered as evidence of a title 
to that privil^e, (64) claimed by citizens of an independent repub- 
lic, residing within the exclusive jurisdiction of that republic. The 
people of the United States, as such, could have claimed do special 
privilege within the dominions of any foreign power, from imme« 
morial asage, in 1783, when the longest duration of their own ex- 
istence in that quality w^ little more, at the utmost, than the brief 
period of seven years, which is surely not beyond the memory of 
man, {vltra memoriam hamdms.) The people of the United States 
had never, in fact, during that period, enjoyed the fishing pri^lege 
a moment, being effectusJly prevented therefrom by the existing 
state of hostilities. Nor could the inhabitants of the colonies, origin** 
ally constituting the United States, even in their colonial condition, 
acquire t^nst their sovereign any right from long usage, (6^) or ths 
mere lapse of time, (66) (nulhm iempus regi oeeurrii.) The British so- 
vereign was always competent to regulate (67) or to restrain them in 
their commerce and intercourse with each other, whenever and 
however he •might think proper. And had he forbid his subjects, 
in the province of (68) Massachusetts Bay, to fish, (69) and to dry and 
care fish, in the bays^ harbours, and creeks, of Labrador, which, 
by the way, had (70) not immefnorialfy belonged to htm^ it is not to be 
imaged that they would have conceived themselves discharged 
from the obligation of submitting, on account of any pretended right 
from immemorial usage. * 

The fishing privilege, therefore, enjoyed by British subjects* 
within British jqrisdiction, could give nc^ permanent and independ-^ 
ent right to those subjects themselves, and, (7l) Bfortiorij no such 
right to the citizens of the United-States, claiming, under a i73)ilt/. 
fereiUettattj and in a different capacity. Great Britain might, indeed, 
as well prescribe for ^he prerogatives of her sovereignty over us, 
as we for any of the privileges which we enjoyed as her subject. 

1 do not think it necessary to inquire hew far the practice of the 
people of Massachusetts was the practice of (73) the people of the 
whole original thirteen United States, or of the United States now. 
Including Louisiana ; or how far the immemorial usage of the people 
of ftoston can establish a prescriptive right in the people of New- 
Orleans. I trust 1 have sai^. enough to show that prescription is 
{14)^nt^Heable 4o the partiee. 

It is, also, I conceive, inapplicable to the subject. Had the 
United States, as an independent nation, enjoyed, from time imme- 
morial, the fishing privilege in question, still) from the nature of 
this privilege, no prescriptive right (75) would have thence been 
established. A right to fish, or to trade, or to do (76) any other 
thing, within the exclusive jurisdiction of a foreign state, is a (77) 
timpU, powery a right (78j of mere a<k7t(y, jus mejra facultatis^ depend- 
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pending on the wiU of snch state, (7^) and it com^queatly iiiipwiBi^iti^ 
ble. An independent (flO*) title can be deriyed only from treaty. ' 

I conceive, therefore, that (80) our elAim to the fishing fwivilege^ 
from immemorial usage, is not only unsupported by the (81) feet, 
Init cannot, in (^) effect, result from such usage. 

I have, (^) from this view of the subject, been led to conclude, 
that the treaty of 1783, in relation to the fishing liberty, is abrogs^* 
ed by the war ; that this liberty is totally destitute of support from 
prescription ; (^) and that we aae, consequently, left without any title 
to it whatsoever. Fori, I cannot prevail upon myself to seek for 
such a title in the relative situation of the parties, at the time of ne- 
gotiating the treaty of 1783, and contend, according to the insinusf 
tion contained in our letter to you of the (85) 2l8t ^f December, that . 
the jiurisdiction of Great Britain over the colonies, assigned to her 
in America, was a grant (86) frtfm the United States, and that the 
United States, in making this grant, (87) reserved to themselves the 
privilege in question. Such a pretention, however lofty, is so in- 
consistent with (88) the circumstances of the case, and with any sobef 
construction which can be given to tliat treaty, that I shall, I trust 
be excused from seriously examining its validity. 

Having thus stated some of the reasons which induced me to difier 
in opinion from a majority of my colleagues, relative to this cha- 
racter of the treaty of 1783, as well as with regard to every other 
foundation on which they were (89) disposed to rest our title t» the 
fishing privilege, I shall now proceed to . cpr plain the (90))Bauses 
which influenced me to dissent from them in the interpretation of 

•ur (91) instructions. 

These instructions forbid us to permit our (92) rights to the trade 
beyond the (93) Cape of Good Hope, to the fisheries, and to Louisiana) tO 
be birought into discussion* I conceived that this prohibition ex* 
tended to the general rights only, which affected our sovereignty, 
and resulted from it, and not (94) to mere ^cial liberties and privir 
leges which had no relation to that sovereignty, either as to its na* 
lure or extent. 

The right (95) relating to the trade beyond the. Cape of Good 
Hope, was the right which belonged to us as an independeoi (^) na« 

tion, in common with all other independent nations, and not the permission of 

trading to those parts of the £ast Indies which were within the ex* 
elusive jurisdiction of Great Britain. In like manner, the right to 
the fisheries, contemplated by our instructions, was,. (97) 1 concaved, 
the right, common to all nations, to use the open sea for fishing as well 
as for navigation, and (98) not to the liberty to fish (99) and cure fish 
within the territqrial limits of any foreign, state. .The right to 
Louisiana, (lOO) which was not to he brAight into discussion, was the 
right to the empire and domain of that region, and (101) not to (be 
right of excluding Great Britain from (i 02) the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi. 1 

How far we conformed to this instruction, with regard to. the ge- 
neral right to Louisiana, it is not necessary for me here to inquire ; 



ing on the Trill of socb state, (79) and conseqemly impretef^tiUg, An 
indepeiMknt (8(^*) right can be derived iinlj fFoai treaty. 
' I conceive, therefore; that (^& claim to the fishing privilege, 
from immemorial usage, is not or^ly ansapported by the (81) fcuif 
but cannot, in (82) effect^ result frotn such usage. 

I have, (83) in this view of the subject, been led to conclude that 
the treaty of 1783, in relation to the. fishing liberty, is abrogated by 
the war, and that this liberty is totally destitute of support frota 
prescription (84). aod, consequeotly, that we axe left without any title 
to it whatsoever. For, I cannot prevail upon myself to seek for 
such a title in the relative situation of the parties at the time of 
negotiating the treaty. of 1783, and contend, according to the insinua- 
tion contained in oor letter ^o you, of the (85^ 25th of December 
last, that the jurisdiction of Great Britain over the colonies assign>- 
ed to her, in America, was a grant (86) of the United States, and 
that the United States, in making this grant, ^87) reserved tolhemstkes 
the privilege in question. Such a pretension, however lofty, is so 
inc^psisteot with (88) the rea\ circumstances of the case, and with any 
sober cpnatruction which can be given to that treaty, that I shal!, 
I trust, be excused from seriously examining its validitgr. 

Uaving^thus stated some i»f the reasons which induced me to dif- 
fer in opinion from a mmority of my colleagues, relative to the 
character ef the treaty of 1 783, as well as with regard to every 
other fouadation on which they were (S9) disposed, inconsistently, to rest 
our title to the fiffhing privilege, i shall now proceed to explain the 
(90) reasons which influenced me to dissent from them in the inter- 
pretation of oar (^1) iQstructtous^ relative to that privilege. 

These instructions forbid us to permit our (9*) rigku to the 
fr«Ce beyond the (^) Cape of Good Hope, to theJUherieM^ and to Louisiana^ 
to be brought ipto dAcussion. I conceived that thii prohibition ex- 
tended to the general rights only^ which affected our sovereignty 
and resulted from it, and not (^4) the special liberties and privileges 
which had no relation to that sovereignty, either as to its nature or 

tJ^tent. 

.. The right, (95) relative to the trade beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope, was the right which belonged to us as an independent 
(96) oatioBy «nd not to the penpi^i^Q of trading io those parts of the 
£ast Indies which v^sre within the exclusive jurisdiction of Great 
Britain. In like manner, the right to the fisheries* contemplated 
by our instructions, was, (97) I conceive, the tight to use the open sea 
fi>^ 'fishing as well as for navigation, and (98) not the. liberty to .fish; 
<99) aad to cure fish. Within the territorial limits of any foreign state. 
The right to Louisiana, (}00) vtrbicK^ by those instructions, were not to be 

brought into discussion, was the right to the empire and domain of 
ftat region, and (lol) not the right of excluding; Great Britain from 
(9^) Die free navigation of the Mississippi. 

. How far we conformed to this instruction, with regard to the ge? 
^^^^ i^bttp Luui^iana^ it i# not necessary for me he^'e to ioquixe : 
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bat cartainly the imjority believed (tOs) tli6BiMlve8.pejaDktad to oAi 
a rery explicit proposition witb regard to the navigation of ita pnBr 
cip^l (104) river, f bafievedy with them^ that we were m permitted, and that 
we were likewise permitted to o^ a propotit^oa relative to the fishing libertyi 
and had the occasion required it, to make proposals concerning the trade to tha 
British East ladies, I was persuaded, that treating relative to these privileges, 
or discussing the obligation or expediency of granting or witholding them, re- 
spectively, violated in no way our instructions, or aifectisd the general right* 
trfcich we were forbidden to bring into dieeustioa. 



Con^ideringi therefore, the fisbing liberty to be entirely «f an 
end, without a new stipulatioa for its reyiral, and believing that we 
were entirely free to discuss the terms and condj^ons of sokh a 
stipulation, I did not object to the article proposed by us becaiAe 
any article on the subject was unnecessary, or contrary to our in» 
structions, but I objected specially to tl\at article, because, by con- 
ceding (105) in it the free navigation of the Mississippi, (106) we oi&ied, 
in my estimation, for the fisiiing privilege, a price much above its value. « 

« 

In no view of the subject could I discover any (^07) analogy betweea 
the two objects, and the only reason for connecting them and mak-' 
log them mutual equivalents for each other, appeared to be because 
th^ were both found in the treaty of 1789. 

If that treaty was abrogated by the war, as 1 considef it to have 
been, any connexion between its parts must Kave ceaaed, and the 
liber^ of navigating the Mississippi Ify British subjects must, at 
least, be completely at an end ; for it will not, I trust, be attempted 
to continue it by a (108) prescriptive title, or to consider it as a 
(109>reiervatio% made by the United States, from any grant of sove-* 
reignty which, at the treaty of peace, they accorded to Great Bri- 
tain. If, indeed, it was such a reservation, it mUst have been in* 
tended for (HO) our benefit, and, of (lit) course, coold be no equivalent 
fi>r tl^e fishing (U2) privUege. if it is considered as a reservation 
made by Great Britain, it will reverse (119) the facts assumed by uS 
in relation to that privilege. * 

The (114) .third article of the treaty of 178?, respecting the fish- 
eries, and the (115) eighth article of that treaty, respecting the Missis- 
sippi, had not the slightest reference to each other, and were jA&ced 
as remote, the one from the other, as the linKts of that treaty could 
well admit. ' Whatever, therefore, (116) was the cause of inserting 
the fishing liberty, whether it was a voluntary and gratuitous^ralR 
on the part of Great Britain, or extorted from her as a condition 
on which the p^ce depended, it could have had no relation (llV)to 
the free navigation of the Mississippi. Besides, the article relttive 



bat, certiiiiily, the majority believed (1^ thcttteWes to t^ p6niiitte4» 

tbeir own constructioa to the contrary notwUhstandiiigy to offer a very expli* 
cit propositioD, with regard to the navigation of its principat 
(IMJritrer ; now, this offer I considered, for the reasons just suggested, not to 
be a violation of the instructions in question, but I considered it to be against 
both the letter and the spirit of our instructions of the 15th of April, 18lS. By 
these instructions we were explicitly and implicitly directed " to avoid any 
itipulation which might restrain the United States from txcluding the British 
traders from the navigation of the lakes and rtverf, excluiiioely within our own 
juriidietion*^  This instruction applied with the greater force to the Mississippij 
because, as it is believed, it was the only river to which it could apply. 

While I believed, therefore, that we were permitted to offer a proposition, re* 
lative to the fishing liberty ; and that, in treating'concerning this liberty, or in 
discussing our claim to it, we in no way violated our instructions, nor affected 
the leneral rights which we were forbidden to bring into discussion ; I did be« 
lieve, and do still believe, that we were expressly and unequivocally forbidden 
to offer or to reuew a stipulation for the free navigation, by the British^ of tht 
Mississippi, a river within our exclusive jurisdiction. 

Considering, therefore, the fishing liberty to be entirely at ka 
end, without a new stipulation for its revival ; and believing that 
we were entirely free to discuss the terms and conditions of such a 
stipulation, I did not object to the article proposed by us, because 
any article on the subject was unnecessary, or contrary to our in- 
structions, but I objected specially to that article, because, by con- 
ceding (105) in it, to Great Britain, the free navigation of the Mississippi, 
(106) we not only directly violated our instructions, but we .(^red, in my esti- 
nstion, a price much tj^fove'th value^ and which could not justly be given. 

In no view of the subject, could I discover any (107) analogy ot 
relation beetween the two objects ; and the only reason for connecting 
them, and making them mutual equivalents for each other, appeared 
to be, because they were both found in the treaty of 1783. If that 
treaty was abrogated by the war, as I consider it to have been, any 
connection between its parts must have ceased, and the liberty of 
navigating the Mississippi, by British subjects, must, at ieast^ be 
completely at an end ; for it will not, I trust, be attempted to con* 
tinue it by a (108) prescriptvft title, or to consider in as a (108) r^erw- 
tion made by the United States from any grant of sovereignty, whicfa^ 
at the treaty of peace, they accorded to Great Britain. If, indeed^ 
it were such a reservation, it must have been intended for (110) our 
hneJUy and of (111) course, no equivalent for the fishing (112) privilege, 
likewise for our benefit, if it is considered as a reservation made by 
Great Britain, it will reverse (113) aU the facts assumed by us in re- 
lation to that privilege. 

The (114) third article of the treaty of 1783, respecting the fisb- 
eries, and the ^H^) e^hthoirhtit treaty, respecting the Mtssiasippi, 
bad not the slightest reference to each other, and were pljM^ed a« 
remote, the one from the other, as the limits of that treaty could 
well admit ; whatever, therefore, (116) might have been the cause of 
inserting the fishbg liberty, whether it was a voluntary and gratui* 
tous grant on the part of Great Britain, or extorted from her as a 
condition, on w^ich the peace depended, it could have had no ra«> 
lalion (117) with the free navigation of the Mississippi, Besides, the 
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to (his river must, from the evident views of the parties at the 
time, from (H^) their supposed relations to cach other, and from their 
known relations to a third (119) powers as to this river, have been con- 
sidered of mutual and equal advantage, and furnished no subject 
for compensation or adjustment in any other provision of that treaty. 
Both parties believed that this river touched the territories of 
both, and that, of course, both had a right to its navigation. As 
Spain possessed both banks of this river, to a considerable distance 
from its mouth, and one of its banks nearly throughout its whole 
extent, both parties had an interest in uniting to prevent that power 
from obstructing its navigation. Had not the article been intended 
to engage the parties in relation to Spain, they (1^0) would, probably, 
have limited it to the navigation of the river (121) as far as their own 
territories extended on it, and not have stipulated for this naviga- 
tion to the ocean, which necessarily carried it through the exclusive 
territories of Spain. 

^ If the circumstances had been, in fact, such as the parties at the 
time believed them to be, and with a view to which they acted ; ot 
had these circumstances subsequently experienced no radical 
change ; Great Britain would have gained now no more than she 
would have granted by the (I22)revival of the article in relation to 
(123) the Mississippi, and would Qot, any more than in 1783, have ac- 
knowledged any equivalent to be conferred by it for our liberty 
relative to the fisheries. The circuihstances, however, assumed 
by the parties, at the time, in relation to Greal Britain, and from 
which her rights were deduced, have not only, in part, been disco- 
vered not to have existed, but those which did exist have been en- 
tirely changed by subsequent events. It has (l^^) heen ascertained 
that the territories assigned to Great Britain, no where, in fact, 
reached the Mississippi ; and the acquisition of Louisiana by the 
United States (125) has forever removed the Spanish jurisdiction 
that river. 

• The whole consideration, therefore, on the part of Great Britaio, 
whether derived from her territorial rights, or frpm her part of the 
reciprocal obligations relative to Spain, having entirely failed, our 
engagements, entered into on account of that consideration, may be 
fairly construed to have terminated with it. 

In this view of the subject. Great Britain could have had no title 
to the navigation of the Mississippi, even if a war had not taken 
place between the parties. To renew, therefore, the claims of 
Great Britain, under that article, «ubject to this qonstructioo, would 
be granting her nothing ; and to renew that article, independent of 
this construction, and without any reference to the circumstances 
that attended its origin, in 1783, or to the events which have since 
occurred in relation to it, would be granting her advantages not 
only entirely (126)um«flateral, as it relates to the article itself, but, 
(127) as I believo, of much greater importance than any which we 
co4ild derive from the liberty relative to the fisheries. 
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article relative to this rirer, must, from the evident views of the 
parties at the time, from (US) their relations to each other, and from 
their known relations to a third (U9) power, have been considered of 
mutual and equal advantage, and furnished no subject .for compen- 
sation or adjustment in any other provision of that treaty. 

Both parties believed that this river touched the territories of 
both, and that of course both had a right to its navigation. As Spain 
possessed both banks of this river to a considerable distance from 
its mouth, and one of its banks nearly throughout its whole extent, 
both parties had an interest in uniting to prevent that power from 
obstructing its navigation. H^d not the article been intended to en* 
gage the parties in relation to Spain, they (120) probably would have 
limited it to the navigation of the|river» (121) so far as their own terri* 
tones extended on it, and not have stipulated for its navigation to 
the ocean, which necessarily carried it through the exclusive ter* 
ritories of Spain. If the circumstanced had been, in fact, such as 
the parties at the time believed them to be, and with a view to : 
which they acted, or had these circumstances subsequently expe*> 
rienced no radical change, Great Britain would have gained now, 
ao more than she would have granted by the (122) renewal of the 
article in relation to (l23)tbenavigatiGnof the Mississippi, and would 
not, any more than in 1 783, have acknowledged any equivalent to 
be conferred by it, for our liberty relative to the fisheries. The 
circumstances, however, assumed by the parties at the time, in re* 
lation to Great Britain, and from which her rights were deduced, . 
have not only, in part^ been since discovered not to have existed, 
but those which did exist have been entirely changed by subse-< 
quent. events. 

It has (124) been clearly ascertained, that the territories, assigned to 
Great Britain, no where, in fact, reached the Mississippi ; and,theac- 
quisition of Louisiana, by the United States, (125) bad forever removed 
the Spanish jurisdiction from that river. The whole considei;ation, 
therefore, on the part of Great Britain, whether derived from her 
territorial rights, or from her part of the reciprocal obligations, re- 
lative to Spait), having entirely failed, our engagements, entered 
into, on account of that consideration, may be fairly construed to 
have terminated with it. 

In this view of thesabject. Great Britain could have had no title 
to the navigation of the Mississippi, even if a war had not taken 
place between the parties. To renew, therefore the claims of 
Great Britain, under that article, subject to this construction, would 
be granting her nothing ; and, to renew that article, independent of 
this construction, and without any reference to the circumstances 
that attended its origin in 1783, or to the events which have since 
occurred in relation to it, would be granting her advantages not 
only entirely (126) unilateral, as it relates to the article itself, but, 
(127) as I believed, of much greater importance than any which wf^ 
could derive from the liberty relative to the fisheries. 
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If Ibe ftrticW which we (19*)t)ffered merely intended to rescue the 
thirf and eighth articles of the treaty of 1783, from the operation 
of the present war, and to continue them precisely as they were 
immediately prior lo this war, the third article heing then in full 
force, and the eighth article heing no longer (l«9) obligatory, we 
should have attempted to exchange, like General Drummond, the 
dead for the living. 

It is not fturprising, therefore, that the British fovemment 
should, in suspecting such an intention, (130) bare rejected our pro- 
position. I was opposed, however, to making the proposition, not 
only because I was convinced that it was (131) oflbred with no suth 
intention, but because 1 believed it would give to Great Britain 
the free navigation of the Mississippi, under circumstances, and 
evidently for an object, which would place it on very distinct 
grounds from those on which it was placed by the treaty of 1783. 

ThQ whole of the Mississippi being now exclusively within the 
acknowledged jurisdiction of the United States, a simple renewal 
of the British right to navigate it would place that right beyond 
the reach of the war, and of every other previous circumstance 
which might have impaired or terminated it ; and the (132) power 
to grant, on our part, being now complete, the right to enjoy, 
(133) on hers, under our grant, must be complete dAao, 

It would be absurd to suppose that any thing impossible was in- 
tended, and , that Great Britain was to be allowed to navigate the 
Mississippi (134) precisely as she (136) could have navigated it imme- 
diately after the treaty of 1783 ; as if her territories extended to 
it, and as if Spain was (136) in entire possession of one of its banks 
and of a considerable portion of the other. The (l37)reTiyai of the 
British right to navigate the Mississippi would be, (138) under eiist- 
iBg circum9tances, a new and complete grant to her, measured by 
these circumstances, and thence embracing not only the entire free- 
dom of the whole extent of (139) that river, but the unrestrained accesS 

to it across our territories. If we did not intend (14o) this, we intended 
nothing which Great Britain could accept ; and, whatever else 
(l4l) might have been intended, if not atoneo Tejected by her, would hereafter 
have been the sutgect of new and endlese ccmtrovera^r. When, how- 
ever, we connected the revival of the navigation of the Mississippi 
with the revival of the (14&) liberty of taking andi:nring fish within 
the British jurisdiction, two things, which never bel<^e had any re- 
lation to each other, we evidently meant, if we acted (143) in good 
faith, not on)y to concede, as well as to obtain something, but also 
to be understood as conceding an equivalent for what we obt^uned. 

In thus offering the navigation of the Mississippi, and the access 
to it through our territories, as an e(}uiviaient for the fishing liberty, 
we not only placed both on ground entirely different fVom that 
(144) in which they respectively stood in the treaty of 1783, and 
acted somewhat inconsistently with our own reasoning relative to 
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If the article which we (188) offered was merely intended to rescue 
the third aod eighth articles of the treaty of 1783, from the opera- 
tioQ of the present war, and to continue them precisely as they 
were immediately prior to this war, the third article being then in 
full force, and the eighth article being no longer (129) operative, we 
should have attempted to exchange, like General Drummond, the 
dead for the living. It is not surprising, therefore, that the British 
government, in suspecting such^an intention, (130) should have re- 
jected our proposition. 

1 was opposed, however, to making the proposition, not only be- 
cause I was convinced that it was (131) made with no such inten- 
tion, but because I believed it would give to Great Britain the free 
navigation of the Mississippi, under circumstances, and evidently 
for an object, which would place it on very distinct grounds from 
th6se on which it iVas placed by the treaty of 1783. 

The whole of the Mississippi being now exclusively within the 
acknowledged jurisdiction of the United States, a simple renewal 
of the British right to navigate it would place that right beyond the 
reach of the war ; and every other previous circumstance which 
might have impaired or terminated it, and the (132) right to grant, 
on our part, being now complete, the right to enjoy, (133) on the part 
of Great Britain, must he complete also. It would be absurd to sup- 
pose that any thing impossible was intended, and that Great Britain 
was to be allowed to navigate the Mississippi (^34) only as she 
fl35) would have navigated it immediately after the treaty of 1783, 
as if her territories extended to it, and as if Spain was (l36) in the 
entire possession of one of its banks, "and of a considerable portioa 
of the other. The (137) recognition of the British right to navigate 
the Mississippi, would be, (138) under existing eireumstanceSf a new and 
complete grant to her, measured by these circumstances, and, 
thence, embracing not only the entire freedom of the whole extent 

of (139) the river and its tributary waters, but unrestrained access tO it 

across our territories. If we did not intend (1*0) to offer this, we in- 
tended to offer nothing which Great Britain could accept ; and what- 
ever else (141) we might have intended to offer, if not at once rejected by her, 
would at least have been, hereafter, the subject of new and endless eon« 
troversy. 

When, however, we connected the revival of the navigation of 
the Mississippi with the revival of the (142) privilege of taking and 
curing fish within the British jurisdictioo, two things which never 
before had any relation to each other, we evidently meant, if we 
acted (143) with good faith, not only to concede, as well as to ob- 
tain something, but also to be understood as conceding an equiva- 
lent for what we obtained. 

Id thus offering the navigation of the Mississippi, and the access 
to it through our territories, as an equivalent for the fishing liberty^ 
We not only placed both on ground entirely different from that 
U44) on which they respectively stood in the treaty of 1783, and 
9cted somewhat inconsistently with our own reasonings relative to 
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the origin and immortality of tbe latter, but we offered to concede 

<i45) much more than we could hope to gain (U6) by the arraugement, 
with whatever view its comparative effects might be estimated. 

Froip the year 1783, to the commencement of the present war, 
the actual advantages derived from the fishing privilege by the peo- 
ple of the United States, were, according to the best information 
that (147) I can obtain on the subject, very inconsiderable, and an- 
nually experiencing a voluntary diminution. 

It was discovered that the obscurity and humidity of the atmos- 
phere, owing to almost incessant fogs, in the high northern latitudes^ 
where this privilege was chiefly located, prevented the effectual 
caring of fish in those regions, and, consequently, lessened very 
much the value of the (148) liberty of taking them there. By far 
the greatest part of the fish taken by our fishermen before the pre- 
sent War, was (1*9) caught in the open sea or (150) upon our own 
coasts, and cured on (151) our own shores. This branch of the fish- 
eries has been found to be inexhaustible, and has been pursued 
with so much more certainty and despatch than the privileged por- 
tion (162) within the British jurisdiction, that it has not only been ge- 
netally preferred by our fishermen, but would probably, on longer 
experience, have been almost universally used by them. It was 
to be believed, therefore, that a discontinuance of the privilege of 
taking and curing fish, within the British jurisdiction, would not, 
at all, diminish the aggregate quantity taken by the people of the 
United States, or (15S) very materially vary the details of the business. 
That part of the fisheries which would (154) still have belonged to us 
as a nation, being exhaustless, would afford an ample field for all 
the capital and industry hitherto employed in the general business 
of fishing, or merchandise of fish, and on that field might tbe few 
fishermen, who had hitherto used the liberty of taking and curing 
fish within the jurisdiction of Great Britain, exert their skill and 
labour without any serious inconvenience. (l55) This liberty, lia- 
ble (156) in a very considerable degree by the terms in which it was 
granted, to be curtailed by the government and subjects of a foreign 
state ; already growing into voluntary disuse by our own citizens, on 
account of the difficulties inseparable from it, and absolutely inca- 
pable of extension ; was totally unnecessary to us for subsistence. 
or occupation, and afforded, (157) in no way, any commercial facility 
or political advantage. This privilege, too, while it was thus of 
little (158) or no utility to us, cost Great Britain literally (169) nothing. 

The free navigation of the Mississippi, with the necessary access 
to it, is a grant of a very different character. If it was not hereto- 
fore used by Great Britain, it was, perhaps, because she did not 
consider herself entitled to it, or because the circumstances of the 
moment suspended its practical utility. The treaty of 1783 stipu- 
lated for her the navigation of this river, under the presumption 
that her territories extended to it, and, of course, could not intend 
to give her an access to it through our territories. The British 
Hosaessions to the westward of Lake Erie, being almost entirely 
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the origin and immorlality of the latter, but we offered to ooocede 
(145) much more than we qoald hope to gain (H6) by the axrangafflent. 

From the year 1783, to the commencement of the present war^ 
the actuiil advantages derived from the fishing privilege by the 
people of the United States, were, according to the best informa* 
^on that (1^7) we could obtain on the subject, very inconsiderable 
afid annually experiencing a voluntary diminution. 

It was discovered that the obscurity and humidity of the atmos- 
phere, owing to almost incessant fogs in the high northern latitudes » 
where this privilege was chiefly located, prevented the efifectual 
curing of fish in those regions, and, consequently, lessened very 
much the valu^ of the (148) privilege of taking them there. By hff 
the greatest part ef the fish taken by our fishermen before the 
present war, was (U9) taken in the open sea, or (15o)on our own 
coasts, and cured on (I3l) our shores. This branch of the fisheries 
has been found to be inexhaustible, and has been pursued with so 
much mr»re certainty and despatch than the privileged portion 
{152) within British jurisdiction, that it has not only been generally 
preferred by our fishermen, but wodld, probably, on longer expe- 
rience, have been almost universally used by them. It waeio be 
believed,, therefore, that a discontinuance of the privilege of taking 
and euring fish within the British jurisdiction, would not, at all, 
diminish tbe aggregate quantity taken by the people of the United 
States, or (153) vary materially the details ©♦'the business. That pait 
of the fisheries which would (154) still belong to us as a nation, being 
exhaustless, would afford an ample field for all the capital and in- 
dustry hitherto employed in the general business of fishing, or mer- 
chandise offish ; and on that field might the few fishermen who had, 
liitherto, used the liberty of taking and curing fish within the ju- 
risdiction of Great Britain, exert their skil| and labour without any 
serious inconvenience. (155) That liberty, liable, (156) to a very 
considerable degree, by the terms in which it was granted, to be 
curtailed by the government and subjects of a foreign state, already 
growing into voluntary disuse by our own citizens, on account of 
the difficulties inseparable from it, and absolutely incapable of ex- 
tension, was totally unnecessary to us for subsistence or ^cupa- 
tion, and afforded, (157) in no honest way, either commercial facility, 
or political advantage. This privilege, too, while it was thus of 
little (153) and precarious utility to us, cost Great Britain literally 
(I5fl) nalhvng. 

The free navigation of the Mississippi, with the necessary access- 
to it, is a grant of a very different character. If it was not, here- 
tofore, used by Great Britain, it was, perhaps, because she did not 
consider herself entitled to it ; or because the circumstances of the 
moment suspended its practical utility. The treaty oi 1783 stipu- 
lated, for her, the navigation of this river, under the presumption 
that her territories extended to it, and of course, could not intend 
to give her access to it through our territories. The British pos- 
sessions to the westward of I^ake JErie being almpst entirely unset- 
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uttletaed, rendered, perhaps, the free oavigatioii^tBeHitriMppi, 
for the moraeot, of little advantage to her, particularly ag her right 
to reach it was at least equivocal ; and as» by another treaty, ahe 
could carry on trade fvith our Indians. 

This navigation might, indeed, for a long time to come, be of lit- 
tle use to her for all the (160) legitimate purposes of transit and in* 
tercourse ; but every change that could take place in this respect 
must increase its importance to her; while every change in the 
fishing liberty (161) would be to |he disadvant^e of the United 
States. 

The freedom (162) of the Mississippi, however, is not. to be esti- 
mated by the mere legitimate uses that would be made of it. The 
unrestrained and undefined access which would have been inferred 
from the article which we proposed, (163) would have placed in the 
hands of Great Britain and her subjects all the facilities of commu- 
nication with our own citizens, and with the Indians inhabiting the 
immense regions of our western territory. It is not in the nature 
of things that these facilities should not have been abused for un- 
righteous purposes. A vast field for contraband (164,) and intrigue 
would have been laid open, and our western territories would have 
swarmed with British smugglers and British emissaries. The re- 
venue would have been defrauded by the illicit introduction of 
English merchandise, and the lives of our citizens, and the security 
of a valuable portion of our (166) country exposed to Indian hostilities,, 
excited by an uncontrolled British influence. (166) if our in- 
ttruGtions to guard against such an influence forbid us to renew the British li- 
berty to trade with our Indians, we certainly violated the spirit of those instruc- 
tions in offering the means of exercising th-it influence with still greater facility 
and effect than could result from that liberty. 



What was there in the fishing liberty, either of gain to us, or loss 
to Great Britain, to warrant, in consideration of it, a grant to her of 
such means of fraud and annoyance ? What justice or equality was 
there in exposing to all the horrors of savage warfare the unoffend- 
ing citizens of an immense tract of territory, (167) not at all benefited 
by the fishing privilege, merely to provide for the doubtful accom- 
modation of a (168) few fishermen, in a remote quarter, entirely ex- 
empt from the danger ? 

Such have been the reasons which induced me to differ from a 
majority of my colleagues with regard to the article in question, 
and which I trust will be (169) thought sufficient, at least, to vindicate 
my motives. 

The unfeigned respect which I feel for the integrity, talents, and 
jndgment of those gentlemen, would restrain me from opposing 
them on slight grounds, and a deference for their opinions makei 
me almost fear that I have erred in dissenting from them on the 
present occasion, I can but rejoice, however, that the article, as- 



tied, rendered; perhnps, the free nayigntion of the MiflSifliippI,. for 
the moment; of little ad?airtage to her ; particularly, as her right 
to reach it was, at least, eqaivocal ; and, as by another treaty, the' 
COS Id carry on trade with our Indians. 

Tliis navigation might, indeed, for a long time to come, be of 
little use to her for all the (i^) iegiUmaie purposes of transit and 
intercourse ; but every change that could take place in this respect 
must increase its importance to her, while every change in the 
fishing liberty 0^1) must be to the disadvantage of the United 
States. 

The freedom (162) of navigating the Mississippi, however, is not 
to' be estimated by the mere legitimate uses that .would be made of 
it. The unrestrained and undefined access, which would have 
been inferred from the article which we proposed, (163) must have 
piacedin the hands of Great Britain and her subjects, aU the facili- 
ties of communication with our own citizens, and with the Indians 
inhabiting the immense regions of our westehi territory* It is not 
in the nature of things that these facilities should not have beea 
abased for unrighteous purposes. A vast field for contraband (164) 
and for intrigue would have been laid open» and our vf estern territo- 
ries would have swarmed with British smugglers and British em- 
issaries. The revenue would have been defrauded by the illicit 
introduction of English merchandise, and the lives of our citizens, 
and the security of a valuable portion of our (165) country, would 
have been exposed to Indian hostility, excited by an uncontrolled Bri- 
tish influence. (166) If our instructions of the 15th of April, 1813, already 
cited, forbid us, in order to guard against such an influence, to renew.tlie tteaty 
of 1794, ^' allowing the North West Company and British traders to carry oa . 
trade, with the Indian tribes within, our limits, a privilege, the pemiciout tttectM 
of which have been most sensibly felt in the present war,^ we certain^ violated 
tbe spirit of those instructions in offering the means of exercising that influanca 
with still greater facility and effect than could result from that jprwiUge. 

What was there in the fishing liberty, either of gain to us or loss 
to Great Britain, to warrant, in consideration of it, a grant to her 
of such means of fraud and annoyance ? What justice 6r equality 
was there, in exposing to all the horrors of savage warfare, the 
unoffending citizens of an immense tract of territory, (167) not at all, 
or but faintly, benefited by the fishing privilege, merely to provide 
for the doubtful accommodation of a (168) few fishermen, annually de- 
creasing in number, in a remote quarter, and entirely exempt from 
the danger. 

Such have been the reasons which induced me to differ from a 
majority of my colleagues with regard to the article in question, 
and which, 1 trust, will be (169) deemed sufficient, at least, to vindi- 
cate ray motives. 

The unfeigned respect which I feel for the integrity, talents, 
and judgment, of those gentlemen, would restrain me from oppos- 
ing them on slight grounds, and a deference for their opinions makes 
me almost fear that I have erred in dissenting from them on th« 
present occasion. I can but rejoice,. however, that the article, as 

n 
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propbied byos, wm rejected by Great K'itain ,; whatever were 
her reasons for rejecting it ; whether, as above suggested, (170) ih« 
mispected some tacit reservation, or want of! faith on our part, or sup- 
posed, from the price we at once bid for the fishing privilege, tipft 
we overrated its vahie, and might concede for it even more Ibao 
(171) the Avigation of the Mississippi, with all ita accessary advan- 
tage«. 

(172) We are still at liberty to negotiate for that privilege in a treaty of com- 
merce, should it be found expedient, and to offer for it an equivalent, fair in its 
eomparative value, and just In its relative eflfects. In any other way, I trust, 
we shall not consent to purchase its renewal. 

I have the honour to be, with profound respect, 

$ir, your laithfiil and obedi^t servant, 

JOKA. RUSSELL. 

My argumeiit to demonstrate the abrogation of the treaty of 1783, by the pre- 
wnt war, and the consequent discontinuance of the fishing privilege, wMl, I trust, 
not be ascribed to any hostility to those who were interested in that privilege. I 
have been always ready, and am still ready, to make every sacrifice for the pre- 
servation of that privilege which its nature and utility can justify ; but I have 
conscientiously believed that the free navigation of the Mississippi was pregnant 
with too much mischief to be offered indirectly under our construction of the 
treaty, or directly, as a new equivalent for the Uberty of taking and curing fish 
within the British jurisdiction. 

We had three other ways of proceeding : 

First, To contend for the indestructibility of the treaty of 1783, thence infer- 
ing the continuance of the fishing privilege, without saying any thing about the 
navigation of the Mississippi, which would have reserved our right of contesting 
this navigation on the gronuds I have mentioned, specially applicable to it. 

See9nd^. To have considered the treaty at an end, and offered a reasonable 
equivalent, wherever it might be found, for the fishing privilege. 

7%irdly. To have made this liberty a sine qua non of peace, as embraced by 
the principle of status ante helium. 

To either of these propositions I would have assented, but I could not conseat 
to grant to revive the Biiiish right to the navigation of the Missis^ppi, in oxdei 
to procure or preaerve the fishing Ul>ertf . 
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proposed by us, was rejected by Great Britain, whatever were her 
reiasQna for rejecting it ; whether, as above suggested, (17o) she might 
have suspected some tacit reservation, or want of faith, on our part; 
or sapposed, from the price we at once bid for the fishing privi- 
lege, that we overrated its value, and might concede for it evea 
more than (IT'l) the free navigation of the Missis&ippi, with ail its ac- 
cessary advantages. 

(172) Let me not, in any thing which I have said, be misunderstood. In 
judging on the interests of the great whole, lam not disposed to undervalue thn 
interests on any of the constituent parts. No one can more highly appreciale 
than I do, a branch of industry which not only adds to national wealth, but 
seems to create it. Nor can any one more warmly admire the usefulness and 
patriotism of those citizens who are engaged in it, and who have never ceaaed 
to deserve well of tke republic. In times of peace they bring home, amidst con- 
flicting elements, the treasures of the deep to enrich their country ; and in times 
of war they contribute, by their skill and intrepidity, t# her defence and glory. 
But, in our country, where all are equal, the essential security and prosperity of 
the many inust be preferred to the convenience and minor interests of the few* 
In giving this preference, I will frankly confess [ had to silence early prepoa- 
sions and local predilections, and td listen to the councils of a more enlarged 
patriotism; and to this patriotism I dare appeal for my (indication, not only 
with those to wl^m I am officially responsible, but with those with whom I am 
more immediately connected in society, and whose interests may be considered 
to have been unfavodrably affected by the vieeirs which I have deemed it to be 
my duty to adopt. I have always been willing to make any sacrifice for th« 
fishing privilege, which its nature, or comparative importance could jiisti/y, but 
I conscientiously believe that the free navigation of the Mississippi, and the 
access to it which we expressly offered^ were pregnant with too much mischief 
to be offered, indirectly, undef our construction of the treaty ; or, directly, as 
they were i# fact offered, as a new equivalent foe the liberty of taking and dry* 
ifig fish within the British jurisdiction. 

I will frankly avow, however, that my impressions were, and still are, that 
Great BHtain, calculating on the success of the powerful expedition which she 
has sent against New-Orleans, confidently expected that she would have become 
the mistress of Louisiana and all its waters ; and tRat she did not, in this event 
intend to abandon her conquest under the terms of the treaty of Ghent. 

Her mii|isters had, almost \tom tile commencement of the negotiation, not 
only affected ta consider our acquisition of Louisiana as evidence of a spirit of 
agrandizeiuent, but insinuated a defect in our title to it. Expecting, therefore, 
to obtain the free navigatioM of the Mississippi for nothing, she would not con- 
sent to part even with the fishing liberty as an equivalent. If she be disap- 
pointed in her views on Louisiana, and 1 trust in God and th^ valour of tiie 
west that she will be, I shall not be surprised if, hereafter, she grant us the 
fishing privilege, which costs her absolutely nothing, without any extravagant 
•quivalent whatever. 

At any rate, we are still at liberty to negotiate for that privilege in a treaty 
of commerce, and to offer foi it an equivalent, fair in its comparative value, 
and juM in its rel«tiye effects ; and to negotiate for it in this way is evidently 
more wise than to deniand it as a condition of peace, or to offer for it a price 
beyond its worth, and which, however excessive, runs the hazard of being re- 
fused, merely by the operation of those unaccommodating passions which are 
inevitably engendered by a state of war. 

I have the honour to be, with the most profound respect, sir, your faithful 
and obedient servant, JONA. RUSSELL. 

To the Hon'ble Jamies Monroe, 

Sec'y oj State of the United States, See. ice. &e. 

' A true copy of a paper leA bv Jonathan Hussell, esq. at the De- 
partment of State, 22d April, 1822, to be communicated to the 
Uogie of Representatives of the United States. 

J. Q,. AD^MS, Secraary of State. 
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REMARKS 

On a Faper deUoered by Mr, Jonathan RutseUf ai the Department of StaUy en 
the ^t2d of Aprils 1822, to be eommunieated to the House of RepresentalvseSf 
as the dupliceUe of a Letter written by him at PariSy the lUhof February, 
1815, to the then Secretary of State, and as the Letter eaUed for by the Resohi' 
tion of the Sm^e^ of I9th April, 1822. 

The first remark that presents itself upon this duplicaie, is, that 
it is not a copy of the letter oeally written by Mr. Rassell, at Paris, 
on the 11th oi February, 1815, to the Secretary of Stated and re- 
ceived by him. The latter was marked ^* private, ^^ and, as such, 
was not upon the files of the Department of State ; and, although 
of the same general purport and tenor with the so-called duplicate, 
differed from it in several highly significant passages, of which the 
following parallel, extracted from the two papers, presents one 
example : 



ORIOINAX*. 

'' How far we conformed to 
this instruction, %with regard to 
,the general right to Louisiana, it 
js not necessary for me h^e to 
inquire ; but certainly the majo- 
rity believed (l^) themselves per- 
mitted to offer a very explicit pro- 
position with regard to the navi- 
gation of its principal (KHf) river. 
I believed, with them, that we were so 
permuted, and that we were* likewise, 
permitted to offer a proposition relative 
to the fisbinf liberty, and, bad the oc- 
casion required it, to make proposal 
concerning the trade to, the British 
East Indies. I was persuaded, that 
treating relative to these privileges, or 
discussing the obligation or expediency 
of granting or withholding them, re- 
spectively, violated, in no way, our 
instructions, or affected the general 
rights which we were forbidden to 
bring into discussioi)." 



DUPLICATE. 

" How. far we conformed to 
this instruction, with regard to 
the general right to Louisiana, it 
is not necessary for me here to 
inquire ; but certainly the majo- 
rity believed (103) themselves to be 
permitted) their own construction to the 
contrary notwithstanding, to offer a 

very explicit proposition with 
regard to the navigation of its 
principal (104) river ; now, this of- 
fei^ I considered, for the reasons just 
suggested, not to be a violation of the 
instructions in question, but I consi- 
dered it to be against both tlie letter 
and tbe' spirit of our other i^istructioos 
of the 15th of April, 1613. By these 
instructions, we were explicitly and 
implicitly directied * to avoid any sri- 
pulation which might restrain tbe Unit- 
ed JStates from exehiding the Britisk 
traders from tbe navigation of the lakes 
and riters exclusively within our otm 
jurisdictionJ* This instruction applied 
with the greater force to the Missis- 
sippi, because, as it is believed, it was 
the only rtverto wfafch it could -apply. 
« While I believed, therefore, that 
we were permitted to offer a proposi- 
tion relative to the fishing liberty, and 
that in treating concerning this liberty) 
or in discussing our claim to it, we in 
no way violated our instructions, nor 
affected the general dghts which we 
were forbidden to bring into discussion, 
I did believe, and do stUl believe, that 
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we were expreftsly and nneqilivocallir 
forbidden to offer, or to renew, a stipv- 
lation for the free navigation, by tb# 
British, of the Mississippi, a rlvtr 
within OUT exclusive jurisdiction.'' 

It is.here seen that, while in the original letter Mr. 'Rusnell did» 
with the oiajprity of his colleagues, believe that we were ^permitted 
by our instructions to make the proposition with regard to the na- 
yigation of the Mississippi, as well as a proposition relative to thm 
fishing liberty, he had, when writing the duplicate, brought himself 
to the belief, not only that we wef e not so permitted, but that hft 
bad, even at Ghent, considered it as a direct violation both of the 
letter and spirit of our explicit and implicit instructions of 15th 
April, 18 13. The solution of this difference in the mind of Air. 
Russell, between the writing of the original and the duplicate of 
his letter, may be found in this circumstance. The proposition re* 
lating to the navigation of the Mississippi, and the fishery, was made 
to the British plenipotentiaries on the 1st of December, 1814. It 
bad been discussed at the meetings of the American mission, on the 
preceding 28th and 29th of November. On the 24th of thdt months 
the American plenipotentiaries had received a letter of instruetioas 
from the Secretary of State, dated 19th October, 1814, and con* 
taining the following passages : 

*' It has been judged proper to communicate to Congress so 
''much of the instructions given to you by this Department, as 
*' would show the terms on which you were authorized to make 
*' peace. These, as well as your communications, have been print-* 
" ed, and several copies are now forwarded to you, as it is believed 
^' they may be usefully disposed of in Europe. Should any circum* 
''stance have unexpectedly prolonged the negotiation; and you find 
" the British commissipners disposed to agree to the ka^s ante heU 
" lum^ you will understand that you are authorized to make it the 
"basisipf a treaty." 

Now, the status ante helium^ upon which we were thus expressly 
and unequivocally permitted to conclude a treaty, included ndt only 
the recognition of the entire treaty of peace of 1783, but the re- 
vival of the first ten articles of the treaty oS 1794 ; not only the 
freedom to the British to navigate the Mississippi, but free ingress^ 
into our territories, and free trade with our Indians. And so en- 
tirely was that part of the instructions of 15th April, 1813, now 
cited by Mr. Russell, considered by the President as cancelled, 
that it was omitted from that copy, which bad been communicated 
to Congress, of '' so much of the instructions as would show the 
terms on which we were authorized to make peace," and of which 
several printed- copies wera thus forwarded to us. {See )^attV 
ao(e Papers^ vol. IT, p. 339-358.) 

It was scarcely possible that, within the compass of one week^ 
Mr. Russell should have forgotten the receifitof the instruction of 
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19th October, 1814, fre»h from Washington ; nor at all possible 
that he should have considered us as then bound by the instruction 
of 15th April, 1813, to which, in his duplicate, he now so emphati- 
cally refers* The 11th of February, 1816, was yet so recent to 
the date of the conclusion of the treaty, that, in writing the original 
of his letter, the recollection of the new instructions of October, 
1814, had doubtless not escaped him. But when the duplicate was 
written, other views had arisen ; and their aspects are discovered 
in the aggravation of charges against the memory of a dead, and the 
character of living colleagues. 

But whether the real sentiments of Mr. Russell, at Paris, on the 
nth of February, 1816, with regard to the transactions to which 
this passage relates, are to be taken as indicated m the original, or 
in the duplicate, certain it is that the vehement objections to the 
proposed article, which, in the duplicate^ appear to have made so 
deep an impression on his mind, had as little been made known to 
his colleagues at the time of the discussions at Ghent, as they ap- 
pear to have been to himself, when writing the original of the same 
letter. 

The proposal, to which the whole of Mr. RusselFs letter, in both 
its various readings, relates, was made to the British plenipotentia- 
ries, not by a majority, but by the whole of the American mission, 
including If r. Russell, as may be seen.by the protocol of the confer-* 
cnce of the 1st December, 1814, and by the letter from the Ameri- 
can to the British plenipotentiaries, of 14th December, 1814. In 
that letter, already communicated to the House, the American pie- 
nipotentiaries, referring to the article in question, expressly say : 
" To such an article, which they viewed as merely declaratory, the 
undersigned had no objection, and have olSered to accede :" and to 
that letter the name of Mr. Russell is subscribed. 

At the time when the letter from Paris was written, or within a 
few days thereafter, all the colleagues, whose conduct it so severe'- 
ly censures, in relation to measures, to which Mr. Russell's sanction 
and signature stood equally pledged with their own, were at Paris, 
and in habits of almost daily intercourse with him. They little sus« 
pected the colouring which he was privately giving, without com- 
munication of it to them, of their conduct and opinions, to the heads 
of the government, by whom he and they had been jointly employ- 
ed in a public trust of transcendent importance ; or the uses to 
which this denunciation of them was afterwards to be turned. 

Had the existence of this letter from Paris been, at the time when 
it was written, known to the majority of the mission, at whose pro- 
posal this offer had been made ; to that majority, who believed that 
the article was perfectly compatible with their instructions, con- 
sistent with the argument maintained by the niission, important for 
securing a very essential portion of the right to the fisheries, and in 
nowise affecting unfavourably the interest of any section of the 
Union, they would doubtless have felt that its contents called much 
more forcibly upon them, to justify to their own government them^- 
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selves abd tfaeir motiTes for making that proposal, than Mr. Rtis- 
seU could be called upon to justify himself for merely having been 
in the minority upon the question whether an article should be pro* 
posed, which he did actually concur in proposing, and which the 
adverse party had not thought worth accepting. 

The writer of these remarks is not authorized to speak for his 
colleagues of the majority ; one of whom is now alike beyond the 
reach of censure and panegyrick ; and the other, well able, when 
be shall meet this disclosure, to defend himself. But be believes 
of them what he affirms of himself, that had they entertained of the 
projected article, and of the argument maintained by the mission, 
the sentiments avowed in either of the variations of Mr. Russeira 
letter from Paris, na consideration would have induced them to con- 
cur in proposing it, or to si^cribe their names to a paper declar- 
ing that they had no objection to it. 

Still less, if possible, would they have thought it reconcileable 
with their duty to their country, had they enterUiined those senti- 
ments, to have subscribed, on the 25th of December, 1814, the 
joint letter of the mission to the Secretary of State, already com- 
municated to Congress, and on the same day to have written the 
separate and secret letter, fore-announcidg that of 11th of Februa- 
ry, 1815, from Paris. 

Besides the memorable variation between the original and du- 
plicate of the letter of 11th February, 1815, which has been exhi- 
bited in parallel passages extracted from them, there are others not 
less remarkable. In the course of the dupltcn^ the total and un- 
<|oahfied abandonment of the rigktB of the poorSshermen, is com* 
pensated by an eloquent panegyric upon their usefulness to the 
country, their hardy industry, their magnanimous enterprise, and 
their patriotic self-devotion. Little of this appears in the original ; 
and that little, in the after-thought of a postscript. Towards the 
close of the duplicate^ the spirit of prophecy takes possession, pf the 
writer. By his '^ trust in Qod, and in the valour uf the West," he 
foresees the victory of General Jackson at New-Orleans. He fore* 
sees the convention between the United States and Great Britain, 
of October, 1818. In the original there is no prophecy — ^no '^ trust 
in God, and in the valour of the West" 

With all these varieties the two copies of the letter form an ela- 
borate and deeply meditated dissertation to prove : 
1. Thift the treaty between the United States and Great Britain, 
of 1783, the treaty which upon its face is a treaty of independ- 
ence, a treaty of boundaries, a treaty of partition, as well as a 
treaty of peace — was, in his estimation, all his signatures at 
Ghent to the contrary notwithstanding, a mere treaty of peace, 
totally abrogated by the war of 1812. 
S. That the same treaty, was a treaty sui generis, consisting of 
two parts ; one, of rights appertaining to sovereignty and in- 
dependence ; and the other, of special grants and privileges ; 
of which the former were permanent, and the latter abiopted 
b^' the war. 
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d. That the;piiocipIei. aismned, and the argament maintained, 
by the majority of the Gheot Miasiony and to which he had 
aiibacribed his name in all the joint commanicationa of the 
Missioo, as well to the British plenipotentiaries as to his own 
government, were a mass of errors, inconsistencies, and absar- 
dities. 

4. That the offer to the Efritish plenipotentiaries of a right to the 
British to navigate the Mississippi, vras, in the opinion of the 
majority, and also in his own opinion, permitted by our in- 
structions, and in no ways violated them. 

5. That the same offer was directly contrary to the construction 
given by the majority to their instructions, and, as he had 
always thought,, and still thought, contrary to explicit and 
imphcit, express and unqualified prohibitions, in those instruc- 
tions. 

6« That the offer of the right to navigate the Mississippi, as an 
equivalent for the fisheries, was the offer of an excessive price, 
for a privilege worth little or nothing. 
7. That, extravagant as that offer (to which he signed a letter 
declaring that be had no objection) was, it was rejected by 
the . adverse party ; because they thought it an offer of the 
dead for the living ; or because, they hoped to get still more 
for the wmibless privilege ; or, because, they expected to 
take and keep Louisiana, and thus get the navigation of<he 
Mississippi for nothing; or, because, they were blinded by the 
unhappy . pa8^|nps incident to war ; but that he foresaw^ that 
they would herkaftbb^ grant all the valuable part of the same 
worthless privilege for nothing. 
t» That there was no sort of rela^on whatsoever between a 
privil^e for the British to navigate in waters within our ju- 
risdiction, and a privilege for us to fish in waters within Bri- 
tish jurisdiction ; because one of these privileges had been 
stipulated in the thirds and the other in the ei^ih article, of 
the treaty of 1783 ; and therefore, that it was absurd to offer 
one as an equivalent for the other, 
9. Lastly, that the offer to the British <9f the right to navigate 
the Mississippi, was pregnant with mischief to the western 
country— ^-to '* the tm^mding citizens of an immense tract of 
** territory, not at all, or but faintly benefited by the fishing 
'* privilege, merely to provide for the doubtful accommodation 
** of a few fishermen, annually decreasing in number, in a re- 
*'' mote quarter, and entirely exempt from the danger." 
Upon most of these points, so far as argument is concerned, it 
ought, upon the mere statement of Mr. Russell's positions, be left 
to bis ingenuity to refute itself* His first and -second points, with 
regard to the character of the treaty of 1783, conaidered as doc- 
trines, are evidently inconsistent with each other. The variation 
between the original and duplicate of his letter upon the fourth and 
fifth ppints, is something more than inconsistency ; something more 
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even than se1f-conti;aclictton. The whole letter is a labprioas tis<» 
iue of misrepresentation of every part of its subject ; of the c6n« 
cluct and sentiments of his colleagues who constituted the majority 
of the mission ; and of his own conduct and sentiments in opposi- 
tion to them. It substantially charges them with deliberate and 
wanton violation, in the face of his solemn warning, of the (Positive 
and unequivocal instructions of their government, for the sake of 
sacrificing the interest, the peace, the comfortable existence of the 
whole western country, to the doubtful accommodation of a few 
eastern fishermen, and in support of a claim to which they had not 
the shadow of a right. 

I say it is a tissue of misrepresentations — of the subject, of the 
conduct and sentiments of his colleagues, and of his own conduct 
in opposition to them. 

1. Of the subject. Mr. Russell represents th6 offer of an article, 
granting to the British the right of navigating the Mississippi, as aa 
equivalent for the grant of a fishing privilege in British jurisdic- 
tiott, as if it had been a separate and insulated proposal of new 
grants, in a distinct article, without reference to the state of the ne- 
gotiation at the time when it was made, to the occasion upon which 
it was^'made, and to the considerations by which it was induced. 

Mr. Russell represents the article as if offered under circum- 
stances, when it was, by both parties, acknowledged that the British 
had no claim to territory, to the Mississippi. This is a direct and 
positive perversion of the whole statement of the subject 

Mr. Russell represents the offer of a right to navigate the Mis« 
siBsippi, and of access to it from the British territories as general 
and unqualified ; as giving access to British traders and British em- 
issaries to every part of the western country, and to intercourse 
with all our Indians. The proposal was, of a limited access from 
a single spot of the British territory, to the river, for .the purpose 
of navigating the river ^ith merchandise, upon which the duties 
of import should'have been first paid. 

In consequence of these misrepresentations, Mr. Russell brings in 
British smugglers, British emissaries, and all the horrors of Indian 
warfare, upon the westtrn country, as necessary inferences from a 
proposal, not that which was made, but that into which it is dis- 
torted by his misrepresentations. 

2. Of the conduct and sentiments of his colleagues. ^ 
Mr. Russell represents his colleagues as having deliberately, 

and against his declared opinion, violated both the letter and the 
spirit of their most explicit and implicit, express and unequivocal, 
instructions from their own government. He charges them, also, 
with having violated their own construction of their instructions. 

It is true that, in another reading of the same letter, purporting 
to have been written on the same day, he acquits them entirely of 
all violation of their instructions, and declares he bad always been 
•f that opinion. 

1« 
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Mr. tlussell ascribes to hits colleagues opiDions which they netrer 
entertained, arguments which they never advanced, and doctrines 
which they not only would disclaim with indignation^ but diametri- 
cally opposite to those which they did maintain* He imputes to 
ihem the opinion that the Independence of the United States was 
derived only from the treaty of peace of 1783, and that all the 
rights stipulated by it, in favour of the people of the United States, 

Sere mere granti from the crown of England. This was the 
rifish doctrine, which Mr. Russell well knew his colleagues re- 
jected with disdain, but which he himself countenances by main- 
taining the British side of the argument, that the fishing liberty, 
stipqlated in the treaty of 1783, was abrogated ipso facto by the 
war of 1812. 

He imputes to them, as an inconsistency with ibeir other imput- . 
td opkiion, that they rested their claim to the fishing privilege, 
upon preseriplion ; and this notwithstanding all the light of learn- 
ing with which he had irradiated them, from the lucid sources of 
f'^tis mermfacultcUis ;*' of** ultra memoriam hominis ;" of** nullum 
tempus occurrit regi;^' and of the imprescriptible character offish^ 
eries. Of all this not one word was said at Ghent. The majori- 
ty never asserted the right of the fishing privilege, as resting upon 
the right o^ prescription ; nor had they ever the benefit of Mr. 
iLussen's learned labours to prove that it was not applicable to the 
subject. 

^» Of hfs own conduct and seotiments, in opposition to those of 
the majority of his colleagues. 

The parallel passages from the original and duplicate of his let- 
ter remove all necessity for further proof of this. But that is not 
all. Throughout the letter, Mr. Russell holds himself forth as 
flaying been the intrepid and inflexible asserter and supporter of 
(he rights of the West, against the majority o£ his colleagues ; as 
having, by a painful stru^le, obtained a conquest over his early 

firejudices and local partialities, and enlarged his intellectual facul- 
ies and patriotism, to become the champion and vindicator of the 
interests of the West. Of all this, nothing^was made known to hi§ 
colleagues of the majority at Ghent. The article to which his 
letter conjures up such formidable objections was drawn up and . 
proposed lo the mission by a distinguished citizen of the westeni 
country. It was opposed by another citizen from the same section 
df the tTnioQ. Or the five members of the mission Mr. RuSsell 
was tlie person who took the least part in the discussion. He z^ei- 
ther objected that it was contrary to our instructions, nor depre- 
ciated the value of the fisheries ; nor painted the dangers of Blfitish 
snra^lers and emissaries, or the horrors of Indian warfare, as im« 
pending oter the unoffending inhabitants of the western coudtry 
from the measure. He gave, it may be, a silent vote against pro- 
posing the article ; and, when it was determined by the msyorit]^ 
to propose it, concurred in proposing it ; was present at the cbA- 
ferences with the British plenipotentiaries when it was proposed 
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lo ^nd <liscu99ed witb them, and b^ard from them the reasoM which 
induced them to reject it, which reasobf did not embrace one of 
those which he has so severely tasked Ins sagacity to devise for 
them ; but, plainly and simply, because they said it was clogged 
with conditions which made it of no value to them, or, at least, not 
of value to induce them to^concede that our fishing liberties, withio 
British jurisdiction, should continue, in return ; and he afterwards 
signed a letter to the British plenipotentiaries, together with all the 
other members of the mission, declaring that they had no pbjectim 
to the article, considering it as merely declaratory^ 

If Hr. Russell had entertained at Ghent the sentiments relating 
to this meas4;ire« disclosed in the duplicate, or even those avowiel 
in the original of his letter, he is to account for it to his consciencii 
and his country, that he ever assented to it .at all. He was not 
under the slightest obligation to assent to it. As an act of the ma- 
jority, it would have been equally valid without bis concurrency 
or signature as with iU More than one member q£ the mission^ 
and on more than one occasion, signified his detei*mination to de- 
cline signing the treaty, if particular measures, proposed by th^ 
British plenipotentiaries, should be acceded to by the majority. A 
refusal by any one member to concur in any measure upon whicl) 
a majority were agreed, would at least have induced the majority 
to re -consider their vote, and in all probability to have cancelled iu 
Id a case of such transcendent importance as this, of high interest^^ 
generous policy, humane and tender sympathies, wantonly to be 
sacrificed, in defiance of the most express and unqualified instruc* 
tions, to the paltry purpose of accommodating a few fishermen, des- 
titute of all claim of right, how could ^Vir. Russell sit patiently in 
eonferejice with the British plenipotentiaries, and join in the offer 
of it to them ? How could he subscribe his name to a letter declar- 
ing he had no objection to it ? Had Mr. Russell dissented from this 
measure of the m$yority, and they bad still persisted in it, he would 
doubtless have reported to his own government the reasons of hit 
dissent ; his colleagues of the majority would in like manper havi| 
reported theirs ; and the responsibility of each party would have 
rested, as it ought, upon their respective acts. To concur individa^ 
ally in the measure ; to sign all the papers approving it; and thei^ 
secretly to write to the government a lettpr of censure, reproa&Ilf 
and misrepresentation, against it and those who proposed it-<<^wa9| 
indeed) a shorter and easier process. 

Mr. Hossell, therefore, did not entertain or express at Ghent^ 
ihe opinions disclosed in his letter from Paris, and has been as qQ* 
fortunate in the representation of his own conduct and sentimental 
as in that of the subject of his letter, and in that of th^ s^ptim^pt^ 
and conduct of his colleagues. 

But there is a point of view more important than any regard ta 
his conduct and sentiments, in which his letter is yet to be consi^ 

il^«d« If tbare were ao^ force ia bi9 ax^muj^ a^aiast the mea' 
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iiires, or any correctness in his statements against bis colleagues, 
it is proper they should he sifled and examined. 

Let, uSy therefore, examine the proposed article in both its 
parts : — ^first, as relates to the fishing liberty for us ; and secondly, 
to the navigation ^ the Mississippi by the British And, in order 
to ascertain the propriety of the principles assumed, and of the 
measures adopted 'by the American . commissioners, as now in 
question, let us premise the state of things as they existed, and the 
circumstances under which this proposal was offered. 

By the third article of the treaty of 1783, it was agreed, that the 
people of the United States should continue to enjoy the fisherie9 
of Newfoundland and the Bay of St. Lawrence, and at all other 
places in the sea, where the inhabitants of both countries used at 
any time theretofore to fish i and, also, that they should have certain 
fishing liberties, on all the fishing coast within the British jurisdic- 
tion of Nova Scotia, Magdalen Islands, and Labrador. The title 
by which the United States held those fishing rights and liberties 
was the same. It was the .possessory use of the right, or, in Mr. 
Rusaell's more learned phrase, of the ^^ jus meroifacultatis,** at 
any time theretofore as British subjects, and the acknowledgment 
by Great Britain of its continuance in the people of the United 
States after the treaty of separation. It was a national right ; and, 
therefore, as much a rights though not so immediate an interest, to 
the people of Ohio and Kentucky, aye and to the people of Loui< 
iUana, after they became a part of the people of the United States, 
^ it was to the- people of Massachusetts and Maine. The latter 
bad always used it, since they had been British colonists, and the 
coasts had been in British dominions. But, as the settlement of the 
4^olonies themselves had not been of time immemorial, it was not, 
and never was pretended to be, a title by prescription. 

Suph ^as the title of the United States to the fisheries — prior 
possession, and acknowledgment by the treaty of 1 783. 

The commissioners at Ghent had received from the Secretary of 
State a letter of instruction, dated 25th of June» 1814, containing 
the following passage : 

** Information has been received from a quarter deserving of at- 
** tention, that the late events in France have produced such an 
*^ effect on the British government, as to make it probable that a 
** demand will be made at Gothenburg, to surrender our p>ght tothi 
*f fisheries, {o abandqii all trade beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
** and to cede Louisiana to Spain. We cannot believe that such a 
*< demand will be made ; should it be, you will of course, treat it 
*^ as it deserves. These rights iQust not be brought into discussion* 
*' If insisted on, your negotiations will cease%'^ 

$row, it is yery true th^t a niajprjty of the commissioners dii 
construe these instructions to mean, that the right to the fisheries 
lyas not to be surrendered. They did pot subtilize, and refine, and 
inquire, whether they could not surrender a part, and yet not bring 
the right into discussion, whether we might not give iip a liberty, 
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and yet retain a rigbt ; or whether it was an argument^ or an agree' 
ment, that was forbidden. They understood, that the fisheries were 
not to be surrendered, * 

The demand made by the British government was first advanced 
in an airtful and ensnaring form. It was hy assuming the principle 
that the right had been forfeited by the war, and by notifying the 
American commissioners, as they did at the first' conference, " that 
** the British government did not intend to grant to the United 
** States, gratuitously, the privileges formerly granted by treaty to 
*< them, of fishing within the limits of the British sovereignty, and 
"of using the shores of the British territories for purposes con- 
" nected with the fisheries.'* Now to obtain the surrender of thus 
mqch of the fisheries, alt that the British plenipotentiaries could 
possibly desire, wa», that the American commissioners should ac- 
quiesce in the principle, that the treaty of 1783 was abrogated by 
the war. Assent to thifi principle would have been surrender of 
the right. Mr. Russell, if we can make any thing of his argument, 
would have assented^ and surrendered, and comforted himself with 
the reflection, that, as the right had not been brought into discus- 
sion, the instructions would not have been violated. 

Bot, however clearly he expresses this opinion in his letter, and 
however painfully he endeavours to fortify it by argument, he ne- 
ver did disclose it to the same extent at Ghent. The only way ini 
which it was possible to meet the notification of the British pleni- 
potentiaries, without surrendering the rights which it jeopardized, 
was by denying the principle upon which it was founded. This 
was done by asserting the principle, that the treaty of Independ- 
ence of 1783 was of that class of treaties, and the right in question 
of the character, which are not abrogated by a subsequent war ; 
that the notification of the intention of the British government not 
to renew the grant, could not affect the right of the United States, 
which had not been forfeited by the war ; and that, considering it 
as still in force, the Upited States needed no new grant from Great 
Britain to revive, nor any new article to confirm it. 

This principle I willingly admit was assumed and advanced by 
the American commissioners at my suggestion. I believed it not 
only indispensably necessary to meet the insidious form in which 
the British demand of surrender had been put forth ; but sound in 
itself, and maintainable on the. most enlarged, humane, and gene!*- 
ous principles of international law. It was asserted and maintained 
by the American plen^otentiaries at Ghent ; and if, in the judg- 
ment of Mr. Russell, it suffered the fishing liberty to be brought 
into discussion, at least it did not surrender the right. 

It was not acceded to by the British plenipotentiaries; Each 
party adhered to its asserted principle ; and the treaty was conclud- 
ed without settling the interest involved in it. Since that time, 
and after the original of Mr. Russell's Tetter of the 11th February, 
)Bld, was written, the principle asserted by the American pleni- 
potentiaries at Ghent, has been still asserted and maintained through 
two long apd arduous negotiations with Great Britain, and has passed 



the ordeal of miods of no inferior ability, it tms termitiated in a 
new and satisfactory arrangement of the great interest connected 
with it, and in a substantial admission of the principle asserted by 
the American plenipotentiaries at Ghent ; by that conventioD of 
SOth October, 1818, which, according to the duplicate of Mr. Rus^. 
sell's letter, he foresaw in February, 1816, even while writing his 
learned dissertation against the right which he had been instructed 
Qot to surrender, and the only principle by whicji it could be de* 
fended. 

At this time, and after all the controirersy through which the 
American principle was destined to pass, and has passed, I, with- 
out hesitation, reassert, in the face of my country, the principle, 
which, in defence of the fishing liberties of this nation, was, at my 
suggestion, asserted by the American plenipotentiaries at Ghent- 

I deem this reassertit>n of it the more important, because, by the 
publication at this time of Mr. RusselFs letter, that pleqipotentiary 
has not only disclaimed all his share in the first assertion of it, but 
has brought to bear all the faculties of his mind against it, while the 
American side of the argument, and the reasons by which it has 
been supported against arguments coinciding inuch with those of 
his letter, but advanced by British reasoners, are not before the 
public. The principle is yet important to great interests, and to 
the future welfare of this country. 

When first suggested, it obtained the unanimous assent of the 
American mission. In their note of 10th November, 1814, to the 
British plenipotentiaries, which accompanied their first projetof a 
treaty, they said, *' in answer to the declaration made by the Bri- 
** tisb plenipotentiaries respecting the fisheries, the undersigned, 
«' referring to what passed in the conference of the 0th August, can 
** only state, that tbey are not authorized to bring into discussion 
«< any of the rights or liberties which the United States have here- 
of tofore enjoyed in relation thereto. From their nature, and from 
*' the peculiar character of the treaty of 1783, by which they were 
« recognised, no further stipulation has been deemed necessary by 
<< the government of the United States, te entitle them to the full 
*' enjoyment of all of them." This paragraph was drawn up, and 
proposed to the mission by the member with whom Mr. Russell 
concurred in objecting to the proposal of an article confirmative of 
the fishing liberties and navigation of the Mississippi, and as a sub* 
atitnte for it. The mission unanimously accepted it : and the fish- 
ing liberties being thus secured from surrender^ no article relating 
to them or to the Mississippi was inserted in the projet seat to the 
British mission. 

But one of the objects of the negotiation was to settle the bound- 
^ry between the United States and the British dominions, from the 
northwest corner of the Lake of the Woods westward. Thai 
boundary^ by the treaty of 1783,- had been stipulated to be, ^^ from 
^ the most northwestern point of the Lake of the VSToods on a du0 
(( nu^t coiwe to the river Mbsiasippi ; and tiheoce; down the loid* 
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.of the Mifisifislppi, to flie thlrty-flrtt a^^€ of ndftblrtittide ;" 
jile, by the eighth article of the same treaty, it had been stipnlat- 
Jd, that ** the navigation of the river Mississippi, from its source to 
" the ocean, should forever remain free and open to the subjects of 
" Great Britain and the citizens of the United States." 

The right of Great Britain and of the United States, at the time 
of the treaty of 1783, to make this stipulation with regard to the 
navigation of the Mississippi, might be, and afterwards was, ques* 
tioned by Spain, then a possessor also of territories upon the same 
river, and indeed of both its banks, from its mouth to a higher la- 
titude than that thus stipulated as the boundary of the United 
States. But, as^, between Great Britain and the United States, 
there could, at the time of the conclusion of the treaty of 1783, he 
no possible question of the right of both to make the stipulation, 
the boundary line itself being in substance a concession of territory 
to the river, and down its middle to latitude 31, which Great Britain 
was undoubtedly competent to make, and the United States to re- 
ceive. Now, the United States having received the cession and th^ 
boundary, with the right to navigate the river, with the express 
condition that the navigation of the river should forever remain 
free and open to British subjects, and having expressly assented 
to that condition, without considering it as infringing upon any right 
of Spain ; they could not, consistently with good faith by acquiring 
afterwards the right of Spain, allege that this acquisition absolved 
them from the obligation of the prior engageuient with Great Bri- 
tain. There is, indeed, in Mr. Russell's letter, a hesitating argu* 
meat to that effect ; the odious character of which is but flimsily 
veiled by its subtlety. The United States had always insisted upoii 
their right of navigating the Mississippi, by force of the article of 
the treaty of 1783, and had obtained the acknowledgment of that 
right from Spain herself, many years before they acquired her ter- 
ritorial right by the purchase of Louisiana. With what front, then, 
could an American negotiator have said, after the latter period, to 
a British minister :^— You have no right to the navigation of the 
Mississippi ; for although, on receiving from you a part of the river, 
we expressly stipulated that you should forever enjoy a right to its 
navigation, yet that engagement was a-'fraud upon the rights of 
Spain ; arid although, long before we haid acquired these rights of 
Spain, she had acknowledged our right to navigate the river, found- 
ed upon tliis very stipulation of whicli you now claim the benefit, 
yet I will now not acknowledge your right founded on the same 
stipulation. Spain, no party to the compact between you and me, 
after ^controverting it as infringing upon her rights^ finally acceded 
to its beneficial application to us, as compatible with those rights. 
But we, who. made the compact with ybu, having now acquired the 
adverse rights of Spain, will, not allow you the beneficial use of our 
own compact. We first swindled and then bullied Spain out of her 
rights, by this eighth article of the treaty of 1783 ; and now, bar- 
ing acquired ourselves those rights, we plead them for holding our 
eDgagement with you for a dead letter* 
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This, and nothiog more or less than this, is the sabstanee of Mn 
Rassell's argament to 8h9w, that perhaps the United States vrere, 
by the acquisition of Louisiana, absolved from the obhgation of the 
eighth article of the treaty of 1783, even before the war of 1812. 

But, says Mr. Russell, the treaty of 1783 was made, under a be< 
kef of both parties, that it would leave Great Britain with a portion 
of territory upon the xYlississippi, and therefore entitled to claim the 
right of navigating the river. But the boundary line of the treaty 
of 1783, was a line.from the north western most point of the Lake of 
the Woods, due west to the Mississippi. And after the treaty of 
1783, but before the war of 1812, it had been found that a line due 
west, from the northwest corner of the Lake of the Woods, did not 
strike the Mississippi. Therefore, ^ continues Mr. Russell, Great 
3ritain could claim no territorial right to the navigation of the ri- 
ver ; and therefore had no longer any claim to the benefit of the 
eighth article of the treaty of 1783, 

To this it may be replied : First, that the British claim of right 
to narigate the Mississippi, was not founded solely on the territory 
which it was believed they would retain upon that river, by the 
boundary west from the Lake of the Woods. The- eighth article 
of the treaty of 1783, was a separate and distinct article, stipulat- 
ing the right- of both nations to navigate the river, without any re- 
ference to boundary or to territory. But the boundary, the ter- 
ritory, and the right to navigate the river, were all, in that treaty, 
cessions from Great Britain to the United States. And, had it even 
been the intention of both parties, that Britain should cede the whole 
of her territories on the Mississippi, it was yet competent to her to 
reserve the right of navigating the river for her subjects, in common 
with the people of the United States, and competent for the United 
States to accept the cession, subject- to that reservation. They did 
80, by the eighth article of the treaty. And in this point of vievir, 
the British right of navigating the river, within the American ter- 
ritory, was precisely similar to the American liberty of fishing 
within the British territorial jurisdiction, reserved by the third ar- 
ticle of the same treaty. 

But, secondly, the discovery that a line due west, from the north- 
westernmost corner of the Lake of the Woods, would not strike 
the Mississippi, had not deprived Great Britain of all claim to terri- 
tory upon that river, at the time of the negotiation at Gh^nt. The 
line described in the treaty was, from the northwesternmost poiat 
of the Lake of the Woods, '' on a due west course to the river JlfiV- 
msippiy When it was found that the line due w^ did not touch 
the Mississippi, this boundary was annulled by the fact. It re- 
mained an unsettled boundary, to be adjusted by a new agreemeot. 
For this adjustment, the mo nd obligation of the parties was to adopt 
such a line as should appronpate as neaf as possible to the inteo- 
tions of both parties in agreeing upon the line for Which it was to 
b^ substituted. For ascertaining this line, if the United States 
were entitled to the benefit of the words ** on a due west course,'* 
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BritaiD t!Fal equally ebtitled to the benefit of theirords ^ to the ri^- 
Ver Mississippi." f Both the deoOands stood od the same grouodsr 
Before the' war of 181 2, three abortive attempts had been made by 
the parties to adjust this boundary. The first was by the treaty of 
1794, when it was already conjectured, but not ascertained, that 
the line due west from the lake would not intersect the Mississippi. 
By the fourth article of the treaty of 1 794, it was agreed that a joint 
survey should be made to ascertain the fact ; and that, if, on the 
result of that survey, it should appear, that the west line would not 
intersecl the river, the parties would proceed, *^ by amicable nego- 
** tiafion, to regulate the boundary line in that quarter, according to 
'* justice and mutual convenience, and in conformity to the intent 
*' of the treaty of 1783." This survey was never made. The 
second attempt to adjust the line, was by the convention signed on 
the 12th 6f May, 1803, by Mr. King and lord Hawkesbury ; the 
fifth article of which, after reciting the same uncertainty, whether 
a line drawn due west from the Lake of the Woods would intersect 
ibe Mississippi, provided that, instead of the said line, the bounda^ / 
rj of the United States, in that quarter, should, and was declared 
to be, the ahortesl line which could be drawn between the narthwest 
point of the Lake of (he Woods, and the nearest source of the river Mii- 
tissippi. This convention not having been ratified, the third a^ 
tempt at adjustment had been made in the negotiation of Mr. Monroe 
and Mr. Pinkney, of 1806 and 1807 ; at which an article had beeo 
proposed and agreed to, that the line should be from the most 
northwestern point of the Lake of the Woods, to the 49th parallel 
of latitude, and from that point, due west, along and with the said 
p:)rallcl, as far as the respective territories extend in that quarter* 
And with that article wad coupled another, as follows : - 

*' It is agreed by the United States that his majesty's subjects 
** shall have, at all times, free access from his majestj^'s aforesaid 
territories, by land or inland navigation^ into the aforesaid terri- 
tories of the United States, to the river Mississippi, with the 
•* goods and efiects of his majesty's said subjects, in order lo enjoy 
** the benefit of the navigation of that river, as -secured to them by 
•* the treaty of peace, between his mnjesty and the United States, 
•* and also by the third article of the treaty of amity, commerce^ 
'* nnd navigation, of 17^4. And it is further agreed, that his ma- 
'* jesty's subjects shall, in like manner^ and at ail times, have free 
•* access to all the waters and rivers falling into the western side of 
" the river Mississippi, and to the navigation of the said river." 
' This negotiation was suspended, by a change of the British mi-, 
nistry, and was not afterwards resumed. But the following obser- 
vations upon the two articles, contained in a letter from Mr, Madi- 
son to Messrs. Monroe and Pinkney, of 30th July, 1807, show how 
far Mr. Jefferson, then President of the United States, had author- 
ized those commissioners to accede to them. 

** Access by land or inland navigation from the British territo- 
** ries, through the territory of the United States to the riv^rMis- 
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*' sissippi. Is not to be allowed to Brititb subjects, viritli Iheir goods 
** or effects, unless sach articles shall bare paid all the duties, and 
** be within all the custom-house regulations, applicable io goods 
'^ and effects of citizens of the United States, An access through 
^* the territory of the United States to the waters running intd the 
«•< western side of the Mississippi, is under no modification whatev* 
^* er to he stipulated to British subjects.*' 

Such then was the state of things in relation to this interest ia 
question, at the time when the war of 1812 broke out ; and at the 
negotiation of Ghent, the same question of boundary again occurred 
^r adjustment. The right of the British to a line from the Lake 
of the Woods to the Missiisippi, had never been renounced : and, 
at the last negotiation between the parties, four years afler the 
United States had acquired Louisiana, and with it all the Spanish 
rights upon the Mississippi, the British government, in assenting 
to take the 49th parallel of latitude, as a substitute for the line to 
the Mississippi, had expressly re-stipulated for the free navigation 
of the river, and free access to it from our territories ; to both of 
which Messrs. Monroe and Pinkney had been explicitly authorized 
to accede. 

Under this state of things, it had never been admitted by the Brf- 
tiish, nor could we maintain against them by argument, even that 
the Mississippi river was within our exclusive jurisdiction': for so 
>ong as they had a right by' treaty to a line of boundary to that ri- 
ver, and consequently to territory upon it, they also had jurisdic- 
tion upon it ; nor, consequently, could the instructions of 15tli 
April, 1813, had they even been still in full force, have restricted 
the American commissioners from making or receiving a proposi* 
tion, for continuing to the British the right of navigating the river^ 
which they had enjoyed, without ever using it, from the time of 
the treaty of 1 783, when the United States had received j by cession 
jfrom them, the right of enjoying it jointly with them. 

Bearing in mind this state of things, we are also to remember^ 
that, in the conference of 19th August, 1814, and in the letter of 
that date, from the British to the American plenipotentiaries, (See 
Waifs State Papers^ vol. IX, pp. 334 and 338,) they had claimed a 
new northwestern boundary line from Lake Superior to the Missis* 
sippi, and the free navigation of that river*. Tathis the American 
commissioners had answered on the 24th of August, 1814 : The 
undersigned perceive that the British government *' propose, with* 
'* out purpose specifically alleged, to draw the boundary line west- 
^' ward, not from the Lake of the Woods, as it now ts, but from 
** Lake Superior:" and they objected to it, as demanding a cession 
of territory. 

The British plenipotentiaries, on the 4th September, 1814, re- 
plied : 

*' As the necessity for fixing some boundary for the northwestern 
** frontier has been mutually acknowledged, a proposal for a discas- 
'^ sion on thlit subject cannot be considmd as a deoiand for a cer- 
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'* 8100 of territory, unless the Uoited States are prepared to assert, 
'' that there is no limit to their territories in that direction, and that, 
** availing themsetves of the geographical error npon .which that 
'^ part of the treaty, of 1783 was founded, they will acknowledge 
*' DO boundary whatever, then, unquestionably, any proposition t9 
*' fix one, be it what it may, must be considered as demanding a 
** large cession of territory from the United States. 

^* is the American government prepared to assert such an onli^ 
** mited right, so contrary to the evident intention of the treaty it*- 
^'self? Or, is his majesty's government to understand that th^ 
** American plenipotentiaries are willing to acknowledge the bound- 
'* ary from the Irake of the Woods to .the Misnmppi^ (the arrange* 
^ ment made by a convention in 1803, but not ratified,) as that by 
** which their government is ready to abide ? 

^' The British plenipotentiaries are instructed to accept favourr 
*' ably such a proposition, or to discuss any other line of boundary 
<^ which may be submitted for consideration." 

I stop here for a moment, to observe how instinctively, if the 
expression may be allowed, both the parties in this correspondence 
recur to the treaty of 1783, with a consciousness that it was yet ia 
full force, as an appeal for either in support ofits claims* The ex- 
pression in the above American note, applied to the boundary, '* as 
it now is ;'* the reference of the British note to the geographical 
error in the treaty of 1763, and their willingness to discuss tiie ar*- 
rangement of 1803, (the shortest line from the Lake of the Woodf( 
to the Mississippi ,)>both acknowledge the treaty of 1783 as the basis 
of all proposition and all argument, and as being yet in force for 
every thing which should not be otherwise provided for in the new 
treaty. 

In their note of 21st October, 1814» the British commissioaera 
said: 

*' Ob the subject of the fisheries, the undersigned expressed with 
^* so much frankness, at the conference already referred to, the 
** views of their government, that they consider any. further observ- 
^* ations on that topic as unnecessary at the present time. 

^^ On the question of the boundary between the dominions of his 
^' majesty and those of the United States, the undersigned are led 
** to expect, from the discussion which this subject has already un^ 
*' dei^ne, that the northwestern boundary, from the Lake of th^ 
^ Woods to the Mississippi, (the intended arrangement of 1803,) 
*' will be admitted without objection." 

Thus etood the parties and the subject, when, on the 10th of 
November, 1814, the American plenipotentiaries sent the first pro- 
jet of a treaty to the British commissioners. It contained no artio 
cle relating either to the fisheries or to the Mississippi ; but, in the 
note which accompanied it, to meet the notification twice given oi| 
the part of the British government, that they did not intend to 
^nt, without equivalent, the liberty of fishing within the British 
jarisdictioD, the counter*Qotificatioi»9 already noticed-, was introduc" 



ed, informing tbem that the American government did not consider 
the fishing liberties as forfeited by the war, and that they would re- 
main in full force without needing any new grant to confirm tbem. 
At this stage of the negotiation, therefore, the American plenipo- 
tentiaries did actually pursue the first of those three other ways of 
proceeding, which Mr. Russell, in the postscript to the original of 
his letter of 11th February, 1815, says they might have taken, and 
to which he adds that he would have assented, namely, to contend 
fdr the continuance of the fishing privilege, notwithstanding the 
war, without saying any thing about the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi. It cannot but be surprising to find Mr. Russell, within three 
months after these events, writing privately to the Secretary of 
State, stating this as a course other than that which we had pur- 
sued, and that he would have assented to it if we had ; when it was 
the very course that we did pursue, and he had assented to it. We 
did contend, not for the indestruciibilityy as Mr. Russell terms it, of 
the treaty of 1783, but that, from its peculiar character, it was not 
ieibrogated by the mere occurrence of war. We never maintained 
that the treaty of 1783 was indestructible, or imperishable, but that 
the rights, liberties, and boundaries, acknowledged by it as belong- 
ing to us, were not abrogated by mere war. We never doubted, 
for example, that we might be compelled to stipulate a new bound- 
ary ; but that would have been, not as a consequence of mere war, 
but the effect of conquest, resulting from war. The difference be* 
tween our principle and that of the British was, that they, consider- 
ing the rights acknowledged as belonging to us by the treaty, as 
mere grants^ held them as annulled by war alone ; while we, view- 
ing them as rights existing before the treaty, and only acknowledg- 
ed by it, could not admit them to be forfeited, without our own as- 
sent. Britain might have recovered them by conquest ; but that - 
could not be consummated without our acquiescence, tacit or eX" 
pressed. Mr. Russell, who assented to our principle, ana asserted 
it with us, now says he always thought the British principle was the 
true one. If the American mission, at that trying time, had acted 
upon it, he never would have prophesied the convention of October, 
1818. 

The eighth article of the projet of a treaty^ sent by the Ameri- 
can commissioners on the 10th of November, offered the bounda^* 
ry which had been proposed in 1807, a line north or south to lati- 
tude 49, and westward, on that parallel, as far as the territories of 
the two countries extended ; and said nothing about the Mississip- 
pi. But when, on the 26th of November, the British plenipoten- 
tiaries returned the projet, with their proposed amendments, they 
accepted the 49th parallel, westward, from the Lake of the Woods, 
for the boundary, but with the following addition to the article : 
" And it is further agreed, the subjects of his Britannic majesty 
** shall at all times have access, from his Britannic majesty's terri" 
*^ tories, by land or inland navigation, into the aforesaid territories 
** of the United States to the river Mississippi, with their goodsi 
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^< effects, and tnerchandUe, and that his Britannie majesty's subjecii 
** shall have and enjoy the free navigation of the said river.'* 

It was to meet this demand that, at the conference of 1st Decern* 
ber, the American plenipotentiaries proposed to strike out all those 
words, and to substitute the amendment contained in the protocol of 
that conference, already communicated to Congress. It was thus 
that the relation which Mr. Russell, within three months after- 
wards, so singularly professes not to perceive between the fishing 
liberties and the Mississippi nav,igation, not only naturally arose, 
but forced itself upon the American plenipotentiaries. They had 
saved the fishing liberties from surrender, as they had been spe- 
cially instructed to do, by asserting that the treaty of 1783 had not 
been abrogated ipso facto by the war. Two days before receiving 
this counter projet, they had received from Washington a fresh in- 
straction, expressly authorizing them to conclude a treaty on the 
basis of the status ante helium, including, of course, the fishing li- 
berty on one side, and the navigation of the Mississippi on the other. 
They could not, therefore, consistently with those instructions, 
either reject this British demand, or abandon to surrender the fish* 
cries. They offered, therefore, the amendment containing the re- 
newed acknowledgment of both ; and they said to the British ple- 
nipotentiaries : We have told you that we consider all the rights, 
secured to us by the treaty of 1783, as still in force. What we 
demand, if you assent to it, we must yield in return. If, as we say, 
the treaty of 1783 is yet in force, you have the right of navigating 
the Mississippi, and we have the fishing rights and liberties unini- 
paired. If, as you say, the treaty is abrogated, how can you claim 
the right of navigating the Mississippi ? You must admit the one, 
or not demand the other. We offer you the alternative of a new 
stipulated admission of both, or a total omission of both. We offer 
you in application the choice of our principle or of your own, , 

The British commissioners took the proposal for reference to 
their government, by whom it was immediately rejected. But, to 
shov^ how anxious they were to obtain from us the surrender of our 
fishing liberties, ahd how cheaply they valued the right of navigates 
ing the Mississippi, as one of the last expedients of negotiation, they 
offered us an article agreeing that, after the peace, the parties 
would further negotiate ** respecting the terms, conditions,' and re- 
^ gulations, under which the inhabitants of the United States*' 
should again enjoy the fishing liberties, ^^in consideration of a fair 
*^ equivalent, to be agreed upon between his majesty and the said 
" United States, and granted by the said United States for such li- 
" berty aforesaid ;" and a reciprocal stipulation with regard to the 
British right of navigating the Mississippi. As the parties after the 
peace would have been just as competent further to negotiate on 
these points, if so disposed, without this article as with it, its only 
effect would have been a mutual surrender, on the American side, 
of the fishing liberties, and on the British side, of the right to navi- 
pite the Mississippi ; with this difference, that we should ba.vesur* 
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tendered, in direct yiolation of oor instructions, a real, existing, 
practical liberty, which, even in the war of our Independence, had 
been deemed of the highest importance, and at its close had been, 
with infinite difficulty, secured ; a liberty, of which that portion of 
the Union, whom it immediately concerns, had been, from the time 
Af the treaty of 1783, in the constant, real, and useful possession ; 
ffhile the British would have surrendered absolutely nothing — a 
right which, by inference from their own principle, was abrogated 
by the war ; a right which, under the treaty of 1783, they had en- 
joyed for thirty years, without ever using it, and which, in all human 
probability, never would have been of more beneficial use to the 
British nation, than would be to the people of the United States the 
fight of navigating the Bridge water canal, or the Danube. 

There was certainly an inconsistency on the part of the British 
government, in claiming a right to navigate the Mississippi, while 
asserting that the treaty of 1 786 was abrogated by the war : and 
when pressed by us to say on what principle they claimed it without 
pffering for it an equivalent, they said the equivalent was, their ac- 
iceptance of the 49th parallel of latitude for the Northwestern boun* 
dai:y, instead of the line, to which they were entitled by the treaty 
of n83, to the Mississippi, As they gave up the line to the river, 
ifaey said they had a right to reserve its navigation, and access t« 
it for that purpose. They had said the same thing to Messrs. Mon- 
roe and Pinkney in 1807 ; and the principle had been assented 
to by them, with the subsequent sanction of President Jefferson. 
Still the whole argument leaned upon the continuing validity of the 
treaty of 1783 ^ for the boundary line, as well as the Mississippi na- 
vigation, was null and void^ if that treaty was abrogated. We re- 
plied to them, that, although we were willing to agre^ to the 49th 
parallel of latitude for the boundary, and thought it of mutual in- 
t^rest that the' line should be fixed, we were yet not tenacious of 
it ; we could not agree to their article of mutual surrender, with a 
pledge of future negotiation ; but we would consent to omit the 
boundary article itself, and leav^ the whole subject for future ad- 
justment. And to this they finally agreed. 

The advantage of this to us was, that we came out of the war, 
without having surrendered the fishing liberties, as they had been 
enjoyed before, and stipulated at the treaty of 1783. We were 
still free to maintain, and we did, after the conclusion of the peace, 
effectively maintain, the existence of the right, notwithstanding the 
intervening war. The British government still insisted thatibe 
treaty of 1783 was abrogated by the war ; but when called upon ta 
show, why then they treated the United States as an independent 
nation, and why in the treaty of Ghent they had agreed to four 
several commissions to ascertain the boundaries, ** according to the 
true intent and meaning of that same treaty of 1783," they finally 
answered, that they considered our Independence, and the boun- 
daries, as existing facts, like those of other nations, without refer* 
ence- to their origin. This left nothing but a dispute about words \ 
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tor we applied tfce same principle to the fishing liberties of tfa« 
third article, which they conceded with regard to the acknowledge* 
ment of Independence and to the houndvries. They considered 
the whole treaty of 1783 as a British grant. We considered it as^ 
a British acknowledgement. They never drew the nice distinctioiii 
attempted by Mr. Russell, between a perishable and imperishable 
part of the treaty, or admitted that it consisted of rights which they 
could not, and of privileges which they could resun^e without out 
consent. By their principle, they might have resumed the whole : 
and when they notified to us at Ghent, that-they did not intend to 
grant us ag^iin the fishing liberties within their exclusive jurisdic«* 
iion, but that they meant to leave us the right of fishing in th6 
open sea, they gave us distinctly enough to understand that thej 
were treating us with magnanimity, in not resuming the whole* 
There was in truth no difference in the principle. And Mr. Rnsl- 
scll, in consulting his Vattel, to find that fishing rights were jura 
tnerasfacultatis, and therefore imprescriptible, ought to have seen 
what that writer very explicitly says, not that they were rights 
which could not be acquired by long usage, but rights which coiild 
not be Zos^ by non user. He ought also to have seen, what Vattel 
so less clearly lays down, that although a nation may appropriate 
to itself a fishery upon its own coasts and within its own jurisdic- 
tion, yet, *' if it has* once acknowledged the common right of other 
** nations to come and fish there^ it can no longer exclude them. 
'* from it ; it has left that fishery in its primitive freedom, at 
" least with respect to those who have been in possession of it.'* 
And he cites the herring fishery on the coast of England, as being 
common to them with other nations, because they had not appro- 
priated it to themselves, /ro7w the beginning. 

In perusing the letter of Mr. Russell, whether original or du* 
plicate, I cannot but reflect with gratitude to Providence upon the 
slender thread by which the rights of thi^ nation to the fisheries 
were in fact suspended at the negotiation of Ghent. Positive and 
precise as our instructions were, not to surrender them, if Mr. 
Russell had disclosed at Ghent the opinions avowed in either ver- 
sion of his letter, if he bad so broadly asserted and so pertinacious* 
ly maintained bis conviction of the utter worthles^ness of the fish- 
eries, in comparison with the exclusion of the British from a mere 
phantom of right to navigate the Mississippi, which they had al- 
ways enjoyed without use ; without benefit to themselves or injury 
to us ; if he had so learnedly disserted to prove that the treaty of 
1783 was totally and absolutely abrogated by the war ; if he had 
so thoroughly inverted the real state of the question, and painted 
it in snch glowing colours as a sacrifice of deep, real interests of 
the West to a shallow, imaginary interest of the East; ii, with 
that perseverance which is the test of sincerity, he had refused to 
sign the proposal determined upon by the majority of his colleagues, 
and given them notice that he should transmit to his government 
the vindication. of himself and his motives for differing from theoci 5 
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mid, aboTe all, if another mind could have been fband id the mk* 
«ion, capable of concurring with him in those views, it would at 
least have required of the majority an inflexibility of fortitude, 
beyond that of any trial by which they were visited, to have per- 
severed in their proposal. Had they concurred with him in his 
opinion of the total abrogation of the treaty of 1783, by the mere 
fact of the war, the fisheries in the Golf of St. I^wrence, on the 
coast of Labrador, and to an indefinite extent from the island of 
]^ewfoundland, were lost to the United States forever, or at least 
till the indignant energy of the nation should have recovered, by 
conquest, the rights thus surrendered to usurpation. In notifying 
to OS that the British government intended not to renew the grant 
of the fisheries within British jurisdiction, they had hot said what 
extent they meant to give to these terms. They had said they did 
not mean to extend it to the right of the fisheries, generally, orm 
the open seas, enjoyed by all other nations. (See Letter of the Amt' 
rican Commissioners to the Secretary of State of \2th August, 1814. 
WaWs State Papers , vol, 9,/?. 321.) But there was not wanting his- 
torical exposition of what Great Britain undei stood by her exclu- 
sive jurisdiction as applied to these fisheries. In the 12th article 
of the treaty of Utrecht, by which Nova Scotia or Acadia had been 
ceded by France to Great Britain, the cession had been made *^ in 
^*8nch ample manner and form, that the subjects of the most 
*< Christian King shall hereafter be excluded from all kind offish- 
" ing in the said seas, bays, and other places on the coasts of Nova 
« Scotia ; that is to say, on those which lie towards the east, within 
*• THIRTY LEAGUES, beginning from the island commonly called 
•* Sable, inclusively, and thence along towards the southwest." 

By the thirteenth article of the same treaty, French subjects 
were excluded from fishing on any other part of the coast of the 
Island of Newfoundland, then from Cape Bonavista northward, and 
then westward to Point Riche. By the fifteenth article of the treaty 
of Utrecht, between Great Britain and Spain, certain rights of fish- 
ing at the Island of Newfoundland, had been reserved to the Gqi- 
puscoans, and other subjects of Spain ; but in the eighteenth article 
of the treaty of peace between Great Britain and Spain, of 1763, 
his Catholic itiujesty had desisted, *^ as well for himself as for his 
successors, from all pretension which he might have formed in fa- 
vour of the Guipnscojtns and other his subjects, to the right of 
fishinsiN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD of the IslHod of Newfoundland." 
In these several cases, it is apparent that Great Britain had assert- 
ed and maintained an exclusive and proprietary jurisdiction' pver 
the whole fishing grounds of the Grand Bank, as well as on the 
coast of North America, and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Nor 
are we without subsequent indications of what she would hare 
considered as her exclusive jurisdiction, if a majority of the Ame- 
rican commission at Ghent had been as ready as Mr. Russell de- 
clares himself to ha-/e been, to subscribe to her doctrine, that all 
our fishing liberties had lost, by the war, every vestige of right. 



For, m the smnmer of 1815, the year after the conclusion of the 
peace, her armed yessels on ihe- American coast warned all Ame* 
rican fishing vessels not to approach within sixty miles of the 
shores. 

It was this incident which led to the negotiations which termi- 
nated in the convention of 20th October, 1818. In that instra* 
ment the United States have renounced forever^ that part of the 
fishing liberties which they had enjoyed or claimed in certain parts 
of the exclusive jurisdiction of the British provinces, and within 
three marine miles of the shores. This privilege, without being of 
much use to our fishermen, had been found very inconvenient to the 
British : and, in return, we have acquired an enlarged liberty, both 
of fishing and drying fish, within the other parts of the British ju* 
nsdictiout forevet. The first article of this convention affords a 
signal testimonial of the correctness of the principle assumed by 
the American plenipotentiaries at Ghent f for, by accepting the 
express renunciation of the United States, of a small portion of the 
privilege in question, and by copfirming and enlarging all the re* 
mainder of the privilege/orei^cr, the British government have im^ 
plicitly acknowledged that the liberties of the third article of the 
treaty of 1783 had not been abrogated by the war, and have given 
the final stroke to the opposite doctrine of Mi* Russell. That words 
of perpetuity in a treaty cannot give that character to the en- 
gagements it contains, is not indeed a new discovery in diplomatic 
history ; but that truism has as little concern with this question, 
as the annulment of our treaty of 1778 with France, so aptly ap- 
plied to it in his letter. It is not, therefore, the word forever, in 
this convention, which will secure to our fishermen, for all time, 
the liberties stipulated and recognised in it ; but it was introduced 
by our negotiators, and admitted by those of Great Britain as e 
warning that we shall never consider the liberties secured to us by 
it, as abrogated by mere war. They may, if they please, in case 
of a war, consider the convention as abrogat^d^ but the privileges 
as existing, without reference to their origin. But they and we, I 
trust, are forever admonished against the stratagem of demanding a 
surrender, in the form of notifying a forfeiture. They and we are 
aware, forever, that nothing but our oxsm renunciation can deprive 
US of the right. 

The second article of this same convention affords a demonstrs* 
fion equally decisive, how utterly insignificant and worthless, in the 
estimation of the British government, was this direfully dreaded 
navigation of the Mississippi. The article gives us the 49th pa- 
rallel of latitude for the boundary, and neither the navigation of the 
river, nor access to it, was even asked in return. 

These are conclusive facts — ^facts appealing not to the prejudices 
or the jealousies, but to the sound sense and sober judgment of 
men. without yielding at all to Mr. Russell, in my *^ trust in God 
and the valour of the West," I have an equal trust in the same di- 
vide being, as connected with th% justice of the West. I have this 
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perfect and andoubtingreliance , that to the clear'-sigbted intellf getice 
of the western county, the gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras difef, 
of Air. Russell's imagination, raised by incantation from the waters 
of the Mississippi, will sink as they rose, and be seen no more. 
Without professing to sacrifice any of those ties of duty and alle- 
giance, which bioQ me to the interests of my native State, I cannot 
allow Mr. Russell's claim to a special ardour for the welfare of the 
West, to be superior to my own, or to ,that of the deceased, or of 
the living colleague, with whom I concurred, without mental re- 
servation, in the measure subscribed to, and denounce<) by, Mr. 
Russell. We were all the ministers of the whole Union ; and 
sure I am, that every member of the niajority would have spurned 
with equal disdain the idea of sacrificing the interest of any one 
part of the Union to that of any other, and the uncandrd purpose 
of awakening suspicions at the source of their common authori- 
ty here, against the patriotism and integrity of any One of his col- 
leagues. 

I shall conclude with a passing notice of the three alternatives, 
which in the postscript to the original of his letter of 1 1th Februa- 
ry, 1815, he says, we might have taken, instead of that which, as 
be alleges, we, against his will, did do. We had, says he, three 
other ways of proceeding : 

•' First. To contend for the indestructibility of the treaty of 1785, 
'Hhence inferring the continuance of the fishing privilege, without 
** saying any thing about the navigation of the Mississippi, which 
** would have reserved our right of contesting this navigation, on 
^the grounds I have mentioned, specially applicable to it. Se- 
** condly. To have considered the treaty at an end, and offered a 
** reasonable equivalent, wherever it might be founds for the fishing 
•' privilege.'* Thirdly, To have made this liberty a sine qua non 
** of peace, as embraced by the principle of status ante helium. 

*• To either of these propositions"^ (he adds,) •* I would have as- 
** sented. But I could not consent to grant or revive the British 
** right to the navigation of the Mississippi." 

He could not consent ! He, did consent : see his name subscribed 
to the letter from the American to the British plenipotentiaries of 
12tb December, 18t4-^p. 44 of the message of 35th February 
last. 

It is, indeed, painful to remark here, and throughout this letter 
of Mr. Russell, how little solicitude there is discoverable, to pre- 
serve even the appearance of any coincidence between his real 
sentiments and his professions : half his letter is an argument in 
form to prove, that the treaty o** 1783 was abrogated by the war; 
yet, he says, he would have assented to contend'for its indestruo 
ability, so long as it applied only to the defence of the fisheries^ 
reserving his special grounds of objection to its being applied ts 
the navigation of the Mississippi. I have shown, that the inde- 
structibility of the treaty of 1 783 never was asserted by any of the 
American conunissioners ;'but, that the principle that it bad not 
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been abrogated by the war, and that none of the rights stipulated 
and recognised in it, as belonging to the people of the United 
States, could be abrogated, but by their own renunciation, was at 
first assumed in defence of the fisheries only, and without saying 
aoy thing of the Mississippi. When, therefore, the demand for 
the navigation of the Mississippi came from the British plenipo* 
tentiaries, Mr. Russell's special objections to the application of our 
principle, in favour of our demand, might have been urged. But 
what were these special objections ? I have shown, that they were 
oar own wrong — fraud and extortion upon Spam, to justify perfidy 
to Great Britain. Mr. Russell never did allege these objections 
at Gbent, and, if he had, a majority of the American mission would, 
assuredly, have been ashamed to allege them to the British govern- 
ment. 

The fliecond way of proceeding, to which Mr. Russell says he 
would have assented^ was to consider the treaty of 1783 at an end, 
and offer for the fishing privilege, a reasonable equivalent, wherever 
it might be found — and where would he have, round it ? He will 
not affirm tj^t we had authority to offer any equivalent whateyer—^ 
we had been specially instructed not to surrender them. He says 
he would have surrendered, and purchased them at a reasonable 
price again. 

The third substitute, to which he says he would have assented^ 
is the strangest of all. He says he would have made it a sine qu^ 
Bon of peace, as embraced by the principle of status ante helium.* 

A sine qua non for the status ante helium ! And yet he could not 
content to grant or revive the British right to the navigation of the 
of the Mississippi in order to procure or preserve the fishing lib- 
erty ; when the status ante helium would have given them not only 
ihe whole treaty of 1 783, but the permanent articles of the treaty 
of 1794 ; not only the navigation of the Mississippi, but unre- 
strained access to our territories and intercourse with our Indians. 

1 have shown that the most aggravated portion of Mr. Russell'^ 
charge gainst his colleagues of the majority, that of wilful viola- 
tion of positive and unequivocal instructions, by a senseless offe^ 
to the British plenipotentiaries, sacrificing an important Western 
to a trifling Eastern interest, is not only utterly destitute of founda- 
tion, but that it was not even made, nay, more, that it was distinctly 
contradicted by the letter really written by Mr. Russell at Paris, 
on the lUh of February, 1815. Into Mr. Russell's motives for in- 
troducing it into the duplicate of that letter, delivered by himself 
at the Department of State, to be communicated to the House ^ 
the letter called for by their resolution, I shall not attempt tp 
penetrate ; having, as 1 trust, equally shown that the charges ^n\- 
pHed in the real letter are as groundless as their aggravations in 
the duplicate.. The professions of unfeigned respect for th^ integ- 
rity, talents, and judgment, of those colleagues whose conduct is, 
in the same letter, represented as so weak, absurd, and treacherous, 
I can, for my own part, neither accept nov reciprocate. To have 



t^en compelled to tpeak as in these remarks I hare done, of a per* 

Jon distinguished b^ the favour of his country, and with whom 1 
lad been associated in a service of high interest to this Udiod, has 
been among the most painful incidents of my life. In the defence 
of myself and my colleagues, against imputations so groundless in 
themselves, at first so secretly set forth and now so wantonly pro- 
tnulgated before the legislative asseibbly of the nation, it has been 
impossible entirely to separate the language of self-vindication from 
that of reproach. With Mr. Russell 1 can also rejoice that the 
proposal offered on the 1st of December, 1814, was rejected by 

Sie British government, not because I believe it now, more than I 
id then, liable to any of the dangers and mischiefs so glaring in 
the vaticinations of Mr. Russell, but because both the interests to 
which it relates have since been adjusted in a manner still more 
satisfactory to the United States. I rejoice, too, that this adjust- 
ment has taken place before the publication of Mr. Russell's lettet 
could have ^ny possible influence in defeating or retarding it. The 
convention of 20tb October, 1818, is the refutation of all the doc<^ 
trines of Mr. Russell's letter, to which there can be no reply. It 
iias adjusted the fishing interest upon the principle asserted by the 
American mission at Ghent, but disclaimed by Mr. Russell. It has 
given us the boundary of latitude 49, from the Lake of the Woods 
«^estward, and it has proved the total indifference of the British 
government to the right of navigating the Mississippi, by their 
abandonment of their last claim to it, without asking an equivalent 
for its renunciation. 

With regard to the magnitude of the fishing interest which was at 
stake during the negotiation at Ghent, I believe the views disclosed 
in Mr. Russell's letter as incorrect as the principles upon which be 
t/^ould have surrendered it. The notification of exclusion was from 
all fisheries within exclusive British jurisdiction. I have shown 
that, historically. Great Britain had asserted and maintained excla>> 
sive proprietary jurisdiction over the whole. Had we tamely ac- 
quiesced in her princi^^le of forfeiture, without renunciation, we 
. should soon have found that her principle of exclusion embraced 
the whole. That a citizei^ of Massachusetts, acquainted with its 
colonial history, with the sh^re that his countrymen had had in the 
conquest of a great part of these fisheries, with the deep and 
anxious interest in them taken by France, by Spain, by Great Bri- 
tain, for centuries before the American revolution ; acquainted 
with the negotiations of which they had been the knot, and the wars 
of which they had been the prize, between the three most powerful 
maritime nations of modern Europe ; acquainted with the profound 
sensibility of the whole American Union, during the revolutionary 
war, to this interest, and with the inflexible energies by which it 
had been secured at its close ; acquainted with the indissoluble 
links of attachment between it and the navigation, the navy, the ma- 
ritime defence, the national spirit and hardy enterprise of this great 
Tepublic y that such a citizen, stimulated to the discfaaige of du^hjr 
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a fresh iuBtniction from his goTernment, given at the most trying 
peno4 of the war upon the very tirst rumour of an intention, on 
the part of Great Britain, to demand its surrender, not to surrender 
it, sooner to break off the negotiation than surrender it ; that such 
a citizen, with the dying words of Lawrence, " Don't give up the 
" ship,'' still vibrating on his ear, should describe this interest '* as 
'* totally unnecessary for us for subsistence or occupation," and 
affording, '* in no honest way, either commercial facility or political 
** advantage," as '^ the doubtful accommodation of a few fishermen 
" annually decreasing in number," is as strange and unaccountable 
to me as that he should deliberately sit down, two months after the 
treaty was concluded, and write to his government a cold-blooded 
dissertation to prove that there was nothing, absolutely nothings in 
the principle upon which he and his colleagues had rested itB future 
defence, and that he considered the fishing liberty *^ to be entirely 
** at an end, without a new stipulation for its revival." 

Such were not the sentiments of a majority of the American com- 
missioners at Ghent ; such were, particularly, not the sentiments 
of the writer of these remarks. He reflects, with extreme satis- 
faction, upon that deep and earnest regard for this interest mani* 
fested at that time, by the executive government of the United 
States, in the positive and unqualified instruction of 25th June, 1814, 
to the commissioners, on no consideration whatever to surrender 
the fisheries. He rejoices that this instruction was implicitly obey- 
ed ; that the nation issued from the war with all its rights and liber- 
ties unimpaired, preserved as well from the artifices of diplomacy, 
as from the force of preponderating power upon their element, the 
seas ; and he trusts that the history of this transaction, in all its de- 
tails, from the instruction not to surrender ihefisheriesy to the con- 
clusion of the convention of 20th October, 1818, will give solemn 
warning to the statesmen of this Union, in their conflicts with fo- 
reign powers, through all future time, never to consider any of the 
liberties of this nation as abrogated by a war, or capable of being 
extinguished by any other agency than our own express renun- 
ciation. 

JOHN qUINCY ADAMS. 

May 3, 1822. 
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THE TRIPLICATE. 

In the National Gazette, of 10th May, 1822, printed at Philadel- 
phia, there was published, headed ^* For the National Gazette/' a 
*rLetter of Jonathan Russell, Esq. to the Hon. the Secretary of 
State, in relation to the negotiations at Ghent." It was dated Paris, 
11th February, 1815, not marked ^^ private,^* and in the same pa- 

Jer was accompanied by the following article, under the editorial 
ead^ 

NEGOTIATIONS AT GHENT. 

The call made in Congress for a particular letter of Jonathan 
Russell, Esq. on the subject of the negotiations at Ghent, the sup- 
posed object of that call, and the extraordinary tenour of the Pre- 
sident's reply to it, have excited a general curiosity respecting the 
contents of the document, about which an air of mystery and preg- 
hant importance was thuR thrown. The President stated in his 
message, as our readers will recollect, that he had found the letter 
jamong his private papers, marked '* private," by the writer, whose 
view of his own conduct and that of his colleagues was such as 
would demand from the two surviving members of the Ghent mis- 
sion, a reply containing their view of the transactions in question; 
which reply, upon the principles of equal justice, ought to be com- 
municated at the same time to Congress. The President stated, 
also, that he had deposited the original of the letter in the Depart- 
ment of State, with instructions to deliver a copy to any person who 
might be interested. OCT'EA copy has come into our hands, for the 
exactness of which we can vouch, and which we publish entire, 
this afternoon ;] and as the House of Representatives has repeated 
the call fer the document, in terms that have empowered the Pre- 
sident to submit with it whatever he pleased of a relevant purport, 
we may expect to be soon able to lay before our readers, the com- 
munication, in the nature of an answer, which the Secretary o( 
State had expressed a desire to be permitted to offer. 

Most persons will, we apprehend, find that the ideas respecting 
the character of the letter, which they had been led from what has 
passed, to form, are in a degree erroneous. Mr. Russell has not 
arraigned the conduct or questioned the motives of his colleagues, 
who composed the majority on the point discussed — on the contra- 
ry, he has, we observe, emphatically borne testimony, towards the 
end of the letter, to their integrity, talents, and judgment ; and his 
purpose seems to have been, not to prove that they erred, so much 
as to furnish a satisfactory apology for his having differed with them 
in opinion. If he marked the letter '* private," it is not thence to 
.be inferred that he meant it to remain secret for them, or absolute- 
ly ; but merely that it should not be considered as a part of the 
public and official record of ti^ negotiations, or otherwise than his 
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Separate and personal explanation of his dissent in a particular and 
importadt transaction of the cas^. We would remark that such ex* 
planations are hy no means rare in the annals of diplomacy. — * 
fltir [We learn, from good authority, that the first call in the House 
of Representatives, for the correspondence ^hich led to the Treaty 
of Ghent, was not made at the instigation of Mr. RusseU, nor hi 
consequence of communications with him ; and that in like manner, 
he had no share in' the call for the private letter.] The attention* 
of Mr. Floyd was attracted to it, we presume, hy the following 
passage of a short extract of a letter frfna Mr. Russell to the Secre- 
tary of State, contained in the correspondence which the Presi- 
dent submitted to Congress on the 26th of February. 

" As you will perceive by our despatch to you, of thrs datp, that a majority 
only of the mission was in favour of o^ering to the British plenipotentiaries, an 
article confirming the British right to the navigation of the Mississippi, and ours 
to the liberty as to the fisheries, it becomes me in candour to acknowledge, that 
I was in the minority on that question. I must reserve to myself the powei of 
(wmmunicating to you, hereafter, the reasons which influenced me to differ from 
a majority of my colleagues on that occasion ; and if they be insufficient to sup* 
port ray opinion, I persuade myself ihey will at least vindicate my motives." 

That his Jetter may be the better understood, we shall proceed 
to quote that part of the official despatch to which he refers, which 
relates to the article mentioned. The despatch is dated Ghent, 
25th December, 1814 ; and is among the papers communicated to 
Congress. 

''At the first conference on the ^h of August, the British plenipotentiaries 
had notified to us, that the British government did not intend, henceforth, to al« 
low to the people of the United Slates, without an equivalent, the liberties to 
fish, and to dry and cure fish, within the exclusive British jurisdiction, stipulat- 
ed, in their favour, by the latter part of the .third article of the treaty of peace 
of 1783. And, in their note of the l9th August, the British 'plenipotentiaries 
had demanded a new stipulation to secure to British subjects tlie right of navi- 
gating the Mississippi ; a demand, which, unless warranted by another article 
of that same treaty of 1783, we could not perceive that Great Britain had an/ 
colourable pretence for making. Our instructions had forbidden us to suffer our 
right to the fisheries to be brought into discussion, and had not authorized us to 
make any distinction in the several provisions of the third article of the treat/ 
of 1783, or between that article and any other of the same treaty. We had no 
equiyalent to offer for a new recognition of our right to any part of the fisheries, 
and we had no power to grant any equivalent which might be asked for it hy 
the British government. We contended that the whole treaty of 1783^, miist be 
considered as one entire and permanent compact, not liable, like ordinary trea- 
ties, to be abrogated by a subsequent war between the parties to it ; as an in- 
strument, recognising the rights and liberties enjoyed by the people of the United 
States, as an independent nation, and containing the terms and conditions on 
which the two parts of one empire had mutually agreed, thenceforth to consti- 
tute two, distinct and separate nations. In consenting by that treaty, that s^ 
part of the North American continent should remain subject to the British juris- 
diction, the people of the United States had reserved to themselves the liberty, 
which they had ever before enjoyed, of fishing upon that part of the coasts, and 
of drying and curing fish upon the shores ; and this reservation had been agreed 
to by the other contracting party. We saw not why this liberty, then no new 
grant, but a mere recognition of a prior right, always enjoyed, should be fbrfeited 
by a war, any more than any other of the rights of our national independeuce, 
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or why «e should need a new itipolation for its enjojrnuntt more than weaeeJ' 
ed a new article to declare that the kiiig of Great Britain treated with us at 
free, sovereigni and independent States. We stated this principle, io general 
terms, to the British plenipotentiaries, in the note which we sent to them^ with 
our projet of the treaty ; and we alleged it as the ground upon which no oev 
•tipulation was deemed by our governoienf necessary to secure to the people of 
the United States, all the rights and liberties stipulated in their favour by the 
treaty of 1783, No reply to that part of our note^ was given by the British 
|ilenipotentiaries ; but, in returning our projet of a treaty, they added a clause 
to one of the articles, stipulating a right for British subjects to navigate the 
MississippL Without adverting to the ground of prior and immemorial usage, 
if the principle were just, that tbo treaty of 17b3, from its peculiar character, 
remained in force in all its parts, notwithstanding the war, no new stipulation 
was necessary to secure to tile subjects of Great Britain, the right of navigating 
the Mississippi, as far as that right was secured by the treaty of 17&3 ; as, oa 
the other hand, no stipulation was necessary to secure to the people of the Unit- 
ed States the liberty to fish, and to dry and cure fish within the exclusive juris* 
diction of Great Britain. 

*^If they asked the navigation of the Mississippi, as a new claim, they could 
not expect we should grant it without an equivalent ; if they asked it because 
it had been granted in 1783, they must recognise the claim of the people of the 
United States, to the liberty to fish, and to dry and cure fish, in question. To 
place both points beyond all further controversy, a majority of us determined 
to offer to admit an article confirming both rights ; or, we offered at the saais 
time, to be silent in the treaty upon both, and to leave out altogether the article 
defining the boundary, from the Lake of the Woods westward. They finally 
agreed to this last proposal, but not until they had proposed an article stipulate 
mg for a future negotiation for an equivalent to be given by Great Britam, for 
the navigation of the Missisippi, and by the United States, for the liberty as to 
the fisheries within British jurisdiction. This article was unnecessary, withie- 
spect to its profbssed object, since both governments had it in their power, with- 
out it, to negotiate .upon these subjects if they pleased. We rejected it, al- 
though its adoption would have secured the boundary of the 49th degree of lati- 
tude, west of the Lake of the Woods, because it would have been a formal aban- 
donment, on our part, of our claim, to the liberty as to the fUheries, recognised 
by the treaty of 1783." 

For the more complete comprehension of the foregoing extract, 
and Mr. ^asseirs letter, we copy the article, and two extracts from 
the instructions of the American commissioners* 

Article offered by the American to the British Plenipotentiaries at Ghent, in ike 

1st of Deeember, \^14. 

<' The inhabitants of the United States shall continue to enjoy the liberty to 
take, dry, and cure fish in places within the exclusive Jurisdietion of Great Bri- 
tain, as secured by the fbrmer treaty of peace ; and the navigation of the river 
Mississippi, within the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, shall remain 
free and open to the tubjeots of Great Britain^ in the manner secured bytbat 
treaty ; and it is further agreed that the subjects of his Britannic majesty sheU 
at ail times have access^ from such place as may be selected for that purpose, in 
his Britannic majesty^ s aforesaid territories, westward and withm three hundred 
miles of the Lake of the Woods, in the aforetaid territories of the United Slatth 
to the nver Mississippi, in order to enjoy the benejit of the navigation of (hat 
river, with tJieir goods, effects, and merchandise, whose importatton into (he soU 
Slates, shall not be entirely prohibited, on the payment of the same duties w 
would be payable on the importation of the same into the Atlantic ports ^the 
mid States, and on conforming with the usual cwtom'^useregtUatians,^* 
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O' [Estiact of a letter from Mr. Monroe, Secretary of State, to the AmeriAaii 

Commissioners. 

Deparimeni of State^ April 15, 1813. 
*^ The article in the treaty of 1794, which allo%vs British traders from' Ca- 
nada and the North West Company, to carry on trade with the Indian tribet^ 
within the limits of the United States, must not he renewed. The perniciouB 
effects of this privilege have been most sensibly felt in the present war, by ths 
cn/Itience which it gave to the traders over the Indians, whose whole force haa 
been wielded by means thereof against the inhabitants of our Western States 
and terjritories. You will avoid also any stipulation which might restrain the 
United States from increasing their naval force to any extent they may think 
proper, on the lakes held in common ; or excluding the British traders from thft 
navigation of the lakes and rivers^ exclusively within our ov/njurisdietiionJ**} 

Extract of a letter from the same to the same, 2Sth June, 1814, 

'* Information has been received from a quarter deserving attention, that tha 
late events in France have produced such an effect on the British government, 
as to make it probable that a demand will be made at Gottenburg, to surrender 
Our right to the fisheries —to abandon all trade beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
and to cede Louisiana to Upain. We cannot conceive that such a demand will 
be made. Should it be, you vviili of course, treat it as it deserves. Thesa 
rights must not be brought into discussion. If insisted on, your negotintioM 
will ceaseJ*^ 

** We must confess that we consider the general views of Mr. 
Russell, which are only exhibited, as for the most part sound, and 
believe with him both that the treaty of 1783 was abrogated by the 
war, and that much mischief might have resulted frond allowing 
the British access to the Mississippi from the interior, which was 
oftered and rejected. But we must wait to see in what lights the 
subject has been placed in the communication of Mr. Adams. It 
has been supposed, and indeed asserted with some exultation, that 
the disclosure of this affair would affect the good repute of that 
gentleman with the country, as a staunch and enlightened patriot. 
It may be confidently believed, however, that those who have 
predicted or desired this result, will be disappointed. If he com- 
mitted even an error of judgment, it was in common with Mr. Gal- 
latin and Mr. Bayani, men wh^se diffusive and deep love of 
country, and whose pervading sagacity and powers of just reflec- 
tion are so far acknowledged on one side or the other by the poli- 
tical parties of the Union, that they may be declared to be fully 
admitted^ And when the case shall be studied in all its circum- 
stances and details of reasoning, it will probably be universally ac- 
knowledged, by candid minds, to be one as to which the course 
pursued by the majority of the commissioners should not b.e deemed 
inconsistent with the best dispositions that could distinguish Ame- 
rican negotiators. We hold the rejection by the British commis- 
sioned of the article offered to them, to be a fortunate incident, 
but at the same time, we think it entitled to no small weight in the 
question of the judgment which ought, at this distance of time, to 
be pronounced on the proposal." 

In this article, the voucher for the exactness of the copy — the 
assertion from s^ood authority, tliat Mr. Russell had bad no shar^ 
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ift eitiieft of the calls ot the House of Repretetilatifeg of 17 Jgo. 
1822, for the Ghent documents, or of 19 April, 1822, for his owa 
letter, and above all, the extract from the instrncttoas of 15 April, 
f 813, which had never before been published, but of which Mr. 
ftussell had recently ofotatned, from the records of the Depart- 
inent of State, two copies^ were undoubted indications that the 

Eablication came from Mr. Russell. The editor of the Gazette 
as indeed since stated, that the editorial article was written by 
Bimself ; but it was evidently written upon representations directly 
<ir indirectly from Mr. Russell. The opinions expressed in the 
editprial article were his own, but the facts for which he vouched, 
and the extract from> the cancelled instructions, could have been 
furnished him only by, or at the instance of, Mr. Russell. 

The copy of the letter was not exact, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing extracts from a subsequent editorial article in the National 
G^sette of 25 May, 1822. 

•* We insert, to-day, the reply of the hon. John Q, Adams, Se- 
cretary of State, to Mr. RusselPs communications to the govern- 
ment respecting the negotiations at Ghent." 

** Upon the merits of the main argument, we do not intend, and 
indeed have not room, to express an opinion to-day ; but we may 
remark at once, that so far as regards the proposal to allow the 
British the free navigation of the Mississippi, Mr. Adams has plac- 
ed his conduct and views beyond the reach of calumny and misap- 
prehension for the future. It will be seen that Mr. Jefferson, in 
1807, then President of the United States, expressly authorized 
Messrs. Monroe and Pinkney, who were negotiating in London, to 
accede to a stipulation proposed by the British government for the 
navigation of that river, and access to it from our territories, on 
submitting to the duties and custom-house regulations applicable 
to goods and effects of citizens of the United States. 

** The pamphlet of documents printed for Congress embraces 
not only the original letter of Mr. Russell, as received by Mr. Mon- 
roe, but the paper which Mr. Russell on the 22d April last, left at 
the Department of State, as the duplicate of that letter, and which 
contains passages not to be found in the original. In publishing the 
letter of Mr. Russell, we undertook to vouch for its exactness as a 
copy, circumstances having led us fully to believe this to be the 
case. On comparing it, however, with the printed original, we 
found the following variations in the text 

^* Quotation from our publication : * From the year 1783 to the 
^ commencement of the present war, the actual advantages chived 

* from the ^shing privilege by the people of the United States, 

* were, according to the best information that we could obtain on 
^ the subject,' &c. The text of the original is — / can obtain on the 
subject. Again, our printed te^t is, * because by conceding in it 

* (the proposed article) to Great Britain the navigation of the Mis- 

* sissippi, we directly violated our instructions, and we offered,^ 
&c« The phrase, w€ directly vialat&d our inHructiom, is not in the 
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oriiiiia)* lo the postscrifit of the l^er in our text» it is said, < w» 
bad three ways of proceeding ;' the text laid before Congress ii» 
* ire had three eiher ways of proceeding.' 

" With respect to the variations between the text of the letter 
which we pnbiished and that of the original, we would remark that 
they are likewise io the duplicate, deposited in the Department of 
State." 

The most remarkable circumstances attending this publication of 
the letter in the National Gazette, were the time selected for the 
purpose, and the interpolations still retained, while nearly all those 
of the duplicate were dismissed. The letter in the Gazette was, 
with the exception of about two lines, the original letter entirely 
restored ; but one of those lines was " we directly violated our 
instructions" and its retention was necessarily connected with the 
citation of the cancelled paragraph, published as part of the accom^ 

f)anying editorial article. For those were the iqstructions alleged 
hav6 been violated ; yet this was after I had shown to Mr. Rus- 
sell, and he had read at the Department of State, the despatch froitt 
the Secretary of State, which had revoked those instructions. It 
was apparent also th^t Mr. Russell had, before he left Washington^ 
prepared himself for this publicatiop at Philadelphia, and at a time 
when, from the President's message in answer to the call from the 
House of the 19th of April, it was probable the letter would not 
be communicated to the House at all. 

From the Boston Statesman of 97 Jum^ 1829* 

MB. HUSSEl^L'S RE;Pt.Y TO MR. ADAMS. 

Is was not until the 30th ult. that I received a copy of the com* 
munication which had been n^ade, by the President, to the Housi 
of Representatives, on the 7th of that month. This communication 
consists of a letter which I had written from Paris on the IStn of 
Febrqaiy, 1815, apd addressed to the then Secretary of State, of 
a paper left by me at the Department of State, on the 2?d of April 
last, and of the remarl^ij of Mr. Adams on both. I say on both — 
for, notwithstanding that the report of Mr, Adams to the President^ 
speaks only of his reniarks on the paper deposited by me at the 
Pepartment, as just mentioned, yet a considerable portion of those 
remarks apply to the letter received at that Department in 1815^ 
The message of the President of the 4th ult, indeed, evidently 
considers the contemplated report of Mr. Adams to be confined to 
that letter only. It is apparent, from the whole tenor of that message, 
that the letter which Mr. Monroe received frpn^ Paris, was alone 
the docuiqent called for, and to be communicated to the House, I 
was stirprised, therefore, pq receiving the printed documents, to 
find that either more had been called for on the 6th, or, without 
being embraced by such call, had been communicated OQ the 7th 
of ft(ay, tbaq had \e^n signified by that message. 
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t bad left Waslttogton on the 6th, in the bdief that, at sd latt a 
moment of the .session, no call, in reference, to that message, would 
be made, or, if made, that it woold produce the letter only receive 
ed from Paris, with the corresponding reportof the Secretary of 
State. My surprise was not diminished when, on reading the re* 
marks of Mr. Adams, I discovered that they mainly owed their ei^ 
istence and character to a paper, which had been considered not to 
be the paper called for, and which had been obtrnded on the 
House, after my departure, at the special instance of Mr. AdanM 
himself, and to afford him an opportunity of giving another speci- 
men of his taste and temper to the public. 

Mr. Adams, on the 6th of May, the very next day after my de- 
parture from Washington, went to the House of Representatives, 
and there, in person, sought for a member who would consent to 
make the call which was necessary for the ^cial publication of 
his personal remarks. To one member from Massachusetts, at 
least, he had applied in vain, before be finally succeeded in his ob^ 
ject. It would seem that the evidence furnished b^*^ these facts 
ought to have been sufficient, at least, to deter him from accusing 
others of '' a wanton promulgation before the legislative assembly 
of the nation." 

For the previous calls, whatever might have been the motive 
for making them, I am not responsible. With the gentleman who 
made the call on the 17th of January, for the correspondence 
which led to the treaty of Ghent, not already made public, I had 
not the least personal acquaintance at the time, nor had I before 
that call was actually made, the slightest intimation, directly or in- 
directly, of any intention of making it. 

In an interview with Mr. Adams, at his house, a short time af* 
terwards, he said, in reference to that call, that a letter had been 
found from me, in the archives of State, which might be considered 
to be embraced by it. He desired to know if I was, willing to have 
it communicated. I replied that I had no distinct recollection of 
the letter to which he alluded, and that I wished to see it before I 
gave my consent to its publication. He acquiesced, and I repaired 
accordingly to the Department of ^tate« . I found (he letter to 
which Mr. Adams had referred, to be that which I had written at 
Ghent, on the 25th of December, 1815, and which announced the 
fact of my having been in the minorit}^ on the proposition relative 
to the navigation of the Mississippi and the fishing privilege, and 
intimated my intention of conimunicating the reasons which had in- 
fluenced my conduct on that occasion. I could perceive no good, 
cause why I should object to the communication of such a letter, 
and 1 consented that the part which related to the subject just 
mentioned, should, with the approbation of Mr. Adams, be commu- 
nicated. Mt. Adan^s at that time expressed no dissatisfaction that 
I had written such a letter, nor made any comment on itjs contents. 
This is all the participation which I had, directly or indirectly, 
with the call of the 17th of January. 
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The inember who had made that call, made also the call of the 
Idth of April. This second call was obviously occasioned by the 
extract of my letter of the 25th of December, 1814,^ above men* 
tioned, which the first call had brought forth. To that member I 
had never commanicated, by transcripb or otherwise, the contents 
of my letter written at Paris, for which he called. I had refused to 
others any account or copy of that letter, for which they had applied 
to me, as I believed, for publication « As a reason for thus refusing, 
I uniformly assigned the necessity, in my opinion, of the previous 
consent and approbation of the constituted authorities for the regu- ' 
lar publication of a letter written by me while in the public ser- 
vice, to one of those authorities, and in relation to that service. 

All the participation which I had in this call was, to leave at the 
JDepartment of State, in consequence of an application from that 
Department^ the paper which has since been published as a dupli- 
cate. The simple facts are these : on the *morning of the 20th of 
April, a gentleman employed in the Department of State called on 
me at my lodgings and inquired if I could furnish a duplicate of 
the letter which had been called for. I intimated a reluctance to 
cammunicating any thing as a duplicate. He observed, that it need 
not be presented as such to the House, but wished to have it so 
presented to the Department. This is, in substance, What was said 
on that occasion. 

On the 22d, I called at the Department of State — ^Mr. Adams 
was not there — and 1 left the paper with the gentleman who had 
applied to me for it. The word *' duplicate" had indeed been 
written on it, in consequence of his suggestion as above stated ; but 
I gave no further intimation, much less any assurance, that it wa^ 
80. He made no inquiry, and I made no cpmment. I observed 
merely, that 1 left it for the examination of Mr. Adams ; and that I 
Was indifferent whether it was communicated, under the call of the 
House, or not, as the letter called for ; but if not so communicated^ 
I expressed the expectation that it would be returned to me. H6 
received it accordingly. 

A few days afterwards I again visited the Department of State, 

* ThefoUowing is^ihe extract aUvded to : 

Extract of a letter from Jonathan Russell^ esq. to the Secretary of State, dated 
at Gfientj i^th of December, 1S14, and communicated to the Home of Repre- 
tentaiives, by the President, on the ^Ist of February, 1822, 

^^' My necessary occupation, at this moment, in aiding my colleagues to prepare- 
our joint despatches, puts it out of my power to jumish you with any details or 
observations exclusively my own. 

" As, however,youtoill perceive by our despatch to you of this date, that a majo' 
rityonh/ of the mission wa^ infavowr of offering to the British plenipotejUianeSf 
an article confirming the British right to the navigation of the Mississippi, and  
ours to the liberty as to the fisheries, it becomes me, in candour, to acknowledge that 
I was in thfi minority on that question. I must reserve the power of communis 
rating to you, hereafter, the reasori^which influenced me to differ from a majo- 
rity of my eoUec^ues on that occasion, and it they be insufficient to support mf. 
opinion, I persuade myself they will, at hast, vindicate my motives.'*^. 
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tnd fvas asaib so nnfertunate ato not to find Mr. Adams diere. I 
•aw, however, the gentleman With whom I had left the paper, and 
leamtfrom him, that as it had been dated, as he supposed, by mis* 
take in 1822, he had taken the liberty to correct it, by inserting 
1816. I made no objection, bat repeated my expectation, that if 
it should not be deemed proper to use it for the purpose for which 
it had been delivered, it would be returned to me. 

1 made a third visit to the Department of State, on the Sd of May, 
if I remember correctly. Mr. Adams was then in his office, and 
in passing thither, I learned from the gentleman who had received 
the paper delivered by me on the 22d, that it had undei^one ano- 
ther alteration in its date, and that 1816 had been made to give 
place to 1816. This last alteration was, it seems, found necessary 
to make the paper agree in date with the letter received from Pa- 
ris, which had at last been found ; and thus to be able to use thirt 
paper, with a better grace, as a duplicate, and to abuse it with the 
more confidence for its variation from that letter. The correctivt 
power y assumed, appears to have been limited acccordingly. 

Mr. Adams soon spoke of the paper which 1 had left, on the 22d, 
and had not proceeded far without complaining of its differenee 
from the original which had been found. This circumstance h« 
affected to consider particularly ofTensive. In vain I represented 
that the difference between the two was not material ; that neither 
was personal or accusatory ; that both were merely defensive ; 
and that I was willing that either or neither should be communicat- 
ed, as he might judge proper. I soon perceived that it was too 
late to offer explanation with a prospect of success. He was not in 
a humour to listen to me, even with civility ; the manner in which 
be treated the business, destroyed, in me, even a wish to conciliate 
or appease him. 

1 have stated these facts principally to show, that the paper was 
left at the Department of State, not on my own proper motion, bat 
that it was left there on the application, and marked duplicate at 
the suggestion of a person belonging to that Department, and pos- 
sessing the confidence of Mr. Adams. Such an application was 
altogether unexpected by me, and was made without any previous 
intimation, suggestion, or encouragement on my part ; and had it 
not been made, that paper would never have been left at the De- 
partment of State, nor in any other manner presented to the pub- 
lic. Having twice failed in my attempts to see Mr. Adams, I had 
no opportunity of offering those explanations which the case ap- 
peared to require, until it was too late to offer them. 

I considered it an act of frankness to place the paper, when thus 
npplied for, whatever might be its merits or defects, in the power 
of the person who might consider himself the mpst liable to be af- 
fected by its publication, in this act there was certainly neither 
secrecy nor concealment to offend hitfl. He had the sole power to 
publish it or not, as he might judge proper, and to consult his owit 
feelings and interests, in forming his decision. When a privtUe Uu 
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ter^ written sokly for the Tiodication of my own conduct, to diose 
to whom I was immediately responsible, was asked of me, by a per- 
son known to be under the orders of the Secretary of State, for the 
purpose of presenting it to the public, a tribunal for which it had 
never been intended, and to which it ought not to ha?e been pre- 
sented without my consent. I certainly did believe, that I was 
permitted to make those corrections of the copy in po8sesFiion» 
which appeared to me to be proper to exhibit my/Case most advan- 
tageously before that tribunal. I the more coniidently entertained 
tfa^ opinion, as the paper was not to be there exhibited without the 
previous examination and con^^ent of the adverse party. Such were 
the views with which it was unreservedly confided to Mr. Adams. 
But he communicated my private letter, as the paper called for» 
and, with it, he disingenuously communicated the paper, entrusted 
to him, not as the paper called for, but as a convenient vehicle for 
passionate invective and intemperate personal abuse against me« 
if justice, or even decency towards me, presented no obstacle, 
still, I should have believed, that a respect for the Representatives 
of the people of the United States, would have at least been suffi- 
cient to have deterred him from so rude and irregular a course of 
proceeding. 

His first remark on what he ostentatiously presents as a duplicaU 
is, that the letter written at Paris, '* although of the same generod 
purport and tenor , with the so-called duplicate, differs from it in 
several highly significant passages." He presents, as an example, 
a parallel extracted from the two papers. He deduces from this 
parallel, the contradiction that / did believCy in the one paper, and 
that I did not believe, in the other paper, that we were permitted, 
by our instructions, at Ghent, to offer a stipulation for the naviga*^ 
tion, by. the British, of the Mississippi. So far however, from the 
parallel passages exhibiting such a contradiction, they contain 
within themselves the evidence of their consistency with each 
other. 

The original letter refers exclusively to the instructions of the 
^th of June, 1814, (a) on which the majority, in the despatch of 
the 25th of Deceml)er, of the same year, solely relied, when they 
said, '\ pur instructions had forbidden us to suffer our right to the 
iish^ries to be brought into .liscussiou, and had not authoris^ed us tp 
make any. distinction in the several provisions of the 3d article of 
thetreaty of 1783." 

(a) Extract of a letter of insfmctiona, received from the Secretary by ike Cmi- 
mmioners at Ghent, dated 25tfi of June^ 1814. 

^^Information has been recewed^ from a quarter deserving aitmtiony thai Oim 
late evetUs in France have produced suchmi effect on the British govemment, a$ 
^tomake it probable thai a demand mil be 'made at Gothenburgh to surrender our 
right to thejisheries, to abandon all trade beyond the Cape of Qocd Hope, and to 
cede Louisiana to Spain* H e ca^!^not believe that such a demand vntl be made / 
should itbefyouwili^ of course, ireat it as it deserves* These rights mutt not iM 
biQught into discussiou. If insisted ,gn, your negotiations will cease.'^ 
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The duplicate also refers to the same instructioos, and perfectly 
dgrees, so far as it does refer to them, with the iDterpretation of 
them in the original letter. 

The original letter says^ 7%e dupliatte says, 
*^Tbe majority believed them- '*Tbe majority believed them- 
selves to be permitted to offer a selves to be permitted^ their own 
yery explicit proposition, with construction to the contrary not- 
regard to the navigation of its with^anding, to offer a very ex- 
princip^ river. I believed with plicit proposition with regard to 
them diat we were so permitted, the navigation of its principal ri- 
and that we were likewise per- ver ; now this offer I considered, 
mitted to offer a proposition re- for the reasons just suggested, 
l^tive to the fishing liberty," &c. not to be a violation of the instruc' 
• tions, in qnestion," &c. 

Instead of any contradiction or inconsistency > there is here a 
perfect accordance in the sense of the two papers, in relation to 
the instruction of the 25th of June. 

I will here observe that my letter, written at Paris, in 1815, was 

as may be readily ascertained, confined to a discussion of the 

grounds which the majority assigned or suggested, in the despatch 

of th^ 2dth of December, for the offer of the navigation of the 

Mississippi for the fishing privilege. To justify my own conduct 

to my government, in opposing that offer, I believed that it would 

be sufficient, hi the time, to show why the reasons of the majority 

had not satisfied me. In preparing the paper which I left at the 

Department of State, I believed it to be proper, for the causes 

already suggested, to assign, for my justification, an additional reason 

which had influenced me in the course which I pursued, at the 

time. The paper, therefore, says, in speaking of the offer, ''but 

I considered it to be against the letter and the spirit of our iostnic- 

tion of the 15th of April, 1813." (6.) 

Mr. Adams, in his remarks,- admits, at least by implication, that 
^' the letter and the spirit" of this instruction was, indeed, against 
that offer, when he resorts for a release trom the obligation of ob- 
serving it, to other instructions, of the 19th of October, 1814, 
which, he says, were received on the 24th of the following Nov. 
authorizing the status ante helium, as a basis of negotiation. He 

(^i^ Extract of a letter of imi ructions from the Secretary of State, totheAmeri* 

cart Commissioners, dated 15/A April, 1813. 

** The article in the Treaty of 1794, which allows British traders from Cam- 
da, and tlie North West Company^ to carry on trade iHth the Indian tribes, mtk- 
in the limits of the United States, mwt not be renewed. The pernicious effects of 
this privilege have been most sensibly felt in the present virar, by the influence 
which it gave to the traders over the Indians, whose whole force has been 
wielded, by means thereof, against the inhabitants of our western States and 
territories. You will avoid also any stipulation, that might restrain the United 
States from increasing their naval force, to any extent they may think proper^ on 
the Lakes, held in common; or «xcludiagthe British traders from the naviga- 
tion of the lakes %nd rivers exclusively within our own jurisdiction.'* 
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^videndjmed&s to i&fiinuate ifnot to a9ser|||hat, tiieon«e^eticeof 
the basis, thus authorized, the American mission discussed the 
proposition, relating to the navigation of the Mississippi and the 
nshing privilege, on the 28th and 29th of November, and, as a re- 
adit of that discussion, offered it on the first of December to the 
British ministers. 

This statement is incorrect. The sense of the mission was not 
distinctly taken on the 2dth and 29th of November, in relation to 
this proposition, nor did any majority, at that time, agree to oflter it* 

The following is the real history of the transaction : — 

On the 24th of October, we addressed a note to the British mi- 
nisters and repeated a re^juest already ,made to them, that they 
would communicate all the other specific propositions, (the preli- 
minary article proposed by the British government having already 
been accepted by us) offering a simultaneous exchange of projects 
by both parties. The British ministers, by .their note of the 31st 
t>f th&t month, declined complying with this riequest, saying that 
they had already by their note of the 21st of that month, communi- 
cated to us all the points upon which they were instructed to insist. 
After the receipt t)f this note^ we met together every day, I be- 
lieve, in order, first, to decide if we should present, on our part, a 
complete project to the British ministers without insisting, on a si« 
maltaneous one, on theirs, and then, after having decided to do so» 
to prepare and digest this project, until the 10th of November, 
when it was presented.. During this period the proposition in 
question, after having been repeatedly and thoroughly discussed, 
was carried, as a part of the pr&ject, in the affirmative, by a bare 
majority, Mr. Clay and myself having uniformly opposed it. 

After the majority had thus decided on making the proposition 
just mentioned an article of the contemplated project, the dissatis- 
faction of the minority at this decision, especially of Mr. Glay , who 
declared that he would sign no treaty of which such an article 
should make a part, induced the majority^ particularly the gentle- 
man who is now no more, to relax in their adherence to it, and to 
tonsent to present our project without such an article. Instead of 
such an article in the project, or, as Mr. Adams himself avows, as 
a stihstUute for tY, the paragraph, justly ascribed by him to Mr. 
Clay, was inserted in the note of the 10th of November. 

That this proposition had been decided on, before the 10th of 
November, is not only to be inferred from the avowal of Mir. 
Adams, just mentioned, that a substitute for it had been inserted in 
our note of that day, but is expressly proved by the following ex- 
tracts of two letters which I addressed, at the time, to the Ameri- 
can minister at Paris. 

The first is dated at Ghent, the 4th of November; 1814, and 

Bays,' 

«« If we adhere to the understanding which we now have, we 
shall make the 9tatus ante bellum a tine qua non* The question 

,16 
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#bich most pefplexl^Bs is the fisheries, and we hare not yet ie* 
eided on the modeiof proceediog, io relation to it. They have told 
us that the liberty of taking, drying, and curing fish within the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of Great Britain, will not be continued to ui 
without an equivalent ; we cannot relinquish this liberty, and we 
cannot offer territory as an equivalent. Shall we then offer the 
free navigation of the Mississippi, which they apparently suggested 
with this view. I think this will be carried in the affirmative, al« 
though 1 have very serious objections to the measure." 

The other letter was dated the 20th of November, 1814, and says 
as follows :-^ 

** Without having hem deceived relative to (he dtsposititm of the 

fhajority, on the subject of the free navigation of the Mississippi, I 

am happy to inform you that this di;»po8ition was not infiexible, and 

we finally transmitted our project without the article that had at 

Jirst been carried" Thito article was as follows : — 

" The right and liberty. of the people and inhabitants of the Unit- 
ed States to take, dry, and cure fish iu places within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of Great Britain as recognised (and secured) by the 
former treaty of peace ; and thQ privilege of the navigation of the 
Mississippi, withip the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, 
(as secured to the subjects of Great Britain by the same treaty) are 
hereby recognised and confirmed." 

*' Besides the objection to such an article which had occurred t9 
jrout and which had not escaped us, the blending of the two pointi 
together and* makitig them mutually dependent on each o^r, which 
was not done m the treaty of 1783^ made (his article the more ob« 
jectionable." 

From these facts it is manifest that the solution afforded by tfr: 
Adams for **the difference in my mind' between the writing of th^ 
original and the duplicate'' is not correct. A despatch, received 
on the 24th of November, could not well have had any influence on 
my reasons for opposing, a measure, previous to the 10th of that 
month. 

I have accused no one of acting against instructions, but %xae\j 
I ought not to offend if I discovered a disposition to' act, as far at 
least as mighl be expedient, kt conformity t^ my ov^n censtruction 
of them. 

Mr. Adams, when I last saw him at the Department of State, 
showed me on record, an instruction to the American ministers at 
Ghent, dated the/our/^ of October, 1814, apparently with a view 
to freshen ray memory in relation to our dispensation firom the obli- 
gation of observing the instructions', which i had alleged as a cause 
for opposing the proposition, with respect to the Mississippi^ I 
bad not proceeded Ikr, however, in its perusal, before Mr. Adams 
interrupted me by saying that he believed it had not been received 
at the time^ adding, after » momentary pause, that he did notkooff 
if it had ever been received. The instructions of the 4th of Oct»- 
ter» IRhicb iud never been received^ had just as muck tnflusiice m 
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Ifaediseiissmiis of the mission proTious to tbe 10th of Nbyember, ai^ 
n better of the 19th of October which was not received until more 
Hian fourteen days after those discussions had taken place. 

It aiay not be improper to remark here that an instruction re- 
ceived on tbe 24th of November, authorizing the status ante bellunip 
although highly satisfactory as it regarded the past, could not well, 
considering what had already been done, have had much practical 
effect on thefiitdre negotiations*. On the lOth of that month we 
had, in substance if not in name, already proposed that basis in op« 
position to that of tbe nti possidetis, urged by our adversaries, la 
our note to them of that dat^, we offered with a sufficient precision' 
jMie status ante bellum, when we said that the undersigned '* cannot 
agree to any other principle than that of a mutual restoration of 
.territory, and have accorchngly prepared an article founded on that 
basis. They are willing even to extend the same pHndple to the 
other objects in dispute between the two nations ; and in proposing 
all the ather articles included in this project, they wish to be dis-^ 
tinctiy understood that they are ready to sign a treaty placing the 
two countries, in respect to ail the subjects of diff'erence between 
them in the same state fh^y were in at the commencement of the pre<« 
jent war, reserving to each party all its rights, and leaving what^ 
ever may remain of controversy between them, for future and pa* 
eific negotiation/^ 

Besides, the proposition to which I objected before the 10th of 
November, and which was substantially ^zX first offered on the Ist 
of December, was not, in my opinion, authorized by the status afii& 
helium, ' I distinctly stated, in my letter, that the revival of the 
British right to navigate the Mississippi, would be under existing 
circumstances, a new and complete grant to her, ^c. And in ano- 
ther place, '* in thus offering the navigation of the Mississippi and 
the access to it through our territories, as an equivalent for the 
fishing liberty, we not only placed both on ground entirely different 
from that on Which they respectiyely stQQ4 in the treaty of 1783,'* 
&c. 

The meetings of the American mission on the Sdth and 29th of 
November, were not in consequence of the despatch received on 
the 94th of that month. They were convened for the purpose ot 
discussing ''the alters^tions and suggestions" of the British minis- 
ters on our project which they had returned to us on the 27th, 
with an explanatory note of the 26th. Whatever might have been 
Said at these meetings in relation to the Mississippi, on account of 
the alteration, respecting it, made in the 8tb article of our project^ 
by the British plenipotentiaries, no new resolution was there takea 
by the American mission to offer the navigation of that river for the 
wishing privilege. This offer was made on the 1st of December^ 
in virtue of the vote taken before the )Oth of November, and 
which, although suspended, bad not been reconsidered or cancelled, 
I am the more confident in this statement, as 1 distinctly remembec^ 
4hftt w))en tljiat oQer was aetually made, it wa^ unexpected by a ma^ 
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joritydfthamiftuoQ. Mr. Bayard» in returmog home from tte 
boose of the British miDisters, where the coofereace of the Ist of 
December had been holden, very explicitly declared to Mr. Clajr 
and to me, his dissatufaction that this offer had been made Tvithottt 
ftu having been recently consulted in relation to it. I dare, in regard 
to these (acts, to appeal to the recollection of Mr. Clay in con&rai-* 
ation oC my own. 

The explanation which I have given, will, I trast, be sufficient to 
ahow that there could have been no impropriety in stating, at any 
lime» the instructions of the 15th of April, 1813, as fureisbiBH^ an 
objection, at least during the first days of Not. to a proposition 
to revive or continue to Great Britain a right to the free tiavigatioii 
bf the Mississippi — a river within our exclusive jurisdiction. As 
this was the only' topic, in the paper left at the Department of. 
State, which was not in the letter received from Paris, which coald 
by the most sickly imagination»be strained into anatteck upon others, 
I shall take but little notice of the remarks of Mr. Adams in rehitiott- 
to the remainder of that paper* 

The opinion which I there suggested, concerning the cause of 
the rejection of our proposition by the British ministers, was an 
opinion formed soon after that event, and I mentioned it to several 
pe^pons, particularly to the American minister at Paris, at or about 
the time my letter was written at that place. A *' trust in God and 
the valour of the West,*' for the disappointment of our enemies, 
was naturally suggested, at the time, by a pious and patriotic con* 
fidence in those who were able and might be willing to defend us, 
and certainly had nothing in it of prophecy. It was evidently more 
wise to place a trust there than imtinctively in the fish of the £a8t, 
which were swimming in British waters. Nor was there any sem* 
blance of prediction of the treaty of 1818, in a belief that the fishing 
privilege might thereafter be obtained, by negotiation, ** without 
any extravagant equivalent^ whatever,'' as that belief was not only 
suggested by the nature of the case, but authorized by the explicit 
offer made by the British ministers, on the 10th of December, 
1814, thus to negotiate and to grant that privilege in consideration 
of a fair equivalent. By the measure of Mr. Adams, no exttava* 
gant equivalent is precisely equal to no equivalent at alL, 

As to the sentiment which I expressed m favour of the fishermeti 
immediately interested in that privilege, it is a sentiment always 
and every where felt by me, and could not be expressed out of 
time or place. 

Thus much for the important differences, between the private 
letter received from P^ris and the paper left at the Department of 
State, which have afforded such an ample field to Mr. Adams for 
the display of the enviable attributes of his head and heart. 

I shall now make a few brief observations on the principal chaiges 
whfbh he exhibits against me, of inconsistency and misrepresent* 
ation. 

The principle, that the treaty of 178ft was not, on account of ifa 
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peeolkr ehafnleter, abrognted by die war, Mr. Adams not only rc- 
iuseris^ but alleges to have obtained, when first suggested by him at 
Ghent, the unanimous as^nt of the American mission. The proof 
of this allegation appears to be inferred from the signature, by all 
that mission, of a note, to the British ministers, of the 10th of No- 
vember, in which that principle was partially adopted. It has al- 
ready been seen, even from the avowal of Mr. Adams himself, that 
the paragraph, offered by Mr. Clay, admitting that doctrine, was a 
substitute to SL proposition which the minority had opposed. To 
adopt, partially, in the spirit of compromise, a doctrine, as a pretext, 
to preserve the fishing privilege and to get rid of a proposition con- 
firmative of the British right to the navigation of the Mississippi, 
cannot fairly be considered as an unanimous acknowledgment by the 
American mission, of the orthodoxy of that doctrine. The consti- 
tution of the United States was, avowedly, the result of compro- 
mise, and thence some, at least of those who signed that instrument, 
must necessarily have subscribed to provisions which they did not 
desire, and to opinions which they did not approve. The infer- 
ence of Mr. Adams is, therefore, not correct. I do not recollect, 
indeed, that any member of the mission, excepting Mr. Adams him- 
self, appeared to be a very zealous believer in that doctrine. Evea 
Mr. Gallatin, in his separate letter of the 25th of December, 1814, 
(e) speaks only of this doctrine as one that had been assumed. Sure 
it is that the mmority consented to admit that doctrine as an expe- 
dient only to prevent the proposition, already decided on by the 
majority, from constituting an article of our project. So far and no 
farther were the minority willing to go in adopting that doctrine, 
but whenever it was proposed to sanction the British right to navi- 
gate the Mississippi, they uniformly resisted it. 

Mr. Adams also asserts that the proposal confirming the British 
right to the navigation of the Mississippi and ours to the fishing 
privilege, was made not by a majority, but by the Whole of the Ame- 
rican mission, and refers to the protocol of the conference of the 
1st of December, at which that proposal was, at length, made, and 
to our note of the 14th of that month, signed by all the American 
mission, which said that '' to such an article, which they viewed as 
merely declaratory ^ the undersigned had no objection, and have of- 
fered to accede.'* 

(c) Extratt of a letter from Albert Gallatin^ Esq, to the Secretary of State^ 

dated 25th December, 1814. 

** On the subject of the fisheries, vnthin the jurisdiction of Great Britain, 
tpe hone certainty done all that could be done. If according to the construction 
^f the treaty of 1783, which we assumed, the right was not abrogated by the 
toar, it remains entire, since we most explicitly reftued to renounce it, either rft- 
rectly or indirectly. In that case it is only an unsettled subject of difference be* 
iween the two countries. If the right must be considered as abrogated by the 
war, we cannot regain it without an equivalent. We had none to give but the 
recognition of their right to navigate the Mississippi, and we offered it. On this 
last supposition this right is also lost tO them; and, in a general point of view, 
tve certainly have lost nothing." 
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If he bad referred, at the same time» to IheVleapatcbof the IMk 

December, 1814, {d) he would there have seen that, in fact, uma" 

(d) Extractjrom a despatch from the American Plenipotentiariet to the Secrete^ 
rif of StaiCj d(Ued at Ghent, ^h of Iheember, iai4. 

At the first conferenee, on the Sth of Augtat, the British pienipoteniiimet had 
not-ified tis, if tat the British government did not intend^ heneeforthy to aihw to the 
people of the United Siaies^ without an e^ivalent^ the Hhertie* to Jishf and to 
dry and cure fish within ifie exeliisive British jurisdiction^ stipulated in their 
/avour by the loiter part of the third article of the treaty of peace ofrl7^. And 
in the note of the \9th of August, the British plenipotentiaries had demanded a 
new stipulation to secure to British subjects the rigfit of navigating the Minis- 
eippif a dewumd, whieh^ unless warranted bj ano.ther arthile */ the same treaty 
ef 1783, we could not perceive OuU Great Britain had any colourable pretext for 
fnaking. Our instructions bad forbidden us to suffer our right to the fisheries 
to be brought into discussion, and had not authorized U3 to make any distinction 
in the severed prwisions of the third article of the treaty of 1783, or between thai 
article and any oHier of the same treaty. We had no equivalent to effet for a 
new recognition of our right to any part of tke fisheries, and we had no power 
to grant any equivalent, which might be asked for it by the British government. 
We contended that the tohole treaty of 1783 must be considered as one entire and 
permanent compact, not liable, like ordinary treaties, to be abrogated by a sub- 
sequent war between the parties to it, as an inslrurnent recognising the rights and 
liberties enjoyed by the people of the United States as anindependent naiim, and 
containing the terms and conditions on which the two parts of one empire had 
^mutually agreed, thenceforth, to constitute two distinct and separate nations. In 
consenting, by that treaty, that a part of the North American coniinenl should 
remain subject to tlie British jurisdiction, the people of the United States bad 
reserved to themselves the liberty, which they had ever before enjoyed, ofjishdng 
on that part of the coast, and of drying and curing fish upon the tdiores^Hu^ 
this reservation had been agreed to by the ether eoniraeting party. We saw not 
why this liberty, then no new grant, btU a mere recognition of a prior right, 
should be forfeited by war^ any more than any other of the rights of our national 
independence — or why we should need a new stipulation for its enjoyment more 
than we needed a new article to declare tb'at the king of Great Britain treated 
with us as free, sovereign, aud iudcpendeifit States, Weetatedtku prineiple,in 
general terms, to the BrUish plet^tpotentiaries, in the note whieh we sent to them, 
with our prcject of the treaty-^and we alleged it as the ground upon which na 
new stipiUatton was deemed by our government necessary to secure to the people 
ef the United States all the rights and liberties, stipulated in their favour by the 
treaty of 1783. JVb reply to that part of our note was given by (he British 
plenipoteniiaries ; but, in returning our project of a treaty, they added a clause 
to one of the articles stipulating for a right for British eubjeete to namgate the 
Mississippi,* without adverting to the ground of prior, and imo^emoriai usage, 
if the principle were just, that the treaty of 1783, from its peculiar character, 
remained in force in ail its parts, notwithstanding the war^ no new stipulation 
Wiu nuessary to secure to the subjects of Great Britain the right of navigatirig 
Me Mississippi as far as thai right wcu secured by the treaty of l78Si; asm the 
pther hand, no new stipulation was necessary to secure to the people qf the United 
States the liberty to fish and to dry and cure fish, within the exclusive jurisdU- 
Hon of Great Britain* If they asked the navigation of the Mississippi, as a 
new claim, they could not expect toe should grant it wWutut an equivalent ; if 
they asked it because tt had been granted in 1783, tluy must recognise /Ae eUwn 
af the people of the United States to the liberty to fish and to dry and cure fish 
in question* 

To place both points beyond all future controversy, A MAJ0|iiTT ov vs de> 

termined to offer to admit an article confirming both rights. 

'^ This paURge ik h«ra ineorrpctly quoted bjr erroneoui puactufttion ; exhibiting a ««■>• Aft 
ferent from tbm of tbe origiuil — for wbich tee p. 65« but it is bere, »» pobliiited la the BoAo^ 
9t»t«iiaaa of p7 J uca. ^ A* 
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jfoffty only, and not thd whole of (he mission, decided to tnake that 
proposal. The words of the despatch, in reference to that pro* 
posal, are, *' to place hoth points beyond all future controversy, a 
majority of U8 determined to offer an article confirming both rights." 
Mr. Adams signed that despatch, and thus, at that time, attested a 
fact which he now positively denies. 

The protocol was a mere record of the facts which had occurred 
at the conference, and in no way furnished proof that a proposition 
there made bad or had not been previously decided on ttna- 
nimeusly by the mission making it. The protocol of the 1st of 
December stated that the proposal in question bad been offered by 
the American mission, and the note of the 14th of that month sim- 
ply recognised that fact. Neither that protocol or that note inti* 
mated that this proposal had been unanimously offered by the 
American mission. The majority who were competent before thf^ 
10th of November, to determine on making that proposal, were 
equally competent to make it on the 1st of December, and to say« 
CD the I4th of that month, that they had made it, and that ^' to it 
they had no objection, and had offered to accede." The minority, 
la not expressing their dissent at that conference, or by not refus- 
ing to sign that note, cannot be fairly adjudged to have inconsist- 
ently given their assent. * They had opposed that proposal wfaeft 
and where only their opposition could have had a beneficial effect, 
and produced no evil. To have disturbed a conference withlhe 
British ministers by protesting against an act of the majority, or to 
have refused to sign a note from an objection to that act, could 
have produced evil only. It would have discovered to the adverse 
party dissention in our councils, and thence might have had a disas- 
trous effect on the whole negotiation. In relation to the proposal 
itself, such a discovery to that party of our opposition to a particu- 
lar proposal, was calculated to enhance the value of that proposal, 
in their estimation, and to induce them to accept it ;- thus consum* 
mating the very evil which we deprecated. The act of the majo- 
rity was, in respect to the other party, the act of the whole ; and 
Mr. Adams himself acknowledges that *^ it would have been equally 
valid without my concurrence or signature as with it." In his 
opinion, therefore, it would have been useless, and in mine, for the 
reasons just stated, it would have been highly mischievous, to have 
Botoriously refused my acquiescence in the will of the majority* 
For what is called assent, concurrenccy and joining in the offer, was 
merely an acquiescence in that will. For such an acquiescence I 
have long since accounted to my conscience, and now cheerfully 
account to my country. By the principles of our institutions the 
minority, though free to disapprove the acts of the majority, are 
bound to submit to them. If i\lr. Adams does not agree with me 
in this view of the rights and duties of a minority, he will only 
present another instance in which we differ from each other ia 
•pinion. 
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* r did nat pwe a kiUni'voie^ wbicii Hr* Adwni Bays ** it amy ^ I 
did," after having said that I concurred with Mr* Clay in opposing 
it. '' I did entertain, and express at Ghent, the opinions dtscloseS 
in my letter ;" and, if I did not disclose them ** iothe same extent ^^^ 
I did state them with saiBcient precision and perspicuity to entitle 
them to all the con^ldibration which they might deserve. 

Mr. Adams charges me with ascribing to my colleagues opinions 
which they never entertained, arguments which they never ad* 
vanced, and doctrinea which they not only would disclaim with in* 
dignation, but diametrically opposed to those which they did main* 
taiUk Let it be remembered here that my letter received from 
Paris was confined, in justification of my conduct, to combattog the 
opinions, arguments, and doctrines of the tnajbrity, which, in thd 
despatch of the 25th of December, 1814 (d) were stated by them^ 
or at least by Mr. Adams, for thai despatch was drawn up by him; 
Mr. Gallatin^ indeed, in his separate letter of the same date; (c) 
does not go to the same extent. He merely states the CLSsumpiion 
of the peculiarity of the treaty of 1783. 

To support this charge, Mr. Adams says I impute to my oA" 
leagues an opinion that the Independence of the United States was 
deiived from the treaty of 1783. 

In what part of my letter he finds sudh an imputation I am at a 
loss to discover. In contending against any peculiarity of that treaty^ 
I simply said '* I could not believe that the Independence of the 
United States was derived from the treaty of 178^." Without admit- 
ting such a derivation of our Independence, i coqld not perceive, 
indeed, any ground for the peculiarity ascribed to that treaty ; for a 
mere recognition of a prior right furnished none ; no other treaty 
containing such recognition having been considered as possessing it. 
In denying such a derivation, although fairly^ inferrable from the 
doctrine of Mr. Adams, I dharged no one with believing in it, but 
I removed the only foundation, as I conceived, on which the doc* 
trine of Mr. Adams could be supported ; and now, in disclaiming 
that foundation, unless he can show a better, he virtually renounces 
that doctrine. 

He says, also, that I impute to my colleagues " that they rested 
their claim to the fishing privilege on prescription ;*' but he adds' 
that, ^* as the settlement of the colonies themselves had not been 
of time immemorial , it was not^ and never was pretended to be a 
title by prescription." This appears to have been a recent dis- 
covery. In the letter of the 2dth of December, above m^ntione'd^ 
it is said, " this liberty, then," (1783) " no new grant, but a mere 
recognition of ^ prior right always enjoyed." And again, in the 
same letter, '' without adverting to the ground of prior and imme- 
morial usage," &c. If I erroneously inferred from these passages 
that a title was claimed from prescription, my error, I trust, will 
be considered a venial one, Mr. Adams can undoubtedly explain 
what he meant by " a prior right, always enjoyed," and by *• the 
ground of prior and immemorial usag;e." He did not mean, it 
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f^eems, any thing like prescription. Is he quite /»nre that, m dfs^ 
cassing this privilege, while in England, in 18t5 or 1816, he 
never set ap a prescriptive title, or a title from immemorial usage ? 

Mr. Adams likewise asserts that 1 represent *' the offer of an ar-« 
tide, granting to the British the right of navigating the Mississippi, 
as an equivalent for the fishing privilege in British jarisdlction.'' 
1 certainly believed that it might have been so interpreted, even in 
its original form ; and that, if so interpreted, it could be made to 
mean more than would be meant by a simple continuance of that 
right, and of that privilege, as they stood, independently of each 
other, in the treaty of 1783. That the navigation of the Missile 
sippi was, at last, offered, not under the principle of Mr. Adams, 
or the status ante bellumy which thus far were the same, but as an 
equivalent, sufficiently appears from the documents, notwithstand* 
ing the subsequent intimation that **we considered that offer as 
merely declaratory,^^ ' Besides, Mr. Gallatin, in his separate letter 
of the 2&th of December, says, *^ if the right must be considered 
as abrogated by the war, we cannot regain it without an equivalmt^ 
We had none to offer but the recognition of the right to navigate 
the Mississippi, and i»e qff^ered it.^* 

I have now, I trusty satisfactorily explained the inconsistencies 
and tisst^ of misrepresentations with which Mr. Adams has, with 
so much dignity and propriety, charged me. To whom ioconsis* 
tency and misrepresentation can be justly imputed an impartial 
public is left to decide. 

With regard to what is considered so serious an offence, my not 
having shown my letter, written at Paris, to my colleagues, at the 
time, I win merely observe that the majoritf had already, in the 
despatch of the*^25th of December, (d) given their reasons for the 
affirmative, without taking any notice of the reasons on which the 
minority supported the negative. I believed it just, therefore, to 
account for my conduct, by stating my objections to the reasons as- 
signed by the majority, and to these objections my letter was con- 
fined. I imputed to the majority noting which they had not 
alleged for themselves. Their case was before the government on 
their own showing, and I did not believe that there was any obli< 
gation to consult them on the case of the minority. To the only 
member of the mission who had a direct interest in that case, 1 did 
show, at the time, the letter written at Paris. I certainly wi|s not 
aware of the preprienty or etiquette of communicating a private 
or separate letter to my colleagues, particularly as their private or 
separate letters had not been communicated to me. That (hey 
did occasionally write such letters is not only probable, but the let- 
ter of Mr. Gallatin, of the 25th of December, furnishea proof in 
point. That letter of Mr. Gallatin was never shown to me, and I 
certainly never felt myself aggrieved because it was not, although 
he stated in it the grounds in which he had acted as one of the ma- 
jority. 

1 here most solemnly protest, as. Mr* Adams appears to believe 
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a protest to be necesary to prove sincerity, tliat notbing whieh I 
have writteD was directly or remotely intended to impute either 
weakness, absurdity, or treachery, to the majority, and to infer 
tuch ao imputation from my letter would «eem to require a mind 
distorted by passion and a '' jealousy that discolours every thing.'" 
* There was a difference, and 1 believe, an honest difference of 
opinion between me and some of my colleagues, on certain points, 
and if I felt it to be my duty to act according to my own, I certainly 
had the right to> state the grounds of my opinion to those to whom 
I was immediately accountable for my conduct In doing this, 1 
accused no one — and if in endeavouring to prove that my opinion 
was correct, 1 implied that the opinion of those who differed from 
me was incorrect, I did no more towards them, than what, from the 
very nature of the case, was indispensable, or than what they, in 
defending their opinion, must necessarily have done towards me. 
Mr. Adams, indeed, goes much further. He appears to believe 
that self- vindication cannot be s^arated from reprodch. In a con^ 
scientions difference of opinion between fallible men, who reason 
but to err, there can be no just cause for reproach ; but a pretend- 
ed difference of opinion between infallible men roust necessarily 
imply wilful error somewhere. 1 do not pretend to infallibility, 
and sincerely pity those who do. It may be less difficult to some 
minds to abuse the man, than to refute the argument. ** Censure, 
reproach, and misrepresentation is, indeed, a shorter and easier 
process" 

I still differ with Mr. Adams on his doctrine that the treaty of 
1783, by reason of its peculiarity, could not be. abrogated by war* 

I still differ with him concerning the relative value of the navi* 
gation of the Mississippi and the tkhing privilege. 

1 still differ with him, in respect to t^e consistency of his prin- 
ciple with the proposal which was tirst decided on, and after a pe* 
riod of three weeks, actually offered by a majority. 

I shall probably continue to differ with him on these points, un- 
less he can produce other and better reasons for my conversion 
than those contained! in his remarks. 

For his doctrine, he appeals to a class of treaties which are not 
known to exist, and to the ordeal of minds with which he has not 
made us acquainted. He relies on instinct when he s^s '^ I stop 
here for a moment to' observe how instinctively both parties recur 
to the treaty of 1783, with a consciousness thai it wets yet in full 
force,^^ when at the very first conference the British ministers gave 
US notice that the fbhing privilege, granted by that treaty, would 
not be renewed, without an equivalent, thus considering ^hat treaty 
to be at ao end. 

£xpress renunciation or conquest, that is, consent on our part 
or force on the part of Great Britain, might, according to Mr. 
Adams himself^ abrogate our rights under the treaty of 1783; and 
these are precisely the means only by which we can be deprived 
of our rignts under any treaty. The pecuiianty. therefore^ far 
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whicfa Mr. Adams contends, is left on a very equivocal foundation* 
Mr. Adams insinuates that the convention of 1818 confirms bis 
doctrine, and gives a final stroke to mine. That convention does* 
not contain the slightest allusion to the doctrine of Mr. Adams, not 
even to the treaty of 1783, but settles the differences which bad 
arisen pn the subject by a grant entirely new. 

By th6 way, if an expreis renunciation was necessary, on obF* 
part, to surrender the fishing privilege, the implicit renunciation 
which Mr. Adams says was made by the British, cannot be suffi- 
cient to surrender their right to navigate the Mississippi — accord- 
ing to Mr. Adams, therefore, that right is .unimpaired. 

I certainly was not willing to renounce or to surrender the fishing 
privilege to force or conquest, but I was willing to adopt a doctrine 
which I believed, and still believe, to be the true one ; and which^ 
if it deprived us of the benefit of the fishing privilege, released us 
at the same time from the evils of the British right to navigate 
tbe Mississippi, because I believed those evils outweighed that be« 
&efit. i have seen no cause since to change this opinion. 

All that Mr. Adams says, in his remarks concerning the fishing 
privilege, is •* that we had renounced certain parts, which without 
being of much use to ourselves^ had been found very inconvenient 
to the British ; and that my views with regard to the magnitude of 
the fishing interest, he believes to be as incorrect as my principles 
on which I would have surrendered it. If I erred' in my estimate 
of the fishing privilege, there is nothing in these remarks of Mr* 
Adams to demonstrate my error. I acted oa the best information 
which I bad at the time. And, if I erred, my error could not de* 
serve reproach. I believe, however, that the views, disclosed in 
my letter, did not{underrate or depreciate that privilege. The most 
authentic information which I have until now been able to obtain 
on the subject, justifies the opinion which I then entertained in re- 
lation to it. I am informed by respectable citizens well acquainted 
with the business, that few or no fish are now drj^d or cured within 
the British jurisdiction, and that most, if not all that are taken 
there, are taken by the few fishermen who have not sufficient capi- 
tal to procure vessels of adequate size and strength to fish on the 
grand banks or in the open sea ; and that even those few fishermen 
are annually decreasing in number. 

With regard to the British right to navigate the Mississippi, Mr. 
Adams says that it was a mere phantom--that they had enjoyed it for 
30years without using it^^that in all human probability it never would 
have been of more beneficial use to the British nation than would 
be to the people of tlie, United States the right of navigating the 
Bridgewater Canal or the Danube ; and that, in surrendering it, 
the British would have surrendered absolutely nothing. Although 
all this was not said at Ghent to the sam^ extent^ yet Mr. Adams cer- 
tainly did ^press there his great contempt of the British right to 
reach and navigate thai river. 1 have good reason to believe, how* 
Ay^f > that thfre was not another member of the mission who ep^ 
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tl|e ftWft opiaiop* l^h member eatimated differently 
tbe importance of that right according to his own mfonnation and 
ipq>re96ion8. Some believed it to be of more importance — some 
of less importance, and some of about the same importance, as the 
fishing priy^ilege, but not one, excepting Mr. Adams, considered it 
a mere phantom, worth absolutely nothing. Mr. Gallatin appears 
^ft^ave thought it equal, at. least, to the nshing privilege^ In his 
separate letter, already mentioned, (c) he says '' if the right'' (the 
fishing priyilege) *' must be considered as abrogated by the war, 
we cannot regain it without an equivalent. We had none to offer 
but the recognition of their right to navigate the Mississippi, and 
we offered it. On this last supposition," Tthe abrogation: of tbe 
treaty of 1783, by war) " this right is also lost to them, and in a 
g$nertU point of view we have certainly lost nothing.^* The neces- 
aary constrncuon of this clause is, that, by abrogating the Missis* 
sippi righti v^e gained as much as we lost by abrogating the fishing 
priTilege-'«-and thus, in a general paint of view we have lost nothing 
by abrogating both; thus making the two of equal value. 

I certainly differed very much from Mr. Adams in his estimate 
of this right under his doctrine, united with his construction, or 
under bis proposal. I did not appreciate it by the mere. beneficial 
or legitimate uses that might be made of it. Its importance 1 con- 
sidered to be derived from its evils— ^rom the abuse of it, and from 
the pernicious facility which it would afford to British smugglers 
and British emissaries— -to defraud the revenue and to excite the 
Indians. If our instructions, of the 15th of April, 1813, had been 
no longer imperative, they furnished, at least, evidence in point, 
which was ecltitled to attention. The privilege of British traders 
from Canada, and the Northwest Company, were not to be renewed, 
because ** the pernicious effects of this privilege had been most sensi- 
bly felt in the present war, by the influence which it gaoe over our 
Indians f whose whole force has been wielded by means thereof against 
the inhabitants of our western States and Territories,^ 

We ourselves had borne testimony, during the negotiation, to 
the magnitude of the evil resulting from allowing to British traders 
and agents access to our Indians. In our note to the British miais- 
ters of the 21st of September, 1814, we say, .^' The undersigned 
very sincerely regret to be obliged to say that an irresistible mass 
of evidence, consisting principally of the correspondence of British 
officers and agents, part only of which has already been published 
in America, establishes, beyond all rational doubt, the fact that a 
constant system of excitement to these hostilities was pursued by 
British Traders and Jigenis^ who had access to our Indians^ not only 
without being discountenanced, but with frequent encouragement 
by the British authorities. And if they had ever dissuaded tbe 
Indians from commencing hostilities, it was only by advising them, 
as in prudence, to suspend their attacks until Great Britain coald 
recognise them in the war." 

Here was surely evidence to prove the danger of giving to Bri^ 
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tisk Traders and Agents acoescK to our Indiant, If this access, 
owing to existing cironmstances, had not hitherto, to any great ex- 
tent, been practically derived from the right to approach and to 
navigate the Mississippi, yet this right, having become the only 
means of access, would undoubtedly have been made the thorough- 
fare of this nefarious intercouse. If 1 erred in this opinion, stilt 
I should hope to find charity for my motives. As a citizen of Mas- 
sachusetts, I believed that justice and souiAl policy required that 
we should treat fairly and liberally every other section of the 
Union, and to do as we would be done by. As a minister of the 
United States, it was my duty to act impaKially towards the great 
whole. 

The inconsistency of Mr. Adams' doctrine with his conduct, in 
relation to the fishing liberty, needs no illustration. If that liberty 
was, as he alleged, inseparable from the general right, why sepa«> 
rate them, by ofibring a specific proposition for the one, and leav- 
ing the other to rest on the treaty of 1783 ? If this liberty was, by 
our instructions, included in the right, why discuss it, as those in- 
structions forbid us to bring that right into discussion ? If this 
liberty was an attribute of our Independence, why rely for its 
continuance on the peculiarity of a treaty, and at the same time 
offer to make it an article of another treaty, where there could be 
no such peculiarity to perpetuate it ? If ths^t liberty was indeed 
an attribute of our Independence, I say that it depended on no 
treaty, but on those eternal principles On which it had been de*^ 
clared previous to any treaty — and on that high spirit and resistless 
energy which dictated and accomplished that declaration. When- 
ever that Independence, or any of the essential attributes of the 
sovereignty, which necessarily results from it, shall bp denied pr 
questioned, I trust in God and the valour, not of the West only, 
out of all, that we shall not resort to the dreams of a visionary, or 
to the dead letter of a treaty, to assert our rights and rank among 
the nations of the world. 

I shall now close this defence against an unprovoked and unprin- 
cipled attack, trusting it, for my vindication, with the justice and 
liberality of my fellow citizens. If I had been previously entrust- 
ed with the remarks of ^Mr. Adams, as he frankly was with the 
paper which has mainfy been the subject of them, I should have 
had an opportunity of simultaneously offering these explanations, 
and been spared the unpleasant necessity of thus appealing to the 
public. If I have not retorted the virulence and acrimony of Mr*. 
Adams, it is because I have not felt them sufficiently to forget the 
respect which I owe to myself and to the public. I regret, equally 
with Mr. Adams, the necessity which be has supposed to exist for 
the virulent character of his remarks, but i shall have abundant 
reason to rejoice, if, in directing the infirmities of his temper against 
me, they shall have been diverted from a course in which they 
might have been disastrous to the country. 

JONATHAN RUSSELL. 
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tjrotn the ^rational Intdligerwer of July 17, lft22. 

MR. ADAMS' REJOINDER TO MR. RUSSELL. 

Mr. Jonathan Russell having thought proper to transfer the scene 
of his attack upon the character and conduct of his colleagues, the 
majority of the late mission to Ghent and especially upon mine, 
from the House of Representatives of the United States, where he 
jQrst volunteered to bring it forward, to the newspapers, it becomes 
necessary for my defence, and that of my colleagues, against this 
assault, to apply to his new statements and representations a few of 
those " correctives^' which, at the call of the House of Represent- 
atives, I did apply to the original and duplicate of his letter of 
J 1th February, 1815. 

The paper published by Mr. Russell in the Boston Statesman, of 
the 27th of June last, bears the same relation to tfuth that his ori- 
ginal letters bear to their duplicates, and his sentiments to his 
49ignatares. 

I^early two columns of the paper published in the Boston States- 
man, are occupied with a narrative of circumstances which preced- 
ed, attended, and followed, the delivery, by Mr. Russell, at the 
Department of State, on the 22d of April last, of the paper pur- 
porting to be a duplicate of his letter of 11th February, 1815, from 
Paris, to the then Secretly of State. In the course of this narra- 
tive, Mr. Russell makes the following admission ; how reluctantly^ 
the very structure of the sentence in which it is contained, will 
show ; and it is proper that it should be exhibited in his own words : 

** 1 certainly did believe that I was permitted to make those cor- 
^^« rections of the copy in possession, which appeared to me to be 
>^ proper to exhibit my case'most advantageously before thuttribu- 
" nal" — ^[the tribunal^ of the public] •- 

The reasons of Mr. Russell for believing that he was permitted, 
in 1822, to make corrections which happened to suit his own pur- 
poses, in a paper furnished by himself to be communicated to the 
House of Representatives of the United States, as a specific letter 
written by him in Paris, in the year 1815, are as singular and sur- 
prising as the belief itself. They consist of insinuations and infer- 
ences that he had furnished the paper at my solicitation ; that the 
word ^* dvplicatey^* written upon it, with his own hand, gave no 
further intimation or assurance that it was so ; that 1 had* the sole 
power to publish it or not, as I might judge proper, and to consult 
my own feelings and interests in forming my decision ; and that the 
paper was not to be exhibited to the public without the previous 
examination and consent of the adverse party. And with these 
ingenious principles, he has interwoven a statement of facts, with 
which he has believed himself permittdd to take the same liberty 
that he had taken with his own letter ; making in them those cor- 
rections which appeared to him nece^ary to exhibit his case most 
advantageously before the thbutial of the public. 
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Frail and tottering as is this sc^olding to support the caose of 
Mr. Rassell's candour* I am concerned to say, that by a mere state- 
ment of the real facts, it must be taken entirely from under him. 

The real facts are these : 

On the 17th of January last, the House of Representatives of the 
United States adopted the following resolution : 

'* Resolvedf That the President ofllte United States be requested to cBuse to 
^ be laid before this House, a]l the correspondence which led to the Treaty, of 
'* Ghent, together with the Protocol, which has not been made public^ and 
'' whichy in his opinion, it may not be improper to disclose." 

In the ordinary course of business, this resolution was by the 
President referred to the Department of State, to report the papers 
to be communicated to the House, in compliance with the call. 

In examining among the archives of the Department for thosi^ 
papers, I found among them n short letter from Mr. Russell to the 
Secretary of State, dated the 26th of December, 1814, the day after 
the signature of the treaty. It was not marked private, but it re- 
lated principnlfy to Mr. Kusseirs own affairs ; and, referring to the 
joint letter of the mission, of the same 25th of December, 1814, in 
which it had been stated that a majority of it had determined to offer 
to the British an article confirming the navigation of the Mississip* 
pi to the British, and the fisheries to us, as stipulated in the treaty 
of 1783, it acknowledged, in cANootrR, that he, (Mr. Russell,) was 
in the minority on that occasion, and reserved to himselt the power 
9f commimicating thereafter his reasons for being in the minority. 

With Mr. Russell's candour in the transaction, at the time, I shall 
not now trouble the public. It was in the examination of the filer 
for the purpose of answering the call of the House, that I first dis'^ 
covered the existence of this letter ; and a question occurred to me 
whether it should be communicated with the other documents to 
the House or not. It was not strictly within the letter of the call, 
for it was not a part of the correspondence whichf led to the treaty 
— having been written the day after the treaty was signed. It had 
no bearing upon the information which had been assigned to the 
House as the motive for the call ; and the only fact relating to the 
negotiation which it communicated, was, that upon one vote which 
bad been taken in the joint mission during the ne^otmtion, and that 
vdte upon a question whether an offer should be made, which, 
when made, had been rejected, Mr. Russell had been in the mi- 
nority, and reserved to himself the power of assigning his reasons, 
%iereafter, for the purpose of vindicating his motives. It was doubt- 
fiil whether it would be proper to disclose this difference of opinioD4 
and Mr. Russell's solicitude to vindicate his motives for voting 
gainst a rejected offer, which had terminated in nothing. But, on 
the other hand, this might be, of all the documents relating, to the. 
^^g^tion, the most desirable one to the purposes for which the 
^11 !md been made.^ The call might have been made with the 
special intention of eliciting this letter, or the disclosure of the fact 
which it attested. To have withheld the letter might have gtvea 
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ris^ to iutmises of tpecial motives for reiling; from the eye of Coq« 
gre98, and of the nation, the discovery of that fact. As Mr. RO<i- 
sell was upon the spot, and a member of the House, I determined 
to mention the letter to him, and place it at his option whether it 
should be communicated to the House or not. I did so, at my 
house, as he has stated ; and it was on the 26th of January. Birt 
Mr. Russell did not say that he liad no distinct recollection of the 
letter, to which 1 alluded, and that he wished to see it before he 
gave his eonseivt to its pnblicaiion. I had not asked his consent to 
its publication. I had told him there was such a letter ; and left 
it at his option whether it should be communicated in the answer 
to the call of the House of Representatives, or not. His first re- 
ply was, that he thought it was a private letter, which it wovld be 
improper to communicate to the House ; but, after a pause, as if 
recollecting himself, he said be wished to see the letter, before giv- 
ing a definitive answer. To this I immediately assented. Mr. 
Russell accordingly repaired to the office, and saw his letter ; not 
in my presence, or in the room occupied by me, but in that of Mr. 
Bailey, the clerk who has charge of the diplomatic documents* 
Mr. Russell then desired to examine the whole of the correspond* 
ence relating to the Ghent negotiation, and afterwards twice in sue* 
^cession requested to be furnished with copies of one paragraph of 
the instructions to the commissioners, of Idth April, 1813. That 
paragraph is the one which, in the duplicate, is cited so emphirtic* 
«lly, and with so many cumulative epithets, in sOpport of the chaise 
against the majority of the mission, of having violated both the let- 
ter and the spirit of their explicit and implicit instructions. After 
•all these examinations, and after a request to be furnished with a 
copy of this most pregnant paragraph, in all of which he was in- 
dulged, to the extent of his wishes, he told me that he saw no ob- 
jection to the communication to the House of his separate letter 
of 3dth December, 1314 ; with the exception of a part of it, not 
relating to the negotiation. He was informed that the part only in- 
dicated by himself would be communicated ; and accordingly that 
part only was communicated. Mr. Russell then added, that there 
was another letter^ written at Paris, conformably to the indication 
in that of 25th December, 1814, and containing his reasons therein 
alluded to ; and which he wished might also be commtmicated with 
the rest of the documents^ to the House, This was the first intima- 
tion I had ever received of the existence of the letter of 1 1th Fe- 
bruary, 1815; and I told Mr. Russell that, if it could be found u^ 
on the files of the. Department, it should be communicated with 
the rest. I directed, accordingly, that search should be made, and 
aflerwards that it should be repeated, among all the files of the 
Department, for this letter. It was not to be founds After a delay 
of several days, for repeating these inefifectual searches, I deemed 
it necessary to report, in answer to the call of the House ; and the 
documents vvere all sent, including that portion of his letter of 25th 
December, 1814, which he hin^self had markied far communicatioD* 
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\i #as not atone to me that Mr. Rasdell had expressed th^ wish 
that his letter of llth February^ 1815, might be communicated 
with the other documents to the House. He had, as appears by 
the staten^ent of Mr. Bailey, repeatedly manifested the same wish 
to him. He had even gone so far as to inform him, that he had a 
copy of it at Mendon« and to inquire of him whether a copy of it 
from himself would be received at the Department, for communi-^ 
cation to the House. He did not j indeed, make the Same inquiry of 
me, nor was I then informed that he had made it to Mr; Bailey. If 
I had been, I should have immediately answered that it would b^ 
received and communicated. I knew not what were the contents 
of the letter : but I knew that, whatever they might be, I could 
hav6 no objection to their being communicated, at the desire of Mr. 
Russell himself; and far from suspecting him capable of believing 
himself permitted to make any alterations in the copy, to suit pre- 
sent purposes, I should have thought the bare suspicion aH outraged 
upon his honour. 

Bttt 1 had no desire of iny oivn that the letter should be commu- 
nicated. I regretted even that Mr. Russell had chosen that the 
part of his letter of 25th December, 1814, which announced his 
disagreement with the majofi^^ of the mission, should be commu- 
nicated. 1 regretted that he had ever thought proper to inform 
the Secretary of State what had been his vote upon that occasion ; 
and I was perfectly assured, that there tievet had existed a tnoment 
when there could have been any necessity for him to vindicate his 
motives for that vote. I Was assured that neither the government 
per the nation would ever have inquired of him how he had voted, 
if he had not been so over-earnest in his solicitude to tell thenu 
And { was equally convinced, that afler he had told them, it would 
not ultimately redound to his credit. I had no feelings of enmity 
towards Mr. Russell. Our private intercourse had been, for more 
than ten years, that of friendship, which, in no instance whatever, 
had been, Jn word, deed, or thought, violated by me. As an asso- 
date in a trust of great importance, the general result of which had 
been satisfactory to the country, he had always had claims, sacred 
to me, to my peculiar regard. With the high and honourable du- 
ties of that great trust, I had mingled no little expedients of self- 
aggrandizement by the debasement of any of my colleagues. I 
had sown no seed of future accusation against a brother commis- 
sioner, in the shell of a pretended vindication of myself. I had laid 
up no. root of rancorous excitement, to be planted, after the lapse 
of years, in the soil of sectional prejudice, or party prepossession. 
I lamented to discover that Mr. Russell had not so dealt with his 
colleagues of the majority ; and I was mortified to see the earnest' 
ness with which he appeared determined to blazon forth this dis-^ 
agreement of opinion, and the part that he had taken in it, to the 
world. I felt that it neither became me to object to the commu- 
nication of either of his letters to the House, if desired by him, 
nor officiously to offer him facilities for the commanicatioo, wbic)i 
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lie had not saggested to me faffnseTf. I, therefore, did not ask him 
to furnish, himself, a copy of his letter from Paris, to be'oommuni* 
cated to the House ; hut, od the 2fst of Fjsbruary, reported to the 
President, for communicatioD to the House, all the other doctt" 
ments, embraced by their call of the 17th January preceding. 

The message from the President to the House, communicating 
the documents, was delivered on the 23d of February, and was or- 
dered to be laid on the table. 

On the 1 9th of April, the following resolution was adapted by the 
House, baring been first moved the day before : 

^* Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to cause te 
fve eoinmunicateil to this House, if not injurious to the public good, anyletter, 
•r communication^ which may have been received from Jonathan Russell, Esq. 
^e of the Ministers of the United States who concluded the Treaty of Ghenty 
after the signature of that Treaty, and which was written in conformity to the 
indications contained in said Minister's letter, dated at Ghent, 25th December, 
1814.'^ 

It will be observed, that nearly two months had intervened be- 
tween the report of the Ghent treaty doicuments to the House, and 
this second call, which Mr. Russell has admitted was made at his 
suggestion. 

On Saturday, the 20th of Aprils the dsy after the adoption of the 
resolution of the House, and even before it had been officially re- 
ferred to the Department for an answer, Mr. Dai&iel Brent, the 
chief clerk of the Department^ without consulting me» but kno^viog 
the anxious desire that I should feel, of being enabled to report 
the paper called for by the House, knowing also that it was not 
tipon the files of the Department, called upon Mr. Russell, at his 
kidgings, and inquired of him whether he could furbish the letter 
desired ; and was told by Mr. Russell that he could, and would de- 
liver it to the President. Mr. Brent, it seems, su^ested that it 
would be better that it should be delivered as a duj^icate than as 
a copy, to which Mr. Russell assented. This distinction, which has 
reference chiefly to the forms of office, would not have occurred to 
ftie. Between a copy, marked as such by the writer, signed by him, 
and all in his own hand-writing, and a duplicate, furnished as such 
also bv the writer, I can perceive no difference of substance, 
tliougn, as evidence in a dourt of justice, or as a, document in the 
public archives, one might bear the character of an original paper, 
and the other only of a copy. Mr. Brent had too much respect/or 
Mr. Russell, to imagine it possible,, whether he gave the paper as 
a copy or as a duplicate, that he should give it other than as the let- 
ter originally written, and called lor by the resolutioii of the 
House. 

Mr. Russell, however, did assent to the stiggestion of Mr. Brent, 
and, with his own hand, wrote the word *^ duplicate" on the paper^ 
which he had already prepared to deliver, to be reported in answer 
to the call of the House. He did more : he erased with a scraper 
ike word ^' copy," which he had previously written in its stead, 
iai the^ traces of which are still discernible on the paper. 



. Vfhat, tbeQ» ^8 Mr. RuMeU me«i« wlm, mtbe'&oitfot Stfltes- 
fliaii of 27th June last, he sajs, that when he delivered the paper 
at the Department, to Mr. Brept, on the 22d of April, '* the woti 
^* [duplicate] bad Indeed been written on jt» in consequence of hip 
*^ suggestion, as above stated : but I gave no further iwUnixitiovk^ 
**' much less any assurance, ikai it was ^o." Tbese are Mr. Rus^ 
seirs own words ; and what can tbey nouaan ? Thej have been, i^ 
least by some portion of the public, understood to mean, that the 
paper had been styled a duplicate, not by Mr. Russell, but by me* 
O no I the word was written with Mr. RusaeU's oi^rn hand ; ap4 
when I received the paper I knew not that there ever had passed 
«t word between Mr. Brent and him whether it should be deJivereA 
as a duplicate or a copy. The Boston Statesman, of the same day 
in whleh his reply is published* says *^ Mr. Russell, without mucl^ 
reflection, consented" (to^ give it as a duplicate.) I should think he 
had time enough for reflection, while at work «^itb the scraper, t^ 
efface the word ^^ copy," for which it was substituted. Mr. Rusr 
sell's meaning is, therefore, tbat« although be wrote the irord dur 
plicate with his own hand, yet be did not intend it should be re«* 
ceived as an iniimcUionj, «iucb. less as jsn assurance, '* wasp it 

WAS SO." 

Mr. RdsseU had been explicitly told by Mr. Brent, that his caU 
(to inquire whether he eould fnroish the paper called for by the t^ 
solution o^f the House, had not been at my desire, or with my know# 
ledge, biftit of his own motion. B«t it seems Mr. Russell did not ber 
lieve bim^ and instead of delivering the letter, as he bad .said hm 
would, to the President, he brought it to the Department, and de<^ 
livered it to Mr. Brent himself ; observing tbpt he was indifierept 
whether it was communicated to the Houae or not ; buti if it sboidd 
iMHbe, he (wished it mtgb^tit>e returned to him. 

The sin^larity of tl^s observation is not among the least evtra*- 
ordinary incidents of this transaction. Mr. Russell, who, while tb^ 
first resolution of the 17tb of January, cwUipgibr the Ghent treaty 
documents, was to be reported upon by tb« Departmept of State* 
had expressed to me, end repeate^y to Mr* Bailey, the wi^ ihAt his 
letter from P^^ should be communicalied«^Mr. Russell, «t whose 
iiuggeation the specific eall from the House of the Ii9th of Aprils 
for that letter, had been moved'— 'Mr. Riissell, who in the intervd 
iiad witttea to Mendon fiir the original draft o^ bis letter, bad re- 
ceived it from Mendon, and on the morniog afl;er the resolution Oif 
the He^ae calling for it, was already pr^epared wi& a ^^ cojpy^' of jyt 
to deliver to t4e President, a copy consi^liiog of eereo folio ^heetp 
of pap^-^tiansforms this icopy, at the su^estioii of Mr* Brent, 
into a duplicate, and after having stfaio on ^turday declared to Mr. 
Buent Ilis wsh that it might be commtmicated to tiie House, briA0i 
it en Mooday morning to the Departmient, and in delivering it tp 
i^r» Orent, says he is indi&rent whether it should be eommuniqel^ 
«dto theliowse m 9f»t } M> if oot, wishes at anay he4«tiuiiod to 
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. Wbat was the meaning of this taidy hesitation and new-bom i»- 
difference, whether it should be commanicated or not ? Why does 
he say that the application from the Department or State fpr hie 
letter was made whhoot any previous intimation, suggestion, or 
encouragement on bis part ; and that, had it not been made, that 

? taper would never have been left at the Department of State, nop 
n any other manner presented to the public ? Why did be bring it 
to the Department ? He had told Mr. Brent that be would deliver 
it to the President ; and of this disposal of it, Mr. Brent bad ap* 
proved. Why does he represent it as a demand upon him from the 
Department of State of a prvoaU letters never intended for the pub- 
lic ? Neither I nor any person at the Department of State, knew 
that the letter was private, Mr. Russell knew it, although he had 

Srepared his c(^y or his duplicate^ without marking itaa suob. He 
ad told me, when I mentioned to him that his short letter of De« 
cember 26, 1814, was among the documents of the negotiation at 
the Department, and asked him whether be chose it should be 
communicated to the House ; he had then at first told me that he 
thought that was a private letter, which it would be improper to 
communicate ; but when, after having examined it, hedeeided that 

8 art of it should be communicated, be had told me there was ano- 
ler letter written from Paris, which he wished might also be eom- 
municat0d. He had not spoken of it as a private letter, nor did he 
deliveivtbe duplicate as such to the Department He omitted from 
it the word private, which had been written by himself upon the 
original. This omission was doubtless one of those corrections, 
which appeared to him proper to exhibit hie case moet advantageouslj^ 
before the tribunal of the public. Its tendency certainly was to 
excite a suspicion in the public mind, that the original letter was or 
had been upon the files of the Department, and that in the answer 
to the prior call of the House of 17th January, it had been sup^ 
pressed, 

Mr. Russell's delivery of his duplicfitte at the Department of State 
was entirely spontaneous. It had not even been asked of him by 
Mr. Brent ; and the inquiry which Mr. Brent had made of him« 
whether, he could furnish a duplicate of the letter called for by the 
resolution of the House, if application should be made to him for it, 
had been without my knowledge ; and Mr. Brent had told him 80« 
Mr. Russell delivered his duplicate at the Department as a public 
letter^ and as if the original itself had been.also public. What thee 
does Mr. Russell mean, when he says that he left it for my exami* 
nation ? What does he mean, by saying that I had the sole power U^ 
'publish it or not, as I might judge proper, and to consult my pwa 
feelings and interests, in forming ipy decision ? These was'^ a reso- 
lution of the House of Repcesentatives," caliing^upon the President 
io cause to be communicated to them a letter specifically designate 
*ed. The writer of that letter^ after repeated expressions mer^ 
tiian two months, before to me and to Mr. Bailey, that he wi^ie4 
thet letter ought be communicated to the {ioMsei now brought UKtbt 
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Department a dupKeaie of it, and ss^s I was at liberty to pnblishit 
pr not, as it might suit my feelings and interests. Mr. Rnssell is 
not so ignorant of the duties of a Secretary of State as not to know 
that, in the usual course of business, the resolution of the House 
was referred by the President to the Department of State for a 
report, and that when once his letter had been delivered by himself 
at the Department, it was my indispensable duty to report a copy 
of it to the President f<»r communication to the House. Had it di- 
rectly charged me with treason to my country, as it indirectly did 
little less, my only and inflexible duty as Secretary of State was, to 
report it to the President for communication to the House. By the 
terms of the resolution of the House, the President indeed might 
have withheld it from the House, if in his judgment the communi- 
cation would be injurious to the public interest : but of that, the 
President, and not I, was the judge. Suppose even that the Presi- 
dent, in forming his judgment, had thought proper to consult my 
opinion upon iU with what face could I advise that it should be 
withheld ? If the letter was not a tissue of misrepresentations, the 
Secretary of State, and the Minister of the United States in France, 
were men unfit to hold any station whatever in the service of their 
country ; and that was the impression evidently intended to be pro* 
duced by the letter, at least throughout the largest and most grow- 
ing secttbn of the Union. Upon what pretence could / have advis- 
ed the President to withhold the communication a? injurious to the 
public interest ? If there was truth in the letter, its contents could 
not be too soon known to Congress and to the nation. It was fitting- 
that the conspirators against the peaceful and unoffending inhabit- 
tots of the Western Country, should be unmasked before the pub- 
lic, and that the world of the West should be apprized of the whole 
extent of their obligations to the great confider in their valour and 
in God. 

On receiving the paper, therefore, my only duty was to report a 
copy of it to the President, for communication to the House, in an^ 
swer to their call. On perusal of it, I found that it was marked 
duplicate^ but not private, and that it bore date "Paris, 11 Febru- 
ary, 182«." 

My first impression certainly was, that the error of this date wai 
in the time, and n9t in the place. I supposed it an inadvertency, 
such as not unfrequently happens in copying papers of date other 
than the current year, which in the hurry of writing is substituted 
unconsciously for the date of the origipal. I did not then perceive 
that the vrord copy had been written close at the side of the word 
duplicate, and scraped out. The erasure had been made with a 
eautious and delicate hand ; its attenuation of the texture of the pa- 
per, was fiot perceptible to an unsuspecting eye ; and in the fresh- 
ness of the ink when performed, must have appeared to be com- 
plete. In the progress of blackening, incidental to ink after it haa 
been some days written upon paper, the traces of the word soon 
]|{ecame perceptible* and are now apparent »pon its face, 3ot{i the 
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wordiji, the date, and' the whole letter, are io the band^vrritiog e^ 
Mr. Russell. 

On reading the letter through, I found it had been composed 
with a view to be received and understood as ifall written at Paris, 
in February, 181 5, Yet 1 was confident it had not all be^n so 
written. 1 was particularly struck with the following passages. 
*• 1 will frankly avow, however, that* my impressions were, and still 
** are, that Great Britain, calculating on the success of the power* 
*' ful expedition which she has sent against New-Orleans, confi-^ 
** dently expected that she would have become the mistress of 
*' Louisiana, and all its waters ; and that she did not, in this event^ 
** intend to abandon her conquest under the terms of the treaty of 
" Ghent.'* 

** If the be disappointed in her views on Louisiana, . and I trust 
'* in God and the valour of the West thai she mil be, J shall not be 
** surprised, if, hereafter, she grants us the fishing privilege, which 
'* costs her absolutely nothing, without any extravagant equivalent 
** whatever." 

'* At any rate, we are still at liberty io negotiate for that privilege, 
** and to offer for it an equivalent, fair in its comparative value, and 
^' just in its relative effects.'* 

" I trust in God she will be" — in a letter dated Paris, 1 1 Febra^ 
ary, 1822 — signed Jonathan Russell— ^addressed to the Hon. Jame^ 
Monroe, Secretary of State-<f-and delivered by Mr* Russell to be 
{Communicated, to the House of Representatives, in answer to a call 
suggested by himself for a letter written by him in 1815! An^ 
Hr. Russell charges me with disingenuousness, for communicating 
this paper to the House ! And Mr. Russell tidks of respect for th§ 
Representatives of the people of the United States ! I am in the 
ju4%ment of my couQtry, upon this state of facts. But as for Mr, 
Russell, when he wrote that — *' I trust in God, she will be^'^^aiid 
came to the name of God— ^id not the pen drop from his hand ? 

I took the letter to the President, and expressing to him my 8i]6<> 
fkicion, that the above passage particularly had never been' written 
. lit Paris, requested him to cause search to be made among his prlr 
vate papers for the original letter, if there ever had been oo^« 
The search was accordingly made, and the letter was found. On 
comparing them together, i immediately perceived that the originai 
was marked private ; which the duplicate was not. I turaed isft* 
mediately to the prophesies of the dupliciite : in the origiael thej 
were not. I looked to the passage in the duplicate, which repre^ 
aents the fishing privilege, notonly as utterly ui8igniiica&t,$|Bd tridiog 
in value, but as having been proved to be so by the best iftlarma* 
tion " we (the plenipotentiaries at Ghent) could obtain op the sub* 
ject.'* There was a whole system of misrepresentatioe in these 
words we could obtain : for they represented the incorrect eftii&atft 
of the value of the fishing privilege which they introduced, as the 
result of information obtained by the whole mission at Ghent, a0 
kavmg been there discussed, and as agjprairaUng the wrong of the 
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majority, iti offering so extravagant an equivalent, for what they 
knew, upon their own inquiries, to be of so little value. Knowing, 
as 1 did, that the information was all misinformation ; that noJn- 
formation concerning the value of tl^e privilege had been, or could 
have been, obtained by the joint mission ; and that, excepting some 
doubts as to its value, expressed, not by Mr. Russell, it had never 
been even a subject of conversation in the. mission — I turned to 
the real letter from Paris, to see bow the writer had expressed 
himself there, and found he had written, ** according to the best 
information that / can obtain on the subject.'' I saw immediately 
that all that tale about the obscurity and humidity of the atmos- 
phere, in the high northern latidudes, to degrade the value of the 
Labrador fishery, was not in the original even pretended to have 
been information sought or obtained by the joint mission ; that the 
discovery which it discloses was not pretended to have been ever 
made known to the mission ; that the fogs, so pernicious to the 
curing of the fish, were in the original' letter, if not merely the 
vapours of. Mr. Russell's imagination, at least no more than the re- 
sult of the best information that he could obtain. And I instantly 
jsaw, too, the motives for the substitution of the words we could in 
in the duplicate, for the words / ca/i, in the original. As the ori- 
ginal had been written the bill of indictment which it virtually con- 
tained against the majority of the mission, left them at liberty to 
say, in their defence, that if they had overrated the value of the^fish- 
ing liberty, it had been at least an honest error. It left them at 
liberty to inquire, why Mr. Russell, in their discussions upon the 
fishery question, had not revealed to them this great discovery of 
obscurity and humidity and incessant fogs, which lessened so much 
the value of the fishing liberty. The we coiild of the duplicate 
took from them all such means of defence. It represented theni 
ad having wilfully sinned against their better knowledge ; as hav- 
ing sought information of the value of the fishing liberty — as hav- 
ing obtained proof of its worthlessness — and yet^s having persisted 
in offering for it an equivalent which was to let in British smugglers,* 
British emmissaries, and all the horrors of Indian warfare, upon 
the unoffending inhabitants of the West. Was this one of those 
corrections which Mr. Russell believed himself permitted to make, 
which appeared to him proper, to exhibit his case most advantage- 
ously before the tribunal of the public ? 

Proceeding in the comparison between the two papers, when I 
came to that sublime panegyric upon the fishermen to atone for the 
absolute surrender and eager sacrifice of their liberties ; to that 
cheering cup of consolation doled out to them as a peace-offering 
for the extinguishment, as far as Mr. Russell's labours could avail, 
of their means of subsistence, '* that the essential security and pros- 
perity of the many, must be preferred to the convenience and mi- 
nor interests of the few ;" to that swelling peal of self applause, 
for early prepossessions silenced, and local predilections subdued ; 
all substituted in the duplicate, for a mere postscripted trusty lathe 
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6ngtoaU that bis argutneat to detnonslrate the abrtf^ation of tbtf 
treaty of 1783, by the war, and the consequent discontinuance of the 
^fishing privilege^ would not be a^icribed to any hostility to those in- 
terested in it — the mingled emotions at the bottom of the soul of 
the writer, betrayed by these self-accusing and self-extolling varia- 
tions from his letter as it had been originally written^ excited in 
my mind a sentiment too much cheered with merriment^ and too much 
mitigated by compassion, for anger to have in it any part. But when, 
in place of a paragraph in the original letter, expressly decJariag 
that he had believed with the majority that the propositions relat- 
ing to the navigation of the Mississippi and to the fisheries '** violated 
in no way our instructions,^^ 1 found foisted into the duplicate a pa- 
ragraph, accusing the majority not only of the violation of their 
instructions, but^of a wilful and wanton violation of them, as un- 
derstood by themselves ; and to support this interpolated charge, a 
cancelled paragraph of instructions solemnly cited, of which he 
liad, within two months, obtained from the archives of the Depart- 
ment two successive copies — let me candidly confess that the senti- 
ment uppermost in my mind was indignation, Mr. Russell com- 
•ments upon the infirmities of my temper, and says, that when 
afterwards I pointed out to him, face to face, these palterings of 
his own hand- writing, and gave him proof, from the records of the 
Department, that the instructions cited by him in support of his 
charge against his colleagues, had been cancelled at the time to 
which the charge applied, I was not in a humour to listen to him 
even with civility. This I deny. I did listen to him with civility. 
The reason that he assigned to me for the variance between his ori- 
ginal and his duplicate was, that the whole of the original draA, 
for which he had sent to Mendon, had not been found, and that he 
had been obliged to make up the two last leaves from memory. 
He said, too, that there was no material variation o^' fads, as re- 
presented in the two papers. He said, as he says in the Boston 
Statesman, that he had felt himself at liberty to alter the paper to 
*make his case better for the public eye. He said he had never 
written against me anonymously in the newspapers, and intimated 
that, in th^ year 1^16, when I was in Europe, there had appeared 
in the Boston Centinel a paragraph, charging him with having 
been willing, at Ghent, to give up the fisheries — a thing of which J 
had nev6r before heard. He assured me that, in bringing his letter 
before the public, his motive .had not been to combine with my 
enemies to ruin my reputation*. To all this I did^ listen with per- 
fect civility and composure ; add the last words with v^hich T parted 
from him, however painful to him and myself, were not wanting in 
civility. They are clearly impressed upon my memory, and I 
trust they arq upon his. He is at liberty to publish them if he 
thinks fit, as they were spoken. I should not hs^ve alluded to them 
here but for his charge of incivility, which is as groundless as all 
the other charges of which he has been the willing bearer against 
me. 
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Byt Mr. ftuesell did not say, that be bad tiBdentood the applic«« 
tioD from Mr. Brent to him, to know whether he could furnish the 
duplicate of the letter called for by the House, had been made 
with my privity j or by my authority. He did not say that it had not 
been bis intention to deliver it as a duplicate. He did not say that 
he had purposely dated it "Paris, Uth February, 1822," to give 
notice that it was not the letter written by him in 1816, called for 
by the resolution of the House. He did not say that it was at my 
option whether to communicate it to the House or not, nor did be 
insinuate that the alteration at the Department of the date from 
1822, first to 1816, and then to 1815, had been made without bia 
approbation or consent. To all this he knew the refutation was 
too near at hand to admit of its being said at that time and place* 
As to'his giving explanations to me, what explanation could be 
give ? What explanation has he given to the public ? The call of 
the House was for a specifical paper written by him — he had ftfir- 
nished a paper as a duplicate of it, in his own hand-writing. It 
had been detected as a paper, so much the same, and yet so differ* 
ent, thM it was susceptible of no explanation consistent with fair 
dealing : and the expedients to which IMr. Russell is reduced, ifi 
attempting to account for it now, afford the mo^t unanswerable 
proof, that he has for it no honest explanation to give. He despe- 
rately seeks an apology for it, by* imputing to me a design to entrap 
him, by the alteration of the date of his duplicate, from 1822 to 
1816, and then to 1810, made at the Department. These alterations 
were made like the application of Mr. Brent to Mr. Russell, for 
the duplicate without my knowledge^ and happened thus. 

Afler comparing th^ two papers together, I gave the duplicate 
to Mr. Bailey, for a copy of it to be made, to be reported to the 
President, for communication to the House. Mr Bailey gave it to 
be copied to Mr. Thomas Thruston, a Clerk in the Department, 
a young man of a fair and honourable mind. Perceiving the date 
of the letter to be *' Paris, 11 February, 1822," and knowing that 
Mr. Rassell had been through the whole of that month attending 
Congress in this city ; not suspecting for a moment that Ibis date 
had been designedly assumed by Mr. Russell, he consulted Mr. 
Brent, who, (Concluding with him that the date of the year was an 
inadvertency, authorized him to rectify it in the copy. Mr. Thrus- 
ton thought that he might extend that kindness to Mr. Russell fur- 
ther, by niakingthe same change in the paper itself. He passed 
his pen therefore through the figures 1832, and w^ote over them . 
18^16, thinking that was the year in which the letter was written. 
This change was not only made without my knowledge ; but when 
made known to me was disapproved by me. Mr. Brent supposed 
that all would be set right by making known the alteration to Mn 
Russell himself, and obtaining his consent to the rectification of the 
date of the year. He did so ; and Mr. Russell not only approved 
of the change, but brought his original draft to the Department, 
and showed the date of it to Mr. Brent, to confirm the second cor«t 
rection. I only ask; how intense must be the pressure of that con- 
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icioQsnesd, which atteihpfs to palliate the rariations in Mr. Kns* 
sell's two papers, by representing incidents like these, as craflj 
wiles of mine to ensnare his ifinoceiice ? 

Mr. Russell complains that^ after the original of his letter had 
been found, the duplicate should hare been communicated to the 
House at all. He complains that I should have presunaed to make 
-remarks upon both of them. He complains that I went to the 
House of Representatiyes on the 6th of May, and there in person 
sought for a member who would consent to make the call which 
{Was necessary for the official publication of my pergonal remarks. 
As usual, part of these statements is true, and part is not—my call 
at the House of Representatives on the 6th of May, wa» accidental ; 
being on my return from witnessing th^ experiment of Commodore 
Rodgera's noble invention at the Navy- Yard. I did not there seek 
for a member who would consent to make the call. I never asked 
any member to make the call } though I told several members who 
sf^ofee to me on the subject tbere^ and elsewhere, that it was mjr 
wish the documents should be comoHjnicated to the House. The 
Prestdent's messagje to tt>e House of the 4th of May, whieb Mr. 
Russell had seen before \ie left the city, had informed the House 
of ray desire that the letter should be commonicated, together with 
a communication from me respecting it. 

The truth is, that my desire for the communication of Mr. I{us- 
selKs letter to the House bad commenced on the same day that his 
own had ceased. Mr. RusselK from the 26th of January ta the 
22d of April, bad been indefatigable in his exertions to' bring this 
letter before Congress and the public. He had procured the ori- 
ginal draught of it from Mendon^ he had procured the call for it 
from the House } he had endured the toil of re-wriling, with bis 
own hand, at least once, a letter of seven folio sheets of paper ; 
be had brought, and delivered it with his own hand, at the Depart- 
ment. At the moment of fruition hie appetite fails him. Doubts 
of consequences to himself y as well as to others, seem to flash across 
|iis mind. He leaves the paper-^-For what 1 For communication 
to the House, in answer to their call ? No ! ^^ To put it in the 
power of the person who might consider himself the most liable to be 
affected by its publication'* -^or the " previous eKamination and 
consent of the adverse ^AftTV." He seems to invite objection to 
its being communicated. He is quite indifferent whether it.be 
communicated or not, and, it not communicated, he desires tha^ it 
may be returned to him. But to make its terrors irresistible, he 
has double and treble charged it with crimiaation of violated in- 
structions ; and to vouch his charges, has twice armed himself 
with official copies from the Department^ of the cancelled part of 
the instructions of 15th April, 1813. 

. I had never wished f&r the communication to the House or to the 
pu]>lic of the letter, until 1 had seen it. The effect of its pei-usal 
upon my mind was certainly different from what Mr. Russell ap- 
pears to have aoticipatedv I saw at once what it was and what it 



tenant. I also saw, in a great measure, what its writer was, wliicji 
I had never seen before, and the discovery of the original letter, ' 
two days after, disclosed him to me in aH his glory. In the private 
relations between us, I remembered what he had been to me, and 
what I had been to him, for more than twelve years before, until, 
aod including that very morning. I saw that he was now to foe, in 
substance and in intent, my accuser, and that of the' colleagues with 
whom I had acted, before the House, of which he was a member, 
i^nd before the nation. In the original he had been a secret ac* 
euser, under the mask of self-vindication. In the duplicate he had 
laid aside the mask, though not the professions of unfeigned re* 
spect ; and to all the secret discolourings of the conduct aad opi-> 
Dions of his colleagues, had aided the new and direct charge^ of a 
wai^n and wilful violation of their instructions, as understoodby 
themselves. To have shrunk from these charges would, in my es- 
timation, have been equivalent to an admission of their truth To 
have suppressed them, after the prying curiosity, which had long 
been stimulated, to see this mysterious and fearful letter j would 
have been impossible. No honourable course was lefl me but that 
of meeting the adverse party on the scene which he himself had 
selected for his operations ; and I knew that little more would be 
necessary for my own vindication, and that of my colleagues, in the 
minds of all impartial men, than from the materials furnished by. 
Mr* Russell himself, to expose to the House at once the character 
of the accusation and of the accuser. I^id, therefore, desire that 
both the letters of Mr. Russell, and my remarks upon them, should 
be communicated to the House ; but even tiien, if Mr. Russell, in- 
stead of affecting indifference, bad fairly acknowledged his error, 
and requested that the papers might not be comniunicated, I would 
liave joined him in that request to the President. 

Both the letters were communijcated to the House ; both were 
strictly within the call of their resolution, which was for " any 
letter which may h'Avebeen received from Jonathan Russell, in con- 
formity with the indications contained in his letter of the 25th De- 
cember, 1814." 1 remarked upon both; cmd if that has proved 
a mortification to Mr. Russell, he should recollect that he brought 
it upon himself. It was his fault there was any difference between 
them to remark upon. He should also remember, that if the ori- 
ginal alone had been communicated, he would have been deprived 
et* the beoetit of ^' those corrections of the copy in possession, which 
appeared to him proper to exhibit hia case mQst a^aniageottsly be-^ 
fore the tribunal of the public, ^^ • 

Mr. Russell is mistaken in supposing that I attach any importance 
to his protest, as adding authentication to his professions, or prov- 
ing his sincerity. What difference can there be between the word 
of a man, with or without protest, who, afler writing the word du- 
plicate upon a letter written and signed by himself, to be communi- 
cated as a public document to a legislative body, tells the public 
Uldt he gave no farther intimation, much less an aSfiUrancey that it 
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#09 td, and avows that it woi not so ? If the bame of God» tinder 
Mr. Russell's pen, could not deter hio) from conyerting the past 
into the future, that he might enjoy the honours of prophecy^, and 
couple with his trust in the Deity, his confidence in the valour of 
the West, what excuse CQuld 1 have for considering the declaration 
of Mr. Russell as either more or less sincere for being backed by 
\i\% protest ? 

^^ Tp add a perfuipe to the violet 
<f Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.*' 

But if Mr. Russell, after delivering on the 22d of April his du- 
plicate at the Department of State, and especially afler he knew 
that the origoal had been found, was no longer solicitous that either 
of theui should be communicated t§ the House, he had neither 
given up the inclination, nor the inteption of appearing before the 
public, as the accuser of his colleagues of the majority at Ghent. 

He left the City of Washiqgton on the 5th of May, the day aftev 
the House of Repiresentatives had received the President's answer 
to the call of the 19th of April-*~with that answer the President 
communicated to the House my report to him, which had been 
ficcompanied by a copy of the duplicate leA by Mr, Russell at the 
pepartmept for communication* But the President did not com- 
IDunicate the copy of the duplicate itself. He jnfcvmed the House 
that the original had ^so been fouad — that it had beein marked as 
^prvvate letter, by the writer himself — that it disclosed differencet 
of opinion which wpuld naturally call for answers from those im- 
plicated by it ; and that 1, as one of them', had already reqtiested 
that it n^ight be communicated, together with my remarks upon it. 
Under those circumstances the President declined communicating 
the letter called for, unless the House, upon a knowledge of them, 
should desire it-r-in which case he infornied theiQ ^hat it would b€$ 
communicated, together with my report upon it. 

All this was koowp to Mr. Russell when he left the city ; and it 
js presumed that he also knew that the call for the letter would not 
be renewed by the mover of the resolution of the 19th of April ; 
yet Mr. Russe|l went4o Philadelphia, aod there caused to be print- 
ied in the National Gazqtte j^f the 10th of May, anoihtr variety of 
ijiis letter Qii Uth February, 18(5, from Paris, to Mr. Monroe — 
still differing frpm the original-'^differing also from the duplicate, 
ivhich l^e had delivered at the Department, but satisfactorily prov- 
ing with what ingenuity he had told pae that the two last leaves of 
his original draft had not be^n found at Mendon, and that ))e had 
lueen obliged tp supply their coi^tents in the duplicate froni inemo- 
ry— the triplicate of the National Gazette was accompanied by au 
editorial article, .vouching for its authenticity as a copyrtrvvouchiog 
from good authority that Mr. Ri|sSell had bad no share in the call 
.{of the House of the 19th of April) for the private letter-r-and 
commenting in a style, the apologetical character of which indicates 
its origin, u-pon the privacy, which it urged was not ^ecrecy, of the 
letter ; q|v>ii the profej^sions of ^r, Hussell> respect Coir bis Qo)- 
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leagues ia the letter* aDd dpon tbe freqtiency of «ach personal and 
separate explanatioas id the annals of diplomacy ^-^ail this, upootha 
face of it, came directly or indirectly from Mr. Russell himself* 
The letter, as published in the National Gazette, was not marked 
private, as the original had been, which was now known from the 
Presideot's message. It had discarded the panegyric upon the dis^ 
francUsed fishermen — the self-eulogium for enlarged patriotism 
and subdued predilections and prepossessions^^the prophetic in-« 
spirations, and the trust in God and in the yaloor of the West, 
which were in the duplicate and not in the original. It had stripped 
off ail the cumulative epithets added in the duplicate to the charge 
of a wilful violation of instructions-^-it had even dismissed the 
charge of having violated their instructions relating to the Missis- 
sippi, as construed by themselves, and the emphatic citation of the 
explicit aod implicit cance;lled instructions of 15th April, 1813« 
But it had retained the interpolation of *^ we directly violated our 
instructions 9*^ and the substitution of '' we could" for '* 1 can," in 
that luminous^ exposition of atmospheric humidities and incessant 
fogs which had been discovered to have so nearly annulled the 
value of the Labrador fishery ; and although the cancelled instruc- 
tions were no longer cited in the text of the letter, yet to support 
the remnant o£ interpolated charge, that they had been violated, 
they were eij^pressly subjoined as an appendage to the publication, 
with an abundance of italicised words to point out the heinousness 
of this violation ; and this was after the interview in which I had 
shown to Mr. Russell at the Department, the record, not only of 
the letter of 4th October, 1814, to the Commissioners^ which had 
not, but that of the letter of the 19th October, 1814, which had been 
received before the proposal, upon which the- charge of violation 
rested, had been made to the British plenipotentiaries. The tri* 
plicate of the National Gazette had restored the postscript of the 
original, which had been dismissed from the duplicate, containing 
the three hopeful other ways of proceeding devised by Mr. Rus- 
sell's resources of negotiation, two mopths after the negotiation wa« 
over, instead of the course which we did pursqe, the word other 
only being omitted. The triplicate of the National Gazette, in 
short, proved that the original draft from Mendon had been com* 
plete ; and that all its own interpolations, as well as those of the 
duplicate, and its omissions, had been owing, not to deficiencies of 
memory, but to superfluities of invention. 

Such is the true history of the tactics of Mr. Russell, in bringing 
before the House of Representatives and the nation, his impeach- 
ment of his. colleagues, the majority of the Ghent mission — ^that it 
was such of me, is fully adniitted by himself in the Boston States* 
man, by staling me the adverse party y and in that publication he 
«ufiicient1y indicates his disposition in the progress of his operations 
to concentrate his charges against me alone. Be it so. In my re- 
marks upon the original and duplicate of his accusatory letter, I 
Styled it a laborious tissue oj misrepresentations^ He complains of 
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this as of viruhnee and acrimony , which he boasts of not haying re< 
turned. If virulence and acrimony bad no other vehicle than bar»h 
language, if tbey co^uld be disguised under professions of unfeigaed 
respect, however cautiously Mr« Russell had al>8tained from tbem 
in his original letter from Paris, he had been iQuch less observant of 
that decorum in the duplicate, prepared with new relishes of crimi* 
nation to suit the appetite of political hatred ; and the publication ia 
the Boston Statesman is by no means sparing either of virulence or 
acrimony against me. The whole tenour of his argument in the 
original letter, against his colleagues, was sneering and sarcastic. 
In the Boston Statesman, besides direct charges against me, of c2mn- 
genuousness^ of having made an unprincipled and unprovoked attack 
upon him, of disrespect to the House of Representatives, of infirm- 
ities of temper and taste, and of being a dreaming visionary, he tries 
even the temper of his wit to assail me, and by a heavy joke upon 
an expression used in my remai'ks, indulges his own instinct of mis« 
quoting my words to make them appear ridiculous. If this be Mr. 
Russell's mildness and moderation, it looks very much like the viru- 
lence and acrimony of others. In the transactions of human socie- 
ty, there-are deeds jof which no adequate idea can be conveyed in 
the terms of courtesy and urbanity ; yet I admit the obligation of a 
public man to meet with coolness and self-command the vilest arti- 
fices, even of fraud and malignity, to rob him of the most precious 
of human possessions, his good name-«~*' thrice happy they who 
master so their blood." If in my former remarks upon iVIr. Rus- 
seirs Jarius-faced letter, or in this refutation of his new and direct 
personal attack upon my reputation, I have, even in word, trans- 
gressed the rule of decency, which, under every provocation, it is 
still the duty of my stntion and of my character to observe, though) 
unconscious, myself, of the offence, I submit to the impartial judg- 
ment of others, and throw myself upon the candour of my country 
for its forgiveness. This paper has been confined to a demonstra- 
tion of the frailty or the pliability of iMr. Russell's memory, in reia* 
^on to facts altogether recent. As, upon an issue of facts, I do not 
even now ask that my word alone should pass for conclusive, state- 
ments of Mr. Brent and Mr. Bailey, relative to the production of 
Mr. Rqssell's letter before the House of Representatives, and to 
the incidents from which Mr. Russell has attempted to extort a 
charge of disingenuousness against me, are subjoined. My only 
wish is, that they should be attentively compared with Mr. Ros* 
aelFs narrative* 

In another paper I shall prove that Mr. Russell's reminiscence! 
of the proceedings at Ghent, bear the same character of imagina' 
iion substituted for memory ; and that what he calls " the real his- 
tory of the transaction," [the fishery and Mississippi navigation pro- 
posal,] contradictory to the statement which I had made in my re« 
marks, is utterly destitute of foundation. ' 

JOHN QJJINCY ADAMS, 

WaghiDgton,^13th July, 1822. 
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Mr. BrenVs Statements 

On the 20th of April of the present year, I called upon Mr. Rustell at hk 
4odgings in this city, without the knowledge or direction of any other person 
vrhatever, to inquire of him^ as I did^ whether he could and would furnish the 
X)epartment of State with a copy of bis letter from Paris to the Secretary of 
State, which was referred to in a resolution that I supposed to be then on ks 
passage (but which had actually passed the day before,) through the House of 
Kepresentatives, upon the motion of Doctor Floyd, in dase the said resolution 
fihould be adopted by the House, and a regular application were made to him 
for it ; observing to him distinctly and particularly, however, that I had no ai^- 
liiority to make such an application myself, and that my entire object was to 
ascertan. the facts just stated. In answer to this inquiry, Mr^ Russell informed 
me that his daughter had recently transmitted to him the draft of the letter in 
question ; that he had it thereby in his power to give a transcript of it, and would 
set about making one immediately, which, fvhen finished, he would. deliver to 
the fresident. Upon which I remarked, that this seemed to be the proper' 
course, the original having been addressed fo him, the President^ when Secreta- 
ry of State. I then observed to Mr. Russell, that he had better deliver it as a 
duplicate than as a copy ; that be knew the original was not to be found upon the 
files of the Department of State, and that this was the common form withregasd 
to all such communications. He seemed pleased with the suggestion, and said 
tliat he would conform to it, without giving me the slightest iutimatioa that he 
would pnfer giving a copy, as such, or that he would furnish any other than a 
duplicate of the identical letter spoken of and referred to, which had been 
transmitted by him from Paris to the theii Secretary of State. I was prompted 
by & double motive to this inquiry — first, by ao habitual wish that the Depart- 
ment to which i belonged should always be prepared to furnish whatmigiit be 
required of ii by the House of Representatives ; and, secondly, by an appre* 
hension that, if it were not so prepared in this particular case, unjust imputa- 
tions might be made against the Head of that Department, which I was desir- 
ous of obviating. In this interview, Mr. Russell told me that it was at bis in* 
stance Doctor Floyd had submitted his last resolution to the House of Repre** 
sentatives ; that he was influenced, himself, bjrthe wish that his letter should be 
communicated to Congress, for his justification as to the part be had taken in 
the negotiation of the treaty of Ghent, with regard to the fisheries ; but that the 
same gentleman^s first motion upon the same subject, was made without his 
Jiiiowledge or advice. On the 22d of the same month, Mr« Russell banded to 
me, in my room at the Department of State, In the absence of the Secretary^ 
with a request that I would deliver it over to him, an open letter, marked *^ Du- 
plicate,^^ a copy of which was communicated by the President to the. House. of 
Representatives, on the 7tb of May last ; observing, when be did so, that he felt 
no particular solicitude about it, and requesting that it might be returned to 
him, if not used by the Department. A day or two afterwards this paper was 
put into the hands of Mr. Thomas Thruston, one of the clerks of the ofkc^^ 
to be copied. Perceiving that it bore date at Paris, on the 11th of February, 
1822, when Mr. Russell was known to be attending the session of Congress in 
this city, as a member of the House of Representatives, this young gentleman 
asked my advice whether he should insert that date in the' copy or not ; and I 
told him, without hesitation, to insert 1&16 instead of 1822, as Mr. Russell had 
evidently, from inadvertence, made a mistake in the date, Mr. Thruston gave 
it that date accordingly, and made a correspondent alteration in the paper it- 
^If, which he was transcribing, under the impression that he was likewise au- 
thorized to do so, and that it would never produce criticism of any sort. When 
Mr. Adams came to be apprized bf these circumstances, particularly of the al- 
teration in the date of the "duplicate^' paper, he manifested and expressed 
much surprise and displeasure upon the occasion. But Mr. Hussell, whom I 
saw immediately after they happened, and to whom I coramunicated what bad 
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been done, etpressed his full and entire approbation of it; and Che next day he 
brought to the office the draught from which he stated the ** duplicate^' was pre- 
pared by him, bearing date Paris, lilh February, I8I5, which he particalarly 
showed to me, as a corroborative justification to the Department of State for 
the alteration that had been made in the date of his paper. It was then, T 
tiiink, that I informef) him of the substitution which had been made intheofllce 
copy of the year 1815 for that of I8I6, to correct our own mistake ; and he aa- 
tiiorized and requested me to have a like alteration made in his " duplicate,'* 
which was accordingly done. Mr. Russell, upon this occasion, again expressed 
his indifference as to the determination of the Executive with regard to this 
"duplicate,'^ and repeated his request that it should be returned to him if not 
used. 

In one of our conversations I asked him why he had delivered that paper to 
ne, and not to the President, to whom he had said he would deliver it? His 
reply was, that he had done so because he deemed that course most respectful 
to the Department of State, being under the impression, notwithstanding my de- 
claration to the contrary, that I had sounded him upon the enbject of the paper 
In question by authority, (meaning, I presumed, by direction of the Secretary 
of State,) and that it was actually required at the Department of State. 

In a conversation between. Mr. Russell and myself, on the 1st May, in Mr. 
Bailey^s room, at the Department of State, in the presence and hearii^ of that 
gentleman, he fully and expressly admitted and confirmed the correctness of the 
Ctatement given in this paper of the conversation between us of the 20th of 
April, at his lodgings, with regard to the facts that the call of Doctor Floyd for 
his letter had been made at his suggestion, and that I mentioned to him I had 
no authority to make an application to him for a copy of that letter^ and -that I 
*nade none. 

DANIEL BRENT. 

WoihingtOTh '^OihJultf, 1822. . 



Mr, Bailey^s Statement. 

Several days after the passage of the resolution of the House of Represent- 
atives of the United States, of 17th January, 1823, moved by Mr. Floyd, and 
calling on the President for copies of certain pa'pers relative to the negotiations 
at Ghent, but before the copies had been communicated to the House, Mr. Rus- 
eell, of the House, called at my room in the Department of State, and expressed 
a wish to see aletter addressed by himself, separately, at Ghent, to the then Se- 
cretary of State. He stated that the present Secretary of State had mentioned the 
letter to him, and had desired to know whether it was his (Mr. Russell's) wish 
that -this letter should be communicated to the House with other papers embraced 
by the above call, or not. This letter, (a ^hort one, dated '^ Ghent, 25th De- 
cember, 18 14,^^) w^s accordingly shown to Mr. Russell by me, in a volume con- 
taining the original communications from our Plenipotentiaries. at Ghent, which 
had been bound and lettered in the Department several years before. Mr. Rus- 
sell, on reading the letter, said that he saw no objection to the communication 
of it, and asked me if I saw any. The reply was, that none was seen. He 
said that the concluding paragraph, as it related to his return to l^weden, and 
pot at all to the negotiations at Ghent, did not require to be communicated to 
the House. I requested him to mark such part as he wished communicated. 
This he did ; and, conformably to this, the copy was made, by subsequent di« 
Tection of the Secretary of State, and thus it appears in the printed copy, p. 5^* 

At the same time, or very soon after, (I do not remember which,) Mr. Rus' 
sell expressed a wish that the letter might be found and communicated, which, 
in his letter of 25th December, 1814, he intimated his intention of writing. 
tThe wish was repeated at subsequent times, both at my room and elsewhere ; 
and much desire was manifested by him on the subject. Mr. Russell and my* 
telf together, as well as myself separately, examined at difierent timei the 
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tround volume above-named, and alio other files, on which, if mislaid, the let* 
ter would most probably have beeu placed ; but no trace of it was found. At 
his suggestion I made inquiry of the Secretary and of the Chief Clerk ; but 
they had no knowledge of such letter. The Secretary informed me that his first 
inowledge that such a letter had been written, was from Mr. Russell's declar- 
htion to him since the call of 17tb January ; and that the existence even of JVIr. 
Russell's letter of 25th December, I8l4, was unknown to him previous to his 
examination of the files in consequence of said call. 

Mr. Russell, while making the above inquiries for his letter of the 11th' Feb- 
ruary, 1815, remarked to me, that he had not a copy of it here, but had at 
home, (in Massachusetts,) and that he could get a copy by writing to his 
daughter* there ; but supposed that would be too late for a compliance with th« 
(first) call. He asked me if I supposed a copy, so made out, would be received 
and communicated to the House with th% other papers. I replied that I did 
not know sufficiently what wAs usual on such occasions. After he had delivered 
the *' duplicate" at the Department, he told me that he had written to his 
daughter for the copy, and that she had sent it. 

While Mr. Russell, at his first visit, was examining various records of the 
office, he noticed a paragraph in the instructions to the Commissioners of peace 
of IStli April, 1B13, respecting British traders within our limits ; a paragraph 
which was omitted in the copy sent to Congress by Mr. Madison with his mes- 
sage of 13th October, I8l4, (see Walt's State Papers, vol. 9, p. 357,) and 
which^ it is believed, was never published till it appeared in the National Ga- 
zette of lOth May, 1822. Of this Mr. Russell requested of me a copy. On 
direction of the Secretary, I made and sent to him the copy : and, several 
weeks after, (I think early in April,) on his remarking to me that that copy was 
mislaid or not found, and asking another copy, a second was made and sent to 
him. 

Soon after the call of 19th April, Mr. Russell was at my room, and said 
(wholly spontaneously) that Mr. Floyd had made his motion for that call en- 
<ire/^ without his knowledge, or without consulting with him, or words to that 
effect. He also said he did not know Mr. Floyd's motive for making his first 
motion (for the call of 17th January.) 

On receiving the duplicate, the Secretary of State gave it to me to be copied ; 
for which purpose it was handed to Mr. Thruston. The date having been al- 
tered from 1822 to 1816, as stated by Mr. Brent, the Secretary, on seeing the 
alteration, expressed distinctly his displeasure at the circumstance. When Mr. 
Russell next came to the Department, Mr. Brent, in my presence, mentioned to 
him the incident of the alteration from 1822 to I8l6 ; and (such is strongly my 
impression, scarcely leaving a doubt, though ^ Mr. Brent is uncertain whether 
this intimation happened at this or the next visit of Mr. Russell,) intimated 
that 1816 was put by mistake for 1815, and that I8l5 would be the reading of 
the copy for the House, if such was Mr. Russell's pleasure. Mr. Russell not 
only assented to the alteration, (to 1815,) but requested that it might be read 
thus, in a manner more emphatic and formal than an ordinary request ; pur* 
porting, that he wished this declaration of his to be taken as authority for the 
alteration. And, at his next call, he brought with him the draught from which 
he made the duplicate, and, after exhibiting its date to Mr. Brent, in his room^ 
brought it to me, to show that '* 1822" was a mistake in copying. The draught 
was plainly " I8l5.»^ 

When the copy was made for the House, the Secretary was anxious that it 
should conform with scrupulous exactness to the paper deposited by Mr. Rhs* . 
sel, with the sole exception of the date, which be wished modified according to 
Mr. Russell's special request. 

On the 1st of May, Mr. Russell and Mr. Brent were in my room and Mr. 
Brent recapitulated the conversation between himself and Mr. Russell, on the 
20tH April, when Mr. Brent made certain inquiries respecting Mr. RusseU'$ 
letter. The recapitulation in substance stated, that Mr. Brent informed Mr, 
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.BosSelly that his inquuies were wholly without the fliuthority of any othet peS 
^on ; that his object was to know whether Mr. Russell could and would furnish 
the letter, if it should be wanted, and if he should be applied to for it ; aod 
that Mr. Russell told Mr. Brent that he could and would furnish it to the Pre- 
sident ( and that he further told Mr. Brent, (on Mr. Brent^s inquiry,) that Mr. 
iPloyd had made his (second) motion on his (Mr. Russell's) suggestion* Mr. 
Russell assented to the correctness of this recapitulation, explaining the last ob- 
servation by saying, that Mr. Floyd, before he moved the second call, asked 
him if he could give him (Mr. Floyd) a copy of the letter, and that be (Mr. 
Russell) declined, and told Mr. Floyd that if be wished a copy be must move a 
call for it. 

JOHN BAILEIT, 
WathingioHf imh July, 1822. 



JFVom the NatUmdl Intelligencer of August 7, 182?. 

TO THE EDITORS. 

Id the reply pritited in the National Intelligencer of the nth 
ultimo, to a publication by Mr. Jonathan Rassell in the Boston 
Statesman, of the 27th of June preceding, it was stated that the 
stibject would be resumed in another paper. That paper, with 
others elucidating all the topics of general interest discussed in Mr. 
Russell's letter, has been prepared, but will be presented to the 
public in another form. Mr. RusselFs letter from t^aris, of 1 1th 
February, 1815, was ostensibly a vindication of himself and his mo** 
tives against an accusation instituted by himself — self-defence 
against self-impeachment ! The stibstance was, a secret impeach- 
ment of the majority of his colleagues before their common supe- 
rior authority* That accusation he saw fit, during the late session^ 
c( Congress, to bring before the Legislative Assembly of which he 
Was a member, and shortly afterwards to produce before the pub- 
lic, in newspapers, at Philadelphia and at Boston. If, in meeting 
this accusation wherever it has appeared visible and tangible, I have 
been compelled to present myself more than once to the public at- 
tention, it has been under circumstances deeply mortifying to me, 
and assuredly not of my own choosing. I have been called to re- 
pel a succession of charges, supported by the name of a man high 
in the confidence of the country ; an associate in the trust which 
he substantially accuses me of having betrayed, and implicating the 
character, conduct, and memory of other citizens employed on the 
same service. It has, indeed, recently been suggested that this is 
a mere personal controversy between Mr. Russell and me, with 
which the public have no concern. And why was it brought before 
the public ? So long as the purport of Mr. Russell's letter was 
merely propagated in whispers-^just hinted in anonymous para- 
graphs of newspapers, and hoped not to be ^rue in charitable letters 
from Washington, however infamous the imputations with which it 
was occasionally bound up and circulated, a man conscious of his 
'ianocence, tnd secure in the uprightness of his intentions, might 
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overlook and despise it. Bat, when made the object of two suc- 
cessive legislative calls for obsolete aod forgotten documents, trum* 
peted beforehand throughout the Union, as fraught with disclo- 
sures which were to blast a reputation worthless in the estimation 
of its possessor, if not unsullied ; when pertinaciously obtruded 
upon Congress and upon the nation, by a colleague in the transac- 
tion denounced, by a participator in the act reprobated by himself, 
principles and duties of a higher order than those of mere personal 
delicacy commanded me to solicit the attention, first, of the Hous^ 
of Representatives, and, secondly, of the nation, to my defence and 
that of my colleagues, arraigned before them. That defence has 
been, and will be, strictly confined to the same limits as the attack 
to which it is opposed ; and if, in the course of it, the attack itself 
has necessarily been made to recoil upon the accuser, it was because 
nothing could more forcibly tend to show the futility of the charges 
than an exposition of the conduct of him who produced them. Let 
me then be permitted to say, that this is not a mere personal con- 
troversy between Mr. Russell and me, with which thej>ublic have 
no concern. It did not so begin, nor can it so end. The negotia- 
tion at Ghent was an event of great importance in the history of 
this Union. It wais conducted by five Commissioners, citizens of 
different sections of the country. One of the great objections to 
the entrusting of critical negotiations to Commissions is, their in- 
herent tendency to internal dissentions, injurious to the common 
cause. Of these dissentions I believe there were as few at Ghent 
as in any negotiation, by Commissioners of equal number, upon his- 
torical record. Until the last winter, 1 had flattered myself that 
none of those differences of opinion had been of a character which 
it would have been ever necessary to disclose to the world. In 
making the draught of the joint letter of 25th December, 1814, to 
the Secretary of State, I had, in speaking of the proposition made to 
the British plenipotentiaries on the first of that month, said, *' To 
place both points beyond controversy, toe offered to admit an article 
cohfirming both rights,'' (to the Mississippi navigation and the fish- 
eries.) The draught having been passed round to all the members of 
the mission for revisal, was brought 1)ack to me by Mr. Russell, 
with an alteration, which he said was desired, not by him, but by 
Mr. Clay, to say, instead of •* wc (ffeted^^ ** a majority of us de- 
termined to offer." Now, although the expressions first used had 
been strictly correct, and the offer had been actually made by the 
whole mission, I readily assented to the alteration, not imagining 
that Mr. Russell's purpose was to lay it as a comer-stone for future 
fabrics, either of self-accusation and defence, or of social discord 
and reproach. He now alleges it as a self-contradiction of mine, 
that 1 say the proposition was made by the whole mission, although 
in the joint letter of 25th December, it was said, a majority deiev 
mined to offer it. But the contradiction is of his own imagination. 
The determination was taken by the majority. The offer was made 
j>y the whole. Mr. Russell proposed another amendment, for which 
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be neither mentioned, nor did 1 then suspect bis motive. The let- 
ter says, *' We contended that tbe whole treaty of 1783 must be 
considered as one entire and permanent compact, not liable, like 
ordinary treatieis, to be abrogated by a subsequent war between the 
parties to it." Mr. Russell's proposal was to change the word 
must for, might — to read *' we contended that the whole treaty 
might be considered," &c. But to this alteration i objected that it 
would not state the facts as the^ were — that we had actually con- 
tended that it must, and not that it might be so considered ; and Mr. 
Russell immediately yielded to this objection, which he could not 
dispute. He assented to this passage of the letter, as it was first 
written^ and as it now stands. The use which he even then pro- 
posed to make of the alteration, if it had been admitted, I now per- 
ceive,, but had then too sincere a regard for Mr. Russell to surmise* 
There were, in the course of the negotiation, many differences 
of opinion^ and many votes taken ; but, excepting this solitary case, 
po one member of the mission thought it necessary to record the 
iact, or to make it known ev^ to the American government. As 
all the members of tbe mission had finally concurred in the pro- 
position upon which the vote was taken, and had signed their names 
to it in the communications to the British plenipotentiaries ; ^nd as 
there was then no allegation by any one that it was not fully war- 
ranted by our instructions, 1 certainly thought there was as little 
necessity for announcing to oar government that a vote had^ been 
taken upon this proposition, as upon any other question which had 
occurred — ^yet, when it was desired by any member of the mission, 
that the proposition to which all had pledged their names and sig- 
natures to the adverse party and the world, should be recorded, ap 
having been previously determined by a majority only, I coald 
have no objection to its being so stated. Mr. Clay did not think it 
necessary either to accuse or to defend himself for having been in 
the minority. The course pursued by Mr. Hussell was neither 
candid towards his colleagues, nor friendly to the liberties of \n» 
country. Under the guise of accusing himself, he became the se- 
cret delator of his colleagues. But his letter from Paris was not 
confined to its professed objtct of vindicating himself for his vote 
upon the Mississippi proposition. He travelled out of the record, 
and racked his ingenuity and his learning to. refute the principle 
assumed at the proposal of Mr, Clay himself— the principle upon 
which no vote had been taken in the mission ; but which h|id beea 
adopted and inserted in the note of 10th November, 1814, by una- 
nimous consent ; the principle that, from the nature of the fishing 
liberties, and the peculiar character of the treaty of 1783, they 
were not abrogated by tbe war. And now, seven yeai^ afterwards, 
when, by the maintenance of that very principle, we had, in a sub- 
sequent negotiation with Great Britain, secured in a new compro- 
naise, without abs^ndoning the principle, the whole essential interest 
in the fishing liberties ; . when, by the same negotiation, we had ob- 
tained the abandonment by Great Britain of her own ground of 
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claim to the oavigaticm of the Mississippi, and when that negotiatioa 
had heen conducted under instructions entirely drawn up by me ; 
*a call from the House of Representatives comes for the residue of 
the Ghent documents. Mr. Russell, having it placed at his own op^ 
tion whether his old denunciation of himself, and his disagreement 
with the majority, shall or shall not be communicated to the House, 
deliberately decides that it shcdl — and gives himself and othei*s no 
repose, till he has brought before Congress and the nation, his bill 
of attainder against his colleagues, new vamped to suit the political- 
passions of the day ; it is now too late to say that this is a mere 
personal controversy between Mr. Russell and me with which the 
public have no concern. 

The principle asserted in the letter from Paris, that we were left 
without any title to the fishing liberty whatsoever^ was in the highest 
degree pernicious to one of the most important interests of this 
Union, The pretension that our only title to them had been a 
temporary grant of the British king, revokable at his pleasure, 
was equally unfounded in law and in fact. The reason assigned 
for the averment of its elctinction — ^that war abrogates all treaties, 
and all articles of every treaty — ^is not warranted by the law of na- 
tions ; and if it were, would not warrant the conclusion drawn 
from it The charact^ and value of the proposition relating to 
the Mississippi, are in the letter from Paris totally misrepresented 
and perverted by exaggeration. The value of the fishing liberty 
is equally misrepresented and perverted by* disparagement. The 
possession of this liberty has twice been the turning hinge upon 
which wars with Great Britain have been concluded. If upon ei- 
ther of those occasions the principles asserted in Mr. RusselFs 
letter had prevailed with the American negotiators, our rights in 
the Newfoundland, Gulf of St. Lawrence, and Labrador fishery, 
would have been lost. The same question may very probably arise 
again. I undertake to prove that the argument^ as Mr. Russell 
calls it, of bis letter, is in all its parts as untenable as it was unpro* 
pitious to the cause of his country. 

I have no intention, however, of pursuing this controversy, fur- 
ther in the newspapers. I propose to publish in one collection, 
the Ghent documents called for by the resolution of the House of 
Representatives ; the message of the President to the House, with 
Mr. Russell's letters and my remarks ; his publication of 27th June, 
in the Boston Statesman, and mine in answer thereto in the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, with other papers, rectifying other represen- 
tations of Mr. Russell : and discussing the efiect of war upon 
treaties, and treaty stipulations ; the value of the Mississippi navi- 
gation to the British, and of the fishing libjerty to us and the rights 
by which we have held and still hold them. That there ever was 
any difference of opinion between the American plenipotentiaries 
at Ghent upon measures in which they all finally concurred, would 
never have been made known to the public by ine. Satisfied with 
an equal share of responsibility, for all which they had done, con- 
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Rented aud gratefal for the satisfaction of oor coaimoa country with 
the general result of oar services* I had no private interests or 
feelings to indalge, at the expense of others, and my earnest desire 
wonld have been, to have seen in every member of the mission^ 
for the rest of my days, no other than a friend and a brother. Disap- 
pointed in this wish, my next hope is, that even the discords of Ghent 
may be turned to the promotion pf future harmony in the Union. 
From the nature of our federative constitution, it is probable that 
hereafter, as heretofore, the mostlmportant negotiations with for- 
eign powers will be committed to joint missions of several mem- 
bers. To every such mission and to all its members the GrheDt 
negotiation will afford instructive lessons, as well by its union as 
by its divisions. The conduct of Mr. Russell will afibrd a negative 
instruction of deep import. It will teach them to beware of leaguing 
invidious and imaginary sectional or party feelings with the pur- 
poses of the enemy, against our rights — of assuming the argument 
of the enemy against ourselves — of proclaiming, without necessity, 
differences of opinion upon rejected propositions — of secret de- 
Runciations in the shape of self- vindication— of crude and shallow 
dissertations against essential interests and just claims, and of in- 
terpolating public papers to adapt them to the purposes of the mo- 
ment. It will teach them to have a highev sense of the rights and 
liberties of this nation, than to believe them to be held at the will 
of a British king ; and it will warn them to turn their talents 
lo better uses than that of sacrificing the essential interests of their 
country. These are public concerns of great moment, and a just 
understanding of them in every part of the Union is indissolably 
connected with a just estimate of the conduct of the majority of 
the Ghent mission, held forth to public censure by one of their col- 
leagues. For a view of the whole ground it will be indispensable 
to compare the documents of the negotiation with the references of 
both parties to them in the discussion, and to that end it will be ne- 
cessary that they should all be included in one publication. I ask 
of the candour of my countrymen to be assured, that this publica- 
tion will be addressed to no temporary purposes, to no party feel- 
ing, to no sectional passions, but to the whole nation and to pos- 
terity, upon objects which, although implicating immediately only 
the conduct of the negotiators at Ghent, are of deep and perma- 
nent interest to themselves. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

August 5, 1822. 
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FURTHER STRICTURES 

ON MR, RUSSELL'S REPRESENTATIONS AND ESTtMATES. 



/. Navigation of the Mississippi — Worthless to the British. 

lo the joint despatch of the 25th of December, 1814, to the Se- 
cretary of State, signed by all the mei^bers of the American mis* 
sioD at Ghent, a narrative was given of the circumstances, undar 
which the proposal bad been made to the British plenipotentiaries 
and rejected by them, of a stipulation, confirming the provisions of 
the treaty of 1783, in regard to the fishing rights and liberties of 
the people of the United States, and to the right of the British to 
navigate the Mississippi. It was there stated, that after the Ame- 
rican mission, in answer to the notification from the British, that 
their government did not intend to grant an^w the fishing liberties, 
had asserted the principle, that from the peculiar character of the 
treaty of 1783, and the nature of those rights and liberties, no far- 
ther stipulation had been deemed necessary by the government of 
the United States, to entitle them to the full enjoyment of aH of 
them ; after they had sent to the British plenipotentiaries, on the 
10th of November, 1814, a project of a treaty, containing no arti- 
cle or stipulation on the subject ; after the British plenipotentiaries 
had, on the 2Qth of November^ returned that project with alterations 
proposed by them, one of which was a stipulation that British sub* 
jects should V at all times, have access to the river Mississippi and 
the free navigation of the river — ^to meet this demand, and to place 
both points beyond all future controversy, a majority of the mission 
determined to offer to admit an s^rticle confirming Doth rights. 

Nothing can be more clear and explicit than this statement thart 
the determination of the majority was ts^ken after the 26th of Ao- 
vemBer^ 1814. Yet directly in the face of it, Mr- Russell, in the 
Boston Statesman of 37 June, afiirms that at the mission meetings 
of the 28th and 20tb of November, *' whatever might have been 
<' said in relation to the Mississippi, on account of the alteration, 
« respecting it, made in the 81h article of pur project, by the Bri- 
^' tish plenipotentiaries, no new resolution tvas there taken by the 
*' dmerican mission to (^er the navigation of that river for the fishing 
** privilege. This <^er was ma<(e on the 1st of December, in vir- 
*' tue of the vote taken before- the 10th of November, and which, 
*' although suspended, had not been reconsidered or cancelled." 
And he adds, *' I am the more confident in this statement, as I disr 
'' tinctly remember that when that offer was actually made, it was 
" unexpected by a majoritv of the mission. Mr. Bayard, in re- 
*' turning home from the house of the British ministers, where the 
" conference of the 1st of December had been holden, very expli- 
'< citly declared to Mr. Clay and to me, his dissatisfaction that this 
'' offer had been made without his having been recently consulted in 
*' relation to it I dare, in regard to these facts, jo appeal to the 
^' recollection of Mr. Clay, in confirmation of my own.'' 
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Harvellous indeed ! So then this wonder-working and terrible 
proposal^ this portentous sacrifice of th^ peace, comfort, and safety 
of the western world, was actually made in full conference with 
the British plenipotentiaries, not by a majority, but by a minority, 
of the American mission.- And Mr. Bayard, who had changed his 
mind, stood by, and saw the proposal made, heard it discussed, 
saw it entered on the protocol as the' proposal of the American 
plenipotentiaries, and afterwards signed a letter declaring he bad 
no objection to it ; while all the time he was not for, but against it. 
And Mr. Clay and Mr. Russell, who from before the 10th of No* 
vember had known the change of Mr. Bayard's mind, they too, 
witnessed this insolent usurpation, by the minority, of the name 
and rights of the whole mission, without daring to avow an objec- 
tion to it either in the presence of, or in correspondence with, the 
British plenipotentiaries, or in the meetings of the mission itself. 
Mr. Bayard contents himself with whispering his dissatisfaction to 
Mr. Clay and Mr. Russell ; and they, instead of vindicating the in- 
sulted rights of the majority, reserve it as a secret, which Mr. Rus- 
sell, seven years after the death of Mr. Bayard, divulges to the 
world. 

The anecdote is an outrage on the memory of Mr. Bayard. Mr. 
Clay will not respond affirmatively to the appeal of Mr. Russell. 
I have no occasion for appealing in this case to the recollection of 
any one. I speak not only from the express and positive testimony 
of the joint despatch of 25 December, 1914, but from the record 
of a private diary, kept by me at the time, in which are minuted 
from day to day, with all the accuracy and detail in my power, the 
proceedings as well of the mission, as of both missions in their con- 
ferences : and I no^ affirm, that on the 28th of November, 1814, 
after a discussion of more than five hours, in which every member 
b£ the mission, except Mr. Russell, took part, a vote was taken 
upon the proposal of Mr. Gallatin, to accept the proposed altera- 
tion of the 8th article of the project, presented by the BritisB 
plenipotentiaries, relating to the navigation of the Mississippi, ad- 
ding to it a counter stipulation for securing the fishing liberties 
within exclusive British jurisdiction ; that a majority of the mis- 
sion voted for this proposal, and that Mr. Gallatin should prepare 
for consideration the next day, an amendment to the 8th article con- 
formably ; — ^that on the 29th of November Mr. Gallatin did pro- 
duce this aiAendment, which, after another long discussion, was 
agreed to, and was the same offered to the British plenipotentiaries, 
as appears by the protocol of the 1st of December, 1814. It was 
to this vote of the majority, and to this alone, that the joint des- 
patch of 25 December, 1814, referred^; and it was to this vote, 
thus stated upon the face of the despatch, that Mr. -Russell referred 
in his separate letter of the same date, when he smd that he had 
been on that occasion in the minority. Yet it was not without rea- 
son that in njy former remarks upon his letters I said, he gave, it 
may 6tf, a silent Wbte against the proposal : for, from the minutes 
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in my diar3%^khough I know that a vote was taken, and that there 
wa« a majmty in favoar of the proposal, yet it does hot appear 
that Mr. Russell voted against it ; and from an observation made 
at the time hy Air. Gallatin, to which Mr. Russell expressed no die- 
eent, I should now rather conclude that be did not on that day vote 
at all. If was not unusual when a yote was taken, as soon as a ma- 
jority was ascertained, to omit calling for the vote of the fifth 
member ; and Mr. Russell was not unwilling to avail himself of 
these opportunities to avoid voting at all. However that fact may 
be, I repeat that he took no part in the discussion, and that after 
the vote was taken, it was Mr. Gallatin's impression, which he ex- 
pressed in Mr. Russell's presence without being contradicted by 
him, that he was then in favour of the proposal. 

The proposition to which Mr. Russell says he objected^ [he should 
have said, against whicii he voted,] before the 10th of November, 
was not substantially that first offered on the Ist of December ; 
nor was the latter offered in virtue of the vote taken before the 
10th of November. The joint despatch of 25th December, says 
not one word of the vote taken before the 10th of November : nor 
had Mr. Russell's separate letter of 25th December, any reference 
to it whatever. His subsequent letters have indeed attempted to 
confound them together, for the purpose of ui^ng against the pro* 
position which was m^de, the arguments, some of which had been 
used li;y Mr. Clay, against that which was not made. But these are 
all correcUom made to suit present purposes. By comparing toge- 
ther the article upon which the vote was taken brfore the 10th of 
November, (1 shall soon say when) as Mr. Russell has published 
it in the Boston Statesman, and the proposal actually made as ap- 
pears in the protocol of 1st December, it will immediately be per- 
ceived, that they are esscfntially different ; and that the latter could 
not have been offered as the act of the American mission, by vir- 
tue of the vote taken upon the former. 

The history of the vote taken before the 10th of November is 
as follows .' 

On the 29th of October, 18 14, it was agreed at a meeting of the 
mission, that a draught of a project of a treaty should be made, to 
be discussed by the mission, and, as might be after such discussion 
settled by them, presented to the British plenipotentiaries. The 
task of making this draught was assigned to Mr Gallatin and me. 
Mr. Gallatin engaged to draw -up the articles respecting the boun- 
daries and Indians, and I undertook to prepare those respecting 
impressment, blockade, and indemnities. 

At a meeting of the mission the next day, the draughts of the arti- 
cles were produced ; and among those offered by Mr. Gallatin was 
the article cited by Mr. Russell in the Boston Statesman of ^7th June 
last As it was finally set aside, I have no copy of it ; but have no 
reason to doubt that it was in the words cited by Mr. Russell. At 
this meeting, Mr. Clay objected to it. Mn Russell was not pre* 
sent 

n • 
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The article was discussed fuirther, chiefly between Mr. GallatiQ 
and Mr. Clay, at meetings of the mission Oo the 31st of October, 
and on the 1st, 2d, and 3d of November. 

I bad till then taken no part in the discussion. The following 
are extracts from my diary of subsequent dates, when, at meetings 
of the mission, all the articles of the draught were discussed. 

4 November, 1814. •' The great difficulty was with regard to 
•* the fisheries. Mr. Gallatin's draught proposed the renewal of the 
** right of fishing and drying fish within the British jurisdiction, to- 
*' gether with the right of the British to navigate the Mississippi, 
*^ both taken from the peace of 1 783. I was in favour of this. Mr. 
** Clay has an insuperable objection to the renewal of the right to 
*^ the British of navigating the Mississippi. I then declared myself 
^* prepared either to propose Mr. Gallatin's article, or to take the 
** ground, that the whole right to the fisheries was recognised as a 
** part of our national independence ; that it could not be abrogated 
** by the war« and needed no stipulation for its renewal. Mr. Cjay 
**' was averse to either of the courses proposed, and said that after 
** all if th« British plenipotentaries should insist upon this point, we 
** should all finally sign the treaty without the provision respect- 
** ing the fishery. Mr/ Russell expressed some doubt whether he 
^ would sign without it ; and I explicitly declared that 1 would not, 
*< without further instructions — I could not say that I would, with 
"them." 

6 November, 1814. " The article concerning the fisheries and 
** the navigation of the Mississippi as drawn by Mr. Gallatin was 
*' further debated, and the vote taken upon it. Mr. Clay and Mr. 
^*Jftu8sell voted against it — Mr. Bayard, Mr. Gallatin, and myself 
*f for proposing it. After the vote was taken, Mr. Clay said that 
" he should not sign the communication by which the proposal 
<* would.be made." 

7 November, 1814. "Mr. Clay proposed a paragraph fbr the 
" note to be sent to the British plenipotentiaries, as a substitute in- 
<' stead of the article respecting the fisheries and the navigation of 
" the Mississippi, which had passed by vote on Saturday. Mr. 
** Clay said, that in declaring at that time that he should not sign 
" the note accompanying the project, if it included Mr. Gallatin's 
" article, he had not intended that it should in any manner affect 
" the minds of any of us. If the article should be proposed and 
" accepted, and a treaty otherwise not exceptionable should be 
" obtainable be might perhaps ultimately accede to it ; but the 
" object was in his view so important,4that he could not reconcile 
«< it to himself to agree in making the. proposal. His proposed pa- 
" ragraph took the ground which I had originally suggested that dll 
" the fishery rights formed a part of the recognition of otir Inde* 
" petidence, and as such, were by our instrubtions excluded from 
^^idiscQssion. I said I should have preferred the proposal of Mr. 
" Gallatin's article, as placing the subject out qf controversy ; but 
" that as we could not be unanimous for that, I was willing to take 
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" Ml*. Clay*6 paragraph, by which we should reserve all oar rigjbtii 

'< and at the same time execute our instructions. Mr. Bayard said^ 
** that rather than differ, among ourselves, he would agree to sQb« 
*< stitute Mr. Clay's paragraph, instead of the proposed article»and 
** this WHS ultimately assented to by us all." 

Mr. Russell has taken infinite pains to fasten exclusively upon 
mej the imputation of being the only asserter of this doctrine, that 
from the peculiar character of the treaty of 1783, and from ^ the 
nature of the fishing rights and liberties, they had none of then) 
been abrogated by the war, and needed no new stipulation to pre- 
serve them. And it is this doctrine, which in the caloaness of his 
urbanity he styles the dream of a visionary. 

I certainly never should have claimed the credit of having beea 
alone in the assertion of this principle. I should have been wil- 
ling that all my colleagues, who united with me in asserting it m 
the note of 10th November, 1814, at Ghent, signed by them all » 
should have gone through life with the credit, and have left to pos- 
terity the reputation, of having had each an equal share in this 
assertion. But Mr. Russell has efifectually disclaimed all his portion 
of it, and its consequences. He h^s represented it as, on the part 
of the minority, a pretext to preserve the fishing privilege^ and to 
jget rid af a proposition confirmative of the British right to the na- 
vigation of the Mississippi. He says he does not recollect that any 
member of the mission, except myself, appeared to be a very zeal- 
ous believer in that doctrine. I thank Mr. Russell tor that concessioD^ 
If there was moral virtue or has been successful result in die asser- 
tion of that principle to preserve the fishing liberties, I ask no more 
than an equal share in the esteem of my country, for having assert- 
ed it, with those of my colleagues who are yet willing to bear the 
imputation, not as a pretext^ but with sincerity of heart, and as ^^vy 
zealous, believers in it. But were every other living member of 
the mission to say, and were the spirit of Bayard from the tomb to 
join with them and declare, that they assumed this principle only 
in the spirit of compromise, and as a pretext^ but that they con- 
sidered it only as the dream of a wionary, I would answer — the 
dream of the visionary was an hone* dream. He believed what he 
a£&rmed and subscribed. And, I might confidently add, it has saved 
your fisheries. Nor should I need other proof, than the negotia- 
tions with Great Britain since the peace, and the convention of 
1818. 

I would further observe, that if the principle was assumed by 
the minority in the spirit of compromise, that spirit was muchmor^ 
♦trongly manifested by the majority^ and particularly by me, in' ac- 
cepting this substitute, instead of the article proposed by Mr. Gal- 
latin. I shall assuredly never deny, that from the time when thie 
British plenipotentiaries notified to us, that their government did 
not intend to grant the fishing liberties without an equivalent, I 
felt an inexpressible solicitude for their preservation. L have al- 
ready remarked thatthis notification was made in terms so indefinite, 
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tbat its object apparently was te exclude us from the whole of thd 
Newfoundland, Gulf of St. Lawrence, and Labradcn* fisberies. Mr. 
Russell has not ventured to contest tbis position; nor could he 
have contested it with success. The notification, as entered upon 
the protocol of conference of 8th August, 1814, made up jointly 
bj both parties, was as follows : 

** The British commissioners requested information, whether 
** the American commissioners were instructed to enter into nego- 
'* tiation on the above points ?• But before they desired any answer, 
** they felt it right to communicate the intentiofis of their govern- 
** ment as to the North American Jitheries, viz. That the British 
'' government did not intend to grant to the United States, gratu- 
** itously, the privileges formerly granted by treaty to them, of 
^''fishing within the limits of the British sovereignty, and of using 
" the shores of the British territories for purposes connected with 
** the fisheries." Wait's State Papers, vol. 9, p. 330. 

The remark upon it, made by the American mission* in their 
letter to the Secretary of State of 12th August, 1814, was this : 

'^ The extent of what was considered by them as waters pecu- 
" liarly British, was not stated. From the manner in which they 
«< brought this subject into view, they seemed to wish us to under* 
'< stand, that they were not anxious that it should be discussed, and 
^ that they only intended to give us notice, that these privileges 
'' had ceased to exist, and would not be again granted without an 
" equivalent, nor unless we thought proper to provide expressly in 
" the treaty of peace for their renewal." Ibid, p, S21. 

And what were the limits of British sovereignty, as to the North 
American fisheries ? Ask the Abbe Raynal. 

'* According to natural right, the fishery upon the great bank 
** ought to have been common to all n^nkind ; notwithstanding 
'* which, the two powers that had formed colonies in North Ame* 
*' rica, have made very little difficulty of appropriating it to ihetn- 
'' selves. Spain, who alone could have any claim to it, and who, 
" from the number of her m(|lks, might have pleaded the necessi- 
" ty of asserting it, entirely gave up the matter at the last peace, 
''-since which time the English and French are the only nations 
'* that frequent these latitudes." RaynaVs History, book 17. 

Ask the commentator on the marine ordinance of Louis XIV, 
Valin. Afler assigning soundings, as the extent of sovereign juris* 
diction, upon the sea, in regard to fisheries, he says : 

^* As to the right of fishing upon the Bank of Newfoundland, as 
" that island, which is. as it were, the seat of this fishery, then be- 
'' longed to France, it was so held by the French, that other nations 
'* could naturally fish there only by virtue of the treaties. Thb 
" has since changed, by means of the cession of the Island of J^few- 
" fpundland, made to the English, by the treaty of Utrecht; but 
'^ Louis XIV, at the time of that cession, made an express reserva- 
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" tioQ of the right of fishing upon the Bank of Newfoandland, in 
'* fairour of the French, as before." FaliUi vol, 2, p, 693. 

And Mr. Jefferson, in his Report on the Fisheries, of 1st Febra- 
ary, .1791, had said : 

Spain had formerly relinquished her pretensions to a partici- 
pation in these fisheries, at the close of the preceding war : and 
" at the end of this, the adjacent continent and islands being divided 
*' between the United States, the English, and French, (for the last 
'^ retained two small islands merely for this object,) the right of fish- 
** ingwas appropriated to them also." 

I did not entertain a doubt that the object of the British govern- 
ment then was, to exclude us from the whole of this fishery, unless 
upon our own coast ; nor do I now, that if we had then acquiesced 
in their principle, they would have excluded us from it aifter the 
peace entirely. 

I did, therefore, feel a deep and earnest solicitude for them. 
Nor was that solicitude allayed by the discovery that there was ia 
the heart of the mission itself, a disposition and an influence operat- 
ing against them almost as inflexibly, and, in my estimation, far 
more dangerously, than the British adversary himself. 

There were but two possible ways, after the British notification, 
of preserving these rights and liberties from total extinction. The 
one was, by obtaining a new recognition of them in the treaty, which 
could not be done without offering an equivalent ; and the other 
was, by a'sserting that they had not been forfeited by the war, and 
would remain in full vigour, although the treaty should be conclud- 
ed without such an article. 

In preparing the draught of the treaty, Mr. Gallatin had drawn an 
article, stipulating anew the recognition, and offering, as the equiva- 
lent, the recognition of the British right to navigate the Mississippi, 
contained in the same treaty of 1783, and of which the British ple- 
nipotentiaries had demanded the renewal. 

Mr. Gallatin was acitis^en of the Western Country, and as inca- 
pable R» any. other member of the mission, of sacrificing an essen- 
tial interest of one quarter of the Union, to a minor interest of ano- 
ther. I was, therefore, profoundly mortified to see bis article ob- 
jected to on a principle oi conflicting sectional interest^ and still 
more so, to hear Mr. Russell observe, after his opinion had been 
disclosed by his vote, that the fisheries were an interest of a disaf^ 
fected part of the country. I was as far as Mr. Russell from ap- 
proving the policy or the measures then predommating in New- 
England : but to cast away and surrender to the enemy the birth- 
right of my country, an interest as lasting as the ocean and the shores 
of my native land, for a merely momentary aberration, rather of its 
legislature than its people, was so far from meeting my concur- 
rence, that it sickened my soul to hear it hinted from one of her 
own sons. 

Considered merely and exclusively with reference to sectional 
interests, Mr. Gallatin's proposed article was fair and just. It pro- 
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jposed that both interests shoold be placed on the same footiog On 
which they had stood before the war. The first and paramount 
daty of the government was to bring the nation out of the war, 
with all its great interests preserved. It was not to gain an advan- 
tage for one section, by the loss of an advantage to another. The 
principle of Mr. Gallatin's article was, that neither section should 
gain or lose by the issue of the war. The principle of the objec- 
tion to it was, that the West should gain, by the sacrifice of the in- 
terest of the East : and the main motive assigned for it was, that 
the East was a disaffected part of the country. 

Much, too, was said of the comparative value of the two liber- 
ties ; not by Mr. Russell, who had not then made, or at least did 
not disclose, his notable. discovery of incessant fogs, and their dele- 
terious effects upon the fisheries. But doubts were expressed, on 
ofiie side, whether the fisheries were of much value : and opinions 
were very confidently expressed, on the other, that the navigation 
of the Mississippi would be to the British of no value. Neither 
evidence nor argument was adduced to show the small value of the 
fisheries. But that the navigation of the Mississippi would be to 
the British -of no value, and of no injury to us, was proved, first, 
by the experience of. thirty years, from the peace of 1783 to the 
war of 1812, during which they had possessed it without inconve- 
nience to u^ or benefit to themselves ; secondly, by the apparent 
fact, that after abandoning their claim to a boundary line' to the 
Mississippi, and consequently the power of ever forming any settle- 
ment upon its banks, there was neither present nor prospective 
inttresty which could make the mere right of navigating it down- 
wards to the ocean, of any value to them. It was absolutely noth- 
ing more than a right of travelling upon a highway ; and all rational 
foresight, as well as all past experience, led to the conclusion, that 
the privilege would remain as It had been, merely nominal. The 
objections against this reasoning were all speculation against fact ; 
all surmises of what might be in future, against the uniform tenour 
of what had been before. When, afterwards, the proposition of the 
first of December was actually made to the British plenipotentia- 
ries, the immediate rejection of it by their government, and the 
reasons which they assigned for rejecting it, demonstrated that tke^ 
considered it at least no equivalent for the part of the fisheries, of 
which they intended to deprive us : and their final abandonment, 
\vithout any equivalent, of all claim to it, in negotiating the conven- 
tion of 1816, completed the proof that they had always considered 
it as a mere name, the only use they ever could nrake of which was 
to obtain, if they could« something for renouncing it.* 

* I take this opportunity to rectify an inaccuracy in the statement of my re- 
marks upon Mr. Russell's letter, that at the negotiation of that Convention, the 
toftvigation of the Mississippi was not^ven asked by the British. On recurring 
to the documents of that negotiation, I find that it was asked,* but easily abaA- 
-doiied*. Otti Negotiatoxs were instructed "aot to acoede to it. 
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Mr. Russell says, that I expressed at Ghent my great eonitmpt of 
the British right to reach and navigate the Mississippi : and Mr. 
Russell's motive for using this expression is as apparent as it is invi- 
dious. ] never, at Ghent or elsewhere, expressed contempt of this 
right, otherwise than hj maintaining, that in the nature of things it 
must and would he, as it had been, a naked right without use ; of do 
value to them, and of no damage to us. For this opinion my rea- 
sons are now before the public ; and if a solid answer to them can 
be given, I shall be ready to acknowledge thfit I have heen mistaken 
in entertaining it. But I shall not take for such answer, any thing 
that was said at Ghent ; and much less any thing since alleged by 
Mr. Russell. I shall not take for an answer, the immense import- 
ance TO us of the Mississippi and its navigation. No man has a 
deeper sense of it than I have ; but it has no bearing on the ques- 
tion. The navigation of the Rhine is of immense importance to the 
people of Germany and of France. There are treaties, by which 
the right to this navigation, both ascending and descending, is stipu- 
lated for all mankind.* The people of the United States enjoy it 
as much as the people of France or of Germany. Is it of any va- 
lue to us ? Is it of any injury to them ? I shall not take for an 
answer Mr. RusselKs perpetual mis-statements of the question ; 
his perpetual confounding of the article first proposed by Mr. Gal- 
latin, which was never proposed to the British, with the amend- 
ment to the 8th article, which was proposed to them and rejected ; 
his perpetual confounding of both with the 3d article of the treaty 
of 1794. Mr. Russell says he has good reason to believe, that not 
another member of the mission agreed vi^ith me in this opinion. 
The \>est possible proof that Mr. Russell himself entertained it, is 
found in the straits to which he is reduced to muster arguments 
against it. His ingenuity cannot devise a'plausible objection to the 
proposal as it was made : so he ^substitutes in its stead, at one time 
the article first proposed by Mr. Gallatin, and never offered ; at 
anotlier, the third article of the treaty of 1794 ; at a third, his con* 
jectural inferences of abuses which might be made of the privi- 
lege, as if the United States would have had no power to control 
them. His argument, is never against the .proposal as it was madt. 
It is always against the substitute of his own imagination. Mark 
bis words: 

** It would be absurd to suppose that any thing impossible was 
^' intended, and that Great Britain was to be allowed to navigate 

 '^ The navigation of the Rfiine, from the point where it hecoines navigable 
<< unto the sea, and vice versa, shall be free, so that it can be interdicted to no 
<' one : and at the future Congress, attention shall be paid to the establishment 
*^ of the principles, according to which the duties to be raised by the states bor*- 
*^ dering on the Rhine, may be regulated, in the mode the most impartial, and 
" the most {sLYnm^sLble to the commerce of aU nations,^ [^D^nittve Treaty. bc" 
tween Froncemd (Meat Britain^ of SO May, 19l4.] 

The same stipulation is contained in the Vienna Congress Treaties^ and ex- 
tended to the Necker, the Mayne, the Moselle, the Meuse, and the Scheldt. 
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** the Mississippi precisely as she could have Davigated it imme- 
" diately after the treaty of 1783; as if her territories extended 
^ to it, and as if Spain was in entire possession of one of its banks, 
** and of a considerable portion of the other. The revival of the 
" British right to navigate the Mississippi, would be, under exist- 
'* ing circumstances, a new and complete grant to her, measured by 
*• these circumstances, and thence embracing not only the entire 
•• freedom of the whole extent of the river, but the unrestrained 
•• access to it across our territories. If we did not intend this, we 
^' intended nothing which Great Britain could accept." 

Now observe the amendment to the 8th article of the projected 
treaty, as it was proposed on the 1st of December, 1814, and re- 
jected : 

** The inhabitants of the United States shall ^on^tnue to enjoy the 
liberty to take, dry, and cure fish, in places within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of Great Britain, as secured by the former treaty of 
peace ; and the navigation of the river Mississippi,, within the 
** exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, shall Remain free and 
open to the subjects of Great Britain, in the manner secured by the 
said treaty ; and it is further agreed that the subjects of hisBri- 
^' tannic majesty shall at all times have access, from such place as 
** may be selected for that purpose^ in his Britannic majesty's afore- 
** said territories, west, and within 300 miles of the Lake of the 
^' Woods, in the aforesaid territories of the United States, to the 
** river Mississippi, in order to enjoy the benefit of the navigatioa 
** of that river, with their goods, effects, and merchandise, whose 
*' importation into the said States shall not be entirely prohibited, 
*^ on the payment of the same duties as would be payable on the 
^ importation of the saom into the Atlantic ports of the said States, 
** and on conforming with the usual custom-house regulations." 

After reading this, if you inquire how it was possible for Mr. Rus- 
sell to say, in the passage of his letter immediately preceding it, that 
we offered the navigation of the Mississippi to the British otherwise 
than as it had been secured to them by the treaty of 1783, and that 
we offered them unrestrained access to it across our territories ; 
the only possible answer to the question will be, that it was neces- 
sary for his argument to say so ; for the very proposition which he 
says was nothing which Great Britain could accept^ was the identi- 
cal proposition which we did make, and which she did not accept. 
We did offer, in express terms, and in no others, the navigation, in 
the manner secured by the treaty of 1783. We offered the access 
to it, restrained to a single point of departure, 300 miles west of 
the Lake of the Woods ; restrained to the admission only of goods 
not prohibited, to the payment of duties on merchandise admitted, 
and to compliance with all the custom-house regulations. Mr. Rus- 
sell says that it embraced the entire freedom of^hcwhole e^eot 
of the river. And so it did at the peace of 1783 : ^ it was then 
Secured to Great Britain, not only by the treaty with the United 
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St{Ai»8, bat by her treaties with Spain ; seignretl indeed in & ttatifier 
far more unrestrained than in our proposal ; for bj the treaties 
with Spain, she was entitled to the passage both in and out of the 
mouth of the river, and thatnoue of her vessels should be stopped, 
visited, or subjected to the payment of iainy duty whatsoever. The 
right, therefore, which she would have held under the proposal of 
1st December, 1814, would have been, so far as our original territo- 
ry extended, precisely the same as by her treaty with us of 1783 ; 
and so fsu* as related to the territory which had belonged to Spain, 
in 1783, infinitely more restricted than it had been under her trea- 
ties with Spain. Yet under all the 'advantages of the right as se^ 
cured to her by her treaties with Spain, it never had been of any 
Qse to her ; for the simple reason that she had no settlemerU on the 
river. Now, her boundary, as with us, remained, at the negbtia- 
don of Ghent, precisely the same as it had been agreed upon at the 
peace of 1783. She had formed no settlement on the river ; hut 
she was entitled by that treaty to a line from the Lake of the Woods 
4o it. We proposed to her a new line, which would cut her off 
from it ; which she offered to accept, with the reservation of the 
r^t to navigate the river. All the change, therefore, between 
the right which Great Britain had enjoyed under the treaties of 
1783, and that which she would have, enjoyed under our proposal 
of 18144 vas to the disadvantage of Great Britain, and went to the 
annulment of the value to her, even contingent add eventual, of the 
right. 

The worthlessness to the British of this right of navigating the 
Mississippi, had been very distinctly perceived, and clearly pointed 
oat in the debates, in the British Parliament, on the preliminary 
articles of peace of November, 1782. . On that occasion, the Earl 
of Carlisle said, in the House of Lords : 

'* But we keep the navigation of the Mississippi 1 and so we might 
•* say that we keep that of the Rhone or the Rl^ine. We are not 
** possessed, for 3000 miles, of a single acre of its shores : and 
V West Florida, where the Mississippi meets the sea, is by the 
♦' treaty in the hands of the Spaniards. To what sort of under- 
" standings is this fallacy addressed, or for what description of ra* 
'' tional beings is this delusion calculated V* 

Lord Walsingham :~*** Nothing could be so absurd as to stipulate 
^* for the navigation of the Mississippi, and yet cut off all communi- 
^ cation with it. What was meant by the navigation of the Missis- 
** sippi, as agreed on in the treaty, he professed he could not tell." 

Viscount Storment — " exposed in glaring colours the folly of 
*^ stipulating for the navigation of the Mississippi, when every thing 
^* that could make the Mississippi valuable, was gone. We^had no 
'* coast ; there was no junction even with the Lakes ; no commu- 
** nication by which we could transport oOr furs to any market. In 
^* short, the article for the navigation of the Mississippi was an in- 
*^ suit on our understandings, added to all the injuries done to our 
** property by the present peace." 
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ViieottDl SackTilIe :— " All the forte werd on the Amencan ui$ ; 
** the immeose district of country which supplied us with masts wss 
** gone ; the Indian nations were abandoned ; and we were insalt- 
** ed with the navigation of the Alississippi, when all its beaei^ 
*' were taken awaj." 

To all this, the only reply of the minister, the Elurl of Shel- 
bume, was : 

^' The navigation of the Mississippi has been reprobated as aa 
** useless' acquisition. Could men seriously assert this ? Was a 
** navigation of so many hundred miles up a country where there 
*' is a call for bar manufactures, an useless thing ? Surely not'' 

[Hantard*s Partiamentarjf Htstotyy veU93. 

In the House of Commons, lord North said : 

** There seems to be a peculiar mockery in the article wbicli 
" grants us an eternal and free navigation of the Mississippi, from 
^' its source to the ocean, in participation with the United ^tei. 
** Suck is the freedom of the navigation, that where we were not 
*^ locally excluded, we have effected it by treaty We were ex* 
^ eluded by the northern boundary. The east is possessed, by the 
** Americans. The west had been ceded by the peace ofParis to 
** the French, who had since granted it to the Spaniards ; and each 
^ shore, at its mouth, is ceded by the preisent treaty to Spein.-^ 
*^ Where is then this navigation, so free and open, to be conanieneed ! 
** All the possession, I believe, that we sbpH ever have, will be its 
*< nomination in tiiis treaty. We must be content with the grant, 
^* without the possession." p. 451. 

Mr. Fox : — '^ By the boundaries winch have been ao carelessly 
*^ prescribed, we have excluded ourselves from the Mississippi ; 
*^ so that we only retain the name, without being able to enjoy it# 
*' possession.^' p 536. • 

To these objections, no reply was made in the House of Com- 
mons. They were all grounded on the very obvious principle that 
the mere right of navigating a river from' its source to the ocean, 
tan be of no use to a nation, having no settlement on the 'river ; 
yet, at that time, as Great Britain retained a boundary line to the 
river, she might have subsequently formed a settlement upon it 
which would have given value to the right. At the time of the 
treaty of Ghent, thirty years of experience had proved the cor- 
rectness of those views by which the right of navigating the Mis- 
aissippi, reserved to the British by the treaties of 1783, had been 
represented as merely nominal and worthless ; and by the propos- 
ed 8th article of the treaty. Great Britain was to abandon her claim 
even of ever coming in territorial contact with the river. 

Until a better answer, therefore^ than this can be given to the 
cminion that the proposal offered to the British would have been, 
if accepted, of no value to them, and of no injury to us, I shall take 
the Itbertj to consider it as demonstrated* Nor will it be sufficient 
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fer Mr. Russell to say, thai be «till differs io opinion with me, boA 
will probably continue to differ in opinion with me, on this point :. 
for I haye proved from his own words that his opinion did n^. 
differ from mine, as to the proposal actually made ; ih^ if he does 
differ with me now, it is only in as much as he differs with himself. 

As to the value, the comparative value of the fisheries to us, with 
this admission of a mere naked right in foreigners to travel on on0v 
of pur high-ways^ constitutionally declared to be forever free to all 
the citizens of every State in the Union, I cannot again withhold 
my surprize that it Bhouldbe denied, by a citizen of Massachusetts* 
If a citizen of Georgia should publish a laborious argument to 
prove that the right of cultivating cotton, or a citizen of Louisiana 
should maintain that the right of raising sugar, was of no value to 
the people of the United States, is it to the derision or to the indig- 
nation oif his country, that his dissertation would prove the mosi 
effectual' passport ? And if such an argument should be writteot 
not as an idle amusement to show with how much ingenuity the 
wildest absurdities might be maintained, but as a grave 8tate*paper» 
addressed to the supreme authority of the Union, striking directly, 
not at the mere theoretic^ right, but at the actual exercise of it bj 
tlie ciftizens of Georgia or of Louisiana, and directly tending, in con* 
cQPFence with a foreign power contesting it, to deprive them of it 
ibrever*-*what would the people of Georgia and Louisiana, what 
would the people of the United States, say to such a citizen ?— - 
Should it further appear, that this very citizen, at the very time of 
his composing the work, was a member of a commission specially 
charged and instructed to defend and maintain, against the most 
formidable of national enemies, the same right, which he was thua 
exercising every faculty of bis mind irredeemably to destroy ; that 
tdtev subscribing his name to a principle containing the last and only 
defence of this right, while the contest was yet pending, and he 
bimself was yet charged with its support, he should contradict hia 
own signature, exhaust bis ingenuity to prove the principle totally 
destitute of foundation, and sWle it the dream of a visionary, to 
ridicule one of his colleagues K>r believing it ; such a rare combi- 
nation of incidents would doubtless present a moral and politicai 
jQharacter to the conten^plation of the States most immediately inte* 
rested in his conduct, and to the Union, which would not socm he 
obliterated froiQ their memory. 

That which a native citizen of Georgia or of Louisiana would 
have done, under the circumstances here supposed, if the right of 
cultivating cotton or sugar had been at stake, Mr. Russell, a native 
of Massachusetts, has done, in the hour of danger to her, fishery* 
The Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Gulf of St. Lawrence, add Lat 
brador fisheries, are in nature, and in the consideration both of 
their value and of the right to share in them, one fishery. To be 
cut off from the enjoyment of that right, would be to the people of 
Massachusetts, a calamity similar in kind, and- comparable in de- 
gree^ with an interdict toi the people of Georgia or Louisiana to 
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cultivate cotton or sugar. To be cut off even from that portion of 
it which was within the exclosive British jurisdiction in the strict*- 
est sense, within the Gulf of St* Lawrence^ and on the coast of La* 
brador, would have been like an interdict upon the people of 
GfBorgia or Louisiana to cultivate with cotton or sugar three«fourtbs 
of the lands of those respective States. The fisheries of Massa* 
chusetts are her cotto;i plants and her sugar canes. She is not blest 
with the genial skies, nor gifted with the prolific soil, of southern 
dimes ; but that which nature has debied to her shores, she has 
bestowed upon her neighbouring seas, and to them she is ind^^bted 
for copious sources of nourishment and subsistence, if oot of opu* 
lence and splendour, to thousands of her sons. 
' Of the value of these fisheries, none but general informaticHi waa 
possessed by the American negotiators at Ghent. Their instruc- 
tions were, not to inquire into their value, but not to surrender way 
part of them. After the peace was made, while Mr* Russell was 
intent upon his discovery that \hey were worthless by reason of 
incessant fogs and humidities of atmosphere, and straining his dia* 
lectic powers and his. diplomatic erudition, to prove that the right 
to them was irretrievably lost, I was impelled by my sense of 
duty to seek more particular information of the value both of that 
fishery, generally, and of that portion of it, which, by the mostre* 
stricted construction of the notification which we had received^ 
would be denied jas if that notification should be carried kilo effect* 
I obtained it from various sources ; but principally from one of the 
most distinguished merchants and statesmen of this Union : and as 
it concerns an object of great national interest, I shall publish it, 
with some c^ditional observations of. my own. It will have Iheef* 
feet of sunshine upon all Mr. Russell's fogs. 

Immensely valuable as it will prove these fisheries to be, yet if the 
question involved in the article first proposed by Mr. Gallatin had 
been such, that while securing to the people of New £n^and the 
continued enjoyment of them, it would in any the slightest degree 
have impaired the enjoyment, by the people of the Western 
Country, of their right to navigate the Mississippi, the objection to 
it would have been serious and great. Could it have affected ma- 
terially their enjoyment of that right, the -objection would have 
been insuperable, and Mr. Gallatin never would have thought of 
making the proposal. But no such consequence could flow from it. 
The people of the West are left by it in the tuH ^enjoyment of all 
their rights. Nothing was taken from them. But British subjects 
from Canada would have been entitled to travel by land or water ta 
the river, and to descend in boats to its mouth. They now enjoy 
the right as much as they would have enjoyed it if the article had 
been proposed and accepted. The only difference is, that they now 
enjoy it, as not prohibited by law, while by the proposed article it 
would have been secured to them by treaty. 

The objection to Mr. Gallatin's proposed article, therefore, was 
an oljjection to securiajg to New England th^ continued enjoya)^Dt 
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of th6 fisberies, because the price of its purchase would be to-pefr* 
mit British subjects to travel a highway in the Western Country. 
It was impossible to make of it any thing more ; and deeply con- 
cerned as I felt for the fate of the fisheries, I greatly regretted 
that the objection was made to it. Not that I expected it would be 
accepted by the British plenipotentiaries. I too well knew the 
Ti^e which they set upon the fisheries, and the worthlessness at 
which they must estimate the naked right id them of navigating the 
Mississippi, to consider it as probable that they would accept the 
proposal. But our duty as ministers Of the Union, charged with 
the defence of all its rights and liberties staked upon the conflict, 
and specially instructed not to surrender the fisheries, was to use 
eveiy fair exertion to preserve them. And Mr. Gallatin's proposal 
was one of the only two possible moiles of effecting it. 

Nevertheless, as a strong and earnest opposition t6 proposing (he 
article was. made, avowedly founded upon a supposed interest 
merely sectional ; after a discussion continued through six succes- 
sive days, at the last of which only I had taken part, and before the 
vote was taken, I did, on the 4th of November, declare myself pre- 
pared either to propose Mr. Gallatin^s article, or to take the ground 
that all the rights and liberties in the fisheries were recognised as 
9 part of our national independence, that they could not be abro- 
gated by the war, and needed no stipulation for their renewal-— to 
assert this principle in the note to be sent to the British plenipo-' 
tentiaries, with the project of the treaty, and to omit the article 
ahogisther. 

Mr.RasseU, in the acuteness of his perceptions, discovers an in- 
consistency between these two o|Jinions. In his letter from Paris, 
he charged it as an inconsistency upon4hc majority of the mission. 
lu the Boston Statesman he returns to it as an inconsistency of mine. 
According to his, doctrine, the assertion of aright or liberty, is incon- 
sisient with the offer of a stipulation for its recognition. The first 
article of the preliminaries, of November, 1783, was, according to 
• this doctrine, inconsistent with the Declaration of Independence. 
Why stipulate for a right, which you hold by virtue of Jrour own > 
declaration I I cannot waste words in refuting such positions as 
these. So of the pretend^ inconsistency of stipulating for the li- 
herty^ leaving the right to the fisheries to rest upon the recognition 
in the treaty of 1783. The stipulation offered was co-extensive 
with the portion of right contested by the adverse party. There 
was PQ motive for asking a stipulation. for that which they did not 
question. If the ;British plenipotentiaries had not notified to us 
that they considerejj our privileges of fishing within the limits of 
British sovereignty, as forfeited by' the war, I never should have 
thought of asking a new stipulation to secure them. If their doc- 
irine and Mr. Russeirs was right, (bat the whole treaty of 1783 was 
abrogated by the war, and that our only title to the fishing liber- 
ties was Migrant of his Britanpic majesty's, in that treaty, which, 
^ the mere exiitencie of v(«c, was totally extinguished, they were 
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vader do Decessity whatever to give qb that itoftfieatioii. They 
might have concluded the treaty without saying a word about the 
fisheries, and then have told as that they had been forfeited by the 
war. But they knew better. They knew that not only war, bat 
conquest^ was necessary to wrest from us any right or l&erty recog*^ 
nised by them as belonging to us by the treaty of 1783. To accom* 
plish this conquest, despairing to obtain frota us an express renan* 
ciation by treaty, as they had obtained it from Spain in 1763, they 
tried to obtain it by means of our acquiescence in this notifidation ; 
and they made it in indefinite terms, seeming to strike only at the 
portion of the fisheries within their most restricted territorial ju- 
risdiction, but misceptible, if once acquiesced in by us, of a con- 
atruction sanctioned by the whole history and public law relative 
tp those fisheries, which would deprive us^ of them all, including 
those of the Grand Bank. 

The article proposed by Mr. Gallatin covered the whole ground 
duputed by the adversary ; and the advantage of it to us, if pro- 

J»osed and accepted, would have been, that we should have issued 
rom the war, with all the fishing rights and liberties,' as enjoyed 
before it, uncontested. When, therefore, during the discu8sioD> 
and before the vote had been taken, I offered to abandon this ad- 
vantage, and to rest the future defence of the fishing rights and 
liberties upon the distinct assertion that they had not been ftirfeited 
or abrogated by the war, by thus resting it, I knew that it Would 
be necessary to defend them, afVer the conclusion of the peace— ^ 
to defend them against the power, and the policy, and the intel- 
lect of Great Britain. It was placmg them ail at the hazard of 
future negotiation and another war : and 1 thought I offered a 
jBignal concession, of deference to the mere sectional^ feelings of 
one western member of the mission, by offering to accept the sA- 
temative. But I felt the most entire confidence in the socindness 
of the principle which I asserted. I knew that it was sufficient to 
preserve the fishing rights and liberties from surrender. I was 
content with it as a fulfilment of our express instructions ; and I 
relied upop the determined spirit and actiye energy of my country 
to maintain it afler the peace. I had no doubt of the ultimate re- 
sult, so long as our assent to the British doctrine and potificatioq 
was neither expressed nor implied. 

My proposal was not however accepted, until, upon taking the 
vote on the question whether the article proposed by Mr. Qallatm 
should be offered to the British plenipotentiaries, it appeared there 
was a majority of the mission in favour of it. This vote was taken 
^s has been stated, on the 5th of November ; "and on the Yth the 
substitute, being the proposition which i had suggested On the 4th, 
was offered by Mr. Clay, and unauinaously accepted. The article 
was not proposed to the British plenipotentiaries, nor was the con- 
sideration of it ever after resumed. 

This transaction, therefore, was totally distinct from that of the 
38th and 29th of November ; and as it terminated in no act of the 
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wsiibii, WM Mt €Ten mentioned, nor was die remoteat aHoBion to 
it wmie in, the joint letter of the oii^ion to the Secretary of State, 
of 25th December. It is true, that on the 5th of November, when 
the rote upon Mr. Oaliatin's offered article was taken, the tnstrucs 
tions of 19th October preceding, cancelling the paragraph of the in- 
stifuctions of 15th April, 1813, cited by Mr. Russell io his dupUcate, 
although written and on, their passage, had not been received ; but 
it is equally true, that through the whole discussion preceding i\P^ 
▼ote of. 5th November, although every objection which an ardent, 
profound, and vigorous mind could suggest agaiost the article waa 
adduced, yet no mention was made of this paragraph of the instruc* 
tiona of 15th April, 1813. It never was alleged that the article would 
violate those instructions ; and if it had been alleged the answer 
would have been obvious, that so long as Great Britain retained 
a claim to the boundary line to the Mississippi, we could not as*- 
8ume for granted that that river was within our exclusive jurisdic* 
Hon, nor consequently that the instructions of 15th April, 1813, for* 
bad us from agreeing to a stipulation reserving the right of British 
subjects to its navigation. Mr. Russell says, that in my remarks I 
admit, at least by implication, that the letter and spirit of the in* 
glruction of 15th April, 1813, were against the offer. 1 admit 
ao such thing ; but think I have proved the contrary. I say that 
never, either in the discussions preceding the vote of 5th Novem- 
ber, 1814, or in those of 28th and 29th November, were the instruc- 
tions of 15th April, 1813, alleged against the offer : npr did I show 
to Mr. Russell at the Department of State, the record of the in- 
structions of 4th and 19th October^to show that we were Released 
from the obligation of observing the instructions of 15th April, 1813. 
I showed them to him to prove, that in {he variations of his dupli- 
eate, fabricated at Washington in 1822, from his real letter written 
at Paris in 1815, he had not only introduced a new charge of ag* 
l^vated crimination against his colleagues^ contradicted by the 
express words of his real letter, but that he had cited, in proof of 
this charge, an instruction, which at the time when the question 
was taken, against which he now, speaking as if in 1815, averred, 
in contradiction to what he had really said in 18 15, that he had 
Toted, because he thought it violated that instruction, he knew* 
had been cancelled. I showed them to him to prove, that what he 
now alleged as his main motive for voting against the proposition, 
had not been and could not have been his real motive : that it was 
an invention of 1822, held forth as a narrrtive of facts in 1814. 

I trust I have now shown, beyond the reach of reply, that the 
same character belongs to what he calls the real history of the 
offer made to the British plenipotentiaries on the 1st of December; 
1814, in contradiction to the summary statement of it which I had 
given in my remarks on his letters. 

, But at the close of Mr. Russell's publication in the Boston 
Statesman of 27th June, there is an insinuation, upon which I have 
a word to say^ and with which I shall take leave of this part of his 
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reply. He sej^e be 8111111 bare abandant reason tr nfoice^ if in df^ 
recting tbe infirmities of my temper ag^ntt bim, they shall have 
keen diverted from a course in. which they might have been disastrous 
to ihe country. If in the history of my life, oran that of the coun- 
try, Mr. Russell could allege a single incident, in which the infir- 
mities of my temper ever have taken acqurse disastrous to the 
oountry, I should have felt this Parthian shaft to be as deeply tinged 
with venom to me, as with bitterness from the heart whence it sped. 
But it has fallen short of its mark ; equally harmless to me and 
useless to the professed patriotic self-devotion of the archer. 

And how stands the account of Mr,. Russell ? At the negotiation 
of Ghent, he had, as a member of the mission, been instructed, in 
terms the most positive and unqualified, not to surrender the fish- 
ieries. In that instruction, no sophistical distinction between a 
right in the fisheries held by virtue of our Independence, and a 
liberty in the fisheries held by grant from Great Britain, was war- 
ranted or allowed. No part of them wa^ to be surrendered. And 
the instruction was pointed and precise, to break off the negotiation 
sooner than surrender them. The British plenipotentiaries had 
presented the demand of surrender in such form, that there were 
only two possible modes of saving them ; one, to agree to a new 
stipulation recognising them ; the other, to maintain that they had 
not been abrogated by the war. . A stipulation for a new. recogni- 
tion is offered. -Mr. Russell votes against it, because, a^ he alleges » 
it would deprive the western country of an advantage, which they 
would otherwise derive from the war* He prefers that, the East 
should lose^ so that the West may gam, by the result of the war. 
He rejects the proposal which would place both interests on th% 
same footing as before th^ war. The East is his native section of 
the Union. But it ia a disaffected part of the country : and then — 

^' Westward the star of empire takes its course.'' 

Well — ^the other alternative is presented ; to maintain that the 
liberties in question were nt^t abrogated by the war. Mr. Russell 
subscribes to this : but he now ^ays it was *< in the spirit of com- 
promise, as a PRETEXT to preserve the fishing privilege, and to get 
rid of" the other proposition. Subsequently, Mr. Russell assents 
to the other proposition itself, and subscribes his name to a letter 
declaring that he had no objection to it. But this too he now says 
was only in deference to the majority, and for fear that if he did 
not subscribe, the enemy would accept it. 1 he enemy, however, 
despise this equivalent, so extravagant in the eyes of Mr. Russell ; 
and no sooner is it pfiered to them than they reject it. The peace 
is concluded. The Mississippi navigation is not conceded to the 
British ; and the preservation of the fishing liberties to this nation, 
depends exclusively upon their maintaining the principle, that 
they had not been abrogated by the war. Six weeks after signing 
this treaty, Mr. Russell, still commissioned as a member of the 
mission t9 negotiate a treaty of conoin^rce with Great Britain, lia^ 
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ble every bodr to be called to a sbare in that li«0^AtkHi, «b4 t9 

the duty of maiotaining against British negotiators oar fishing Uberf 
ties, deliberately sits down add writes to bis government a long 
and learned diplomatic discourse to prove, that the fishing liberties 
were irretrievably lost ; that there was not a shadow of right to 
them remaining ; that the principle upon which he and his col- 
leagues had staked them at Ghent, was the dream of a visionary ; 
that our only title to them was a grants in the treaty of 1783 ; that 
the treaty of 1783 was a dead letter, and that the only possible ex* 
pedient for uj9 to recover them, was by offering for them an equi* 
▼alent, *'fair in its comparative value^ and just in its relative ef* 
fects ;" and, as the profoundest of all his diecoveries, reveals to 
them that this equivalent must be taken ^* wherever it might be 
found." 

This letter, Mr. Russell writes, not in cypher ; commits it to 
the ocean, before hostilities have ceased ; and exposes it in variouf 
ways to be intercepted by the enemy. It reaches, however, its 
destination, after the ratification of the peace, and just <ibout the 
time when British cruisers, stationed on the fishing grounds, wara 
all American fishing vessels not to approach within sixtt miles of 
the shoi'es. Such is the practical exposition given by the British 
government of their meaning in the indefinite notification that they 
intended to exclude us from fishing within the limits nf British so* 
vereignty :.' Slid that exposition was supported by all the historical 
public law applicable to the case, and by the most eminent writers 
upon the law of nations. The complaints of the American fisher** 
men, thus interrupted in their honest industry, and interdicted 
from the exercise of it, and the argument of Mr. Russell to dt* 
monstrate the abrogation of the treaty of 1 783 by war, and thf 
consequent discontinuance oi the fishing privilege, (as he terms it) 
must have been received about the same tim^, by the Secretary of 
State. If the argument had been as successful, as it had been la- 
boriously wrought, what a happy answer it would have supplied 
for Mr. Monroe to the complaints of the fishermen ! What a theme 
for the instructions to be given to the American minister at Lon- 
don, upon this emergency ! 

But the President of the United States and the Secretary of 
State of that day, were no converts to the doctrine of Mr. Russell ; 
Bor believers in the worthlessness of the fishing liberties. The 
minister at London was instructed to remonstrate agsdnst the inter- 
ruption of the fishermen, and to maintain the rights of the nation. 
A correspondence with the British government ensued, in which 
ttke question as to the abrogation of the treaty of 1783 was tho- 
roughly discussed. The orders to the British cruisers were partly 
disavowed, and partly countermanded. The negotiation was con- 
tinued until that of the convention of 1818 commenced, and merg- 
cf* in it. The British government never formally renounced their 
and Mr. Russell's doctrine, that the war of 1812 had abrogated the 
treaty of 17^3. As little did the government of the United States 
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f^AOtfnc^ the docitrine, that all their rights and Jihertiei, Tec<3^ifl^ 
by the treaty of 1783, were in fall force as if the war of 1812 had 
never occurred. The conflict of opinion was 'adjusted by a nevF 
article, as little liable to be abrogated, by a future war, as the treaty 
of Independence. By this article, we have expressly renoaoced 
a small portion of the liberties within the ezclusiye and limited 
territorial jurisdiction of part of the British provinces, and have 
received in equivalent an enlargement of those liberties on the 
coast and shores of Newfoundland. The substance of the contest 
has been conceded to us ; and each party has adhered to its doc*- 
trine. Now, if Mr. Russell had been charged with this negotiation 
on the part of the United States^ as, at the time when he wrote 
his letter of 1 1th February, 18)5, there was a probability that he 
might be, what would have been his situation, and how would this 
great interest of his country have stood, if when first ordered to 
remonstrate against the interruption of the Aiherican fishermen bj 
British cruisers in 1815, the British government had answered 
him by a copy of his own letter, written but six months before at 
Paris? To his own situation, perhaps, his memory may fumisk 
him a parallel, from the feelings with which on th^ 29th of April 
last, he learnt that the original of his letter had been found. But 
for the intere9t of his country^ what had his letter left him the power 
to say to the British government, in the case supposed ? For the 
maintenance of the liberties of his country, he had disabled his owa 
pen, and sealed bis own lips. He had come forth as the champiott 
of the cause of their adversary. The fisheries on the banks of 
Newfoundland, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and on the coast of 
Labrador, would have been lost to this Union ; lost, by the pre- 
varications (to use no harsher term) of a native of Massachu- 
setts. Is this, the man who charges me with infirmities of 
temper, which might have taken a course disastrous to my, country-? 



II. Right of the People of the United States to the Fishing Uberties^^ 
.. Effect of War upon Treaties^ and Treaty StipuLatmm^^PecuUar 
character of the Treaty of 1783. 

When at the negotiations of Ghent, under an express instruction 
from the government of the United States, sooner to break off the 
negotiation than to surrender the fisheries ; aAer a notification from 
the British plenipotentiaries that their government *' did not intent 
*^ to grant to the United States, gratuitously, the privileges formerly 
^' granted to them by treaty, of fishing within the limits of the Bri- 
'* tish sovereignty^ and of using the shores of the British territories, 
^' for purposes connected with the fisheries" — 1 suggested to my 
oolleagoes, as an answer to be given to that notificatioo, that all the 
f^hts and libertiesy in the fisheries, having been recognised by 
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Crfe«t Britain in the treaty of 17B3, as belonging to the people of 
the United States, none of them had been forfeited or abrogated by 
the war ; that we needed no new stipulation for their security, and 
that we should consider ourselves as much entitled to them after 
the peace, without an article concerning them ap with one ; and 
when my colleagues unanimously, so far as their signatures could 
pledge their seotimeots, united with me in asserting that principle ; 
it certainly did not enter into my dreams, that seven years after- 
wards one of those same colleagues would traduce that doctrine 
before the legislative assembly of my country, as equivalent to a 
crime of state, and denounce me in the face of the nation, as 9 
visionary dreamer for believing it. 

I first suggested it as an alternative, for an article proposed by 
another member of the mission, to be offered for a new stipulation, 
recognising again those liberties, for an equivalent recognition, of 
a similar liberty claimed by the other party, and deducible from 
the same principle-^I had no objection to that article, because it 
offered nothing but what I considered as necessarily flowing from 
the principle itself, and because , if accepted, it woujLd not only have 
secured the interest, and the liberties in question, but have pre-t 
eluded all future controversy with the adverse party concerning 
them. But as one member of the mission had raised very earnest 
objections' against the article, and as I was anxiously desirous of 
conciliating the feelings as well as of protecting the interests of 
every part of the Union, I was willing to accept the assertion of 
the principle, as a substitute for the stipulation of the article, and 
to rest the defence of the interest upon the future firmness and in^ 
telli^enee of my country. 

In the soundness of the principle itself I firmly believed and 
still believe :-^l had proposed the assertion of it before the vote 
upon the question whether Mr. Qallatin's projected article should 
be offered to the British plenipotentiaries had been taken. — It was ^ 
not then accepted, but after the vote had been taken, and a majo- 
rity of the mission had resolved to propose the article, my princi'^ 
pie was reproduced by Mr. Clay,' and by unanimous consent 
was substituted for the article which it had been determined to 
offer. ' 

The paragraph as it appears in the note of 10th November* 
1814, from Uie Ameriean to the British plenipotentiaries, signed 
by alt the members of the American mission, is as follows : 

<* In answer to the declaration made by the British plenipoten* 
^* tiaries respecting the fisheries, the undersigned^ referrii^ to what 
*^ passed in the conference of the 9th of August, can only state 
^* that they are not authorized to bring iato discussion any of the 
^* rights or liberties which the United States have heretofore en* 
*^ joyed in relation thereto. From their nature, and from the pe^r 
<^ ciiliar phar^cter of the treaty of 1783, by which they were re^ 
^^ coj;ni3ed, no further stipulation has been deemed necessary by 
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*' tbe goTernm^nt of the United States, to entitle tbem to- the fiiU 
** enjoyment of all of them*" 

As the treaty of Ghent was conclnded without any article relat- 
ing to the fisheries, the only grounds upon whiph our rights and 
liherties in them could be maintained against Great Britaift after 
the peace, were contained in the principle asserted by this para- 
graph. They rested, therefore, upon the nature of the rights and 
liberties of the people of this Union, in and to those fisheries, and 
upon the peculiar character of the treaty recognising them. What 
was the nature of those rights and liberties ? And what was the 
peculiar character of that treaty ? 

The nature of the rights and liberties, consisted in the free par- 
ticipation in a Jiihery, That fishery covering the bottom of the 
banks which surround the island of Newfoundland, the coasts 
of New-England, Nova Scotia, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
Labrador, furnishes the richest treasure and the most benefi- 
eent tribute that ocean pays to earth on this terraqueous globe— » 
By the pleasure of the Creator of earth and seas, it had been con- 
stituted in its physical nature one fishery, extending in the open seas 
around that island, to little less thau five degrees of latitude from 
the coast, spreading along the whole northern coast of this conti- 
nent, and insinuating itself into all the bays, creeks, and harbours 
to the very borders of the shores. For the full enjoyment of an 
equal share in this fishery, it was necessary to have a nearly ge- 
neral access to etery part of it^ The habits of the game which it 
pursues beipg so far migratory that they were found at different 
periods most abundant in different places, sometimes populating 
the banks and at others swarming close upon the shores. The 
latter portion of the fishery had, however, always been considered 
as the most valuable, inasmuch as it afforded the means of drying 
imd coring the fish immediately afler they were caught, which 
could not be effected upon the banks. 

By the law of nature this fishery belonged to the inhabitants of 
the' regions in tbe neighbourhood of which it was situat^. By the 
conventional law of Europe, it belonged to the European nations 
which had formed settlements in those regions. France, as the 
first principal settler in them, had long claimed the exclusive right 
to it. Qreat Britain, moved in no small degree by the value of the 
fishery itself, had made the conquest of all those regions upoq 
France, and had limited by treaty, witbiq a narrow cooipass, tbe 
right of France to any share in the fishery. Spain, upon some 
Claim of prior discovery had for some time enjoyed *a share of the 
fishery on the banks- ; but at the last treaty of peace, prior to thjB 
American revolution, had expressly renounced it. 

At the commencement of the American revolution, thereforei 
this fishery belonged exclusively to the British nation^ subject to a 
certain limited participation in it reserved by treaty stipulatioQS 
to Franccr 
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By an act of parliament, passed in the reign of Edward the sixth, 
^1547) the Newfoundland fisher}^ had been declared an unlicensed 
nshery, free to all the inhabitants of the realm, and in all the char** 
ters of the New-England colonies, the rights oi fishings^ had been 
granted, with special reservations of the right of sharing in these 
fisheries to all British subjects. The right ^' to use and exercise 
*' the trade of fishing upon the coasts of New-England, in any of 
*' the seas thereunto adjoining, or any arms, of the said seas, or 
** salt water rivers,' where they have been wont to fish," together 
with the power to use the shores, for purposes connected with the 
fisheries, was expressly granted much at large, in the last charter 
of Massachusetts Bay, as it had been in those that preceded it. 
There was a gross mistake, therefore, in the assertion that the 
king of Great Britain might have interdicted the enjoyment of these 
fisheries to the people of the province of Massachusetts Bay. It 
was their birth-right, as British subjects ; it was their special right 
as secured to them by charter ; and the British parliament it- 
self could deprive them of it, as they did, only by one of those 
acts which provoked and justified the Declaration of Independence. 
In March 1775, the British parliament, passed *< an act to restrain 
^* the trade and commerce of the provinces of Massachusetts Bay 
** and New Hampshire, and colonies of Connecticut and Rhode- 
" Island^ and Providence Plantatibn, in North America^ to Great 
** Britain, Ireland, and the British islands in the West Indies ; and 
♦' to prohibit such provinces and colonies from carrying on any 
*^ fishery on the Banks of Newfoundland, and other places therein 
*^ oientioned, under certain conditions and limitations." 

In moving for leave to bring in this bill, lord North <* supported 
** his motion by declaring, that as the Americans had refused to 
(« trade with this kingdom, it was but just that we should not suffer 
** them K> trade with any other nation. In particular, he said that 
't the fishery on the Banks of Newfoundland, and the other banks, 
<< and all the others in America, was the undoubted right of Great 
«* Britain, therefore we might dispose of them as we pleased. That 
** although the two houses had not declared all Massachusetts Bay 
*« in rebellion, they had declared, that there is a rebellion in that 
** province. It was just, therefore^ to deprive that province of its 
f^Jisheries.^^ Hansard^ s Parliamentary History, vol. 18, p. 299. 

Iq the debates upon this bill, all the abilities and all the elo- 
ij^uence of both parties in the British parliament were called forth. 
On this bill Mr. Charles Fox said, *' that this bill must have been 
^^ calculated to put an end to all that remained of the legislative 
<' authority of Great Britain over America. That it must be in- 
* ' tended to show to the colonies that there was no one branch ot 
^^ supreme authority which parliament might not abuse in such a 
<< manner, as to render it reasonable to deny, and necessary to re- 
f* sist it." Then after enumerating all their previous acts of oppres- 
sion, he added, ** but the British legislature is now to convince the 
^* Americans that this power tbas used, may be made by far the 
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^* most oppressive, and worse tban anj of those they bad hithertf 
*^ denied. He was quite satisfied, that the bill was meant for no<^ 
** thing else but to exasperate the colonies into op^n and direct 
>* rebellfon." 

Mr. fiurke! pursuing the same idea, and enlarging upon it, appHed 
to the ministry, who brought forward the bill, the passage frooi 
Macbeth : 

*' I am in blood 
'< Stept in fid far, that should I wa'de no morey 
<< Returning were as tedious a9 go o'er,'' 

He said ''that the scheme was new, and unheard of in any civil- 
*^ ized nation ; to preserve your authority by destroying your domi* 
'' nions. It was rather the idea of hostility between independent 
^ states, where one not being able to conquer another, thinks to re- 
«« duce its strength gradually, by destroying its trade and cutting otf 
"its resources." 

On the passage of the bill through the house of lords, there 
was a protest against it, signed by sixteen peers, amoqg whom are 
the names of Rockingham, Camden, and Fitzwiliiam* Among the 
reasons of this protest are the following ; 

'* Because the people of New England, besides the natural claim 
^' of mankind to the gifts of Providence on 'their own coast, are 
" specially entitled to the fishery by their charters, which have 
" never been declared forfeited' *t-^ 

" Because we conceive that the attempt which has been made to 
'* bribe the nation into an acquiescence in this arbitrary act, by 
^ holding out to them (by evidence at the bar,) the spoils of the 
*' New England fishery, worth upwards of three hundred thousand 
'^ pounds sterling a year, to be a scheme full of weakness and in- 
<< decency ; of indecency, because it may be suspected that the de- 
*' sire of the confiscation has created the guilt ; weak, because it 
*' supposes that whatever is taken from the colonies is of course to 
*' be transferred to ourselves. We may trample on the rules of 
*' justice, but we cannot alter the nature of things. <We cannot 
*' convey to Great Britain the advantages of situation which Nevr 
" England possesses for the fishery." 

But reason and eloquence were vain : the bill, styled by Mr. 
Burke '^ the grand penal bill, which passed sentence on the trade 
" and sustenance of America," was sanctioned by the then usual 
majorities of both houses of parliament ; and it is thus specially 
mentioned among the charges against George the third, io the De« 
claration of Independence : '' He has combined with others to sab* 
'^ ject us to a jurisdiction foreign to our constitution, and unacknow- 
** lodged by our laws ; giving bis assent to their acts of pretended 
** legislation— i--;/br cutting vff xmr trade rsnth all parts of ike 
« world:' 

Had Mr. Russell been a member of the Congress of 1 776, with 
what admiration would that illustrious body b^ve listened to his docr' 
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frine that ih^ British sovereign had an absohte unlimited control^ 
over the commerce and fisheries of the colonies, and that he needed 
nothing more than his maxim of mUlum tempy^ occurrit r«gt, to cut 
them off from them, laohenever and however he might think proper i 

Had Mr. Russell been prime minister of Great Britain in 1775^ 
with how much easier and speedier a process than by an act of 
parliament^ would he have cut off the commerce and the fisheries 
of the colonies. His doctrine of the royal prerogative, and his 
maxim of nuLlunt tempus occurrit regi^, iKou\d have sufficed, with 
a mere order in council to accomplish the work. 

This act of parliament continued in force during the whole war 
of the American Revolution ; and as the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was subsequent to and partly founded upon its enactment, 
when the parties came to negotiate the treaty of peace, or rather 
the preliminary articles of November, 1782, to which the whot^ 
argument applies, their situations and relative interests, claims, and 
principles, were certainly very peculiar. The whole fishery^ 
(with the exception of the reserved and limited right of France,) 
was the exclusive property of the British empire. The right to a. 
full participation in that property, belonged by the law of nature to- 
the people of New England, from their locality. Their national 
right to it as British subjects^ had, as the United States maintained, 
been tyrannically violated, but not extinguished ; and, as the other 
party to the negotiation asserted, forfeited by their rebellion, and 
lawfully taken from them by act of Parliament, the supreme su- 
perintending authority of the whole empire. It was one of thei 
questions upon which the war itself had hinged, and in the interval 
between the Declaration of Independence, and the negotiation for 
peace, it had been among the subjects of the deepest and most 
anxfous deliberations of Congress, how this great interest should be 
adjusted at the peace. In the second volume of the Secret Jour- 
nals of the Confederation Congress, recently published, it will be 
found, that from the 17th of February to the 14th of August, 1779, 
the various questions connected with this interest, formed the sub- 
ject of the most earnest and continual debates, and the numerous 
propositions upon which the yeas and nays were taken, manifestly 
show the determination with which they resolved, in no event 
whatever, to abandon the right to share in this fishery ; and the 
perplexities under which they laboured in deciding, as well whether 
it should or should not be made a sine qua non for peace, as how 
they ahoald secure the continuance of that portion of the fishery 
whicli, with the boundary line which they ultimately concluded to 
accept, would fall within the immediate territorial jurisdiction of 
the provindes to remain in British possession. 

By the third article of the preliminaries of November, 178S, and 
also by the corresponding article of the definitive treaty of 1783, 
the whole of the fishing rights and liberties were secured, and re* 
cognised^ as rights and liberties, pre-existing, and not as temporary 
grants— -4he variatioQ of the terms in the article, securing the right 
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to fish on the banka of NevifouadlaQd, io the Gulf of St; Lawrence^ 
Bed at all other places in the sea, and the liberty to fish on the coasts 
of Newfoundland and the other British provinces, arose onlj^ from 
the circumstance, that by the same act which recognised these li- 
berties, (the treaty of peace,) the territorial jurisdiction of those 
provinces, which had until then been the same with that of the other 
British colonies, became to the United States ?i foreign jurisdiction. 
The t:on.tii)uance of the fishing liberty was the great object of the 
article ; and the language of the article was accommodated to the 
severance of the jurisdictions, which was consummated by the 
came instrument. It was co-instantaneous with the severance of the 
jurisdiction itself; and was no more a grant from Great Britain, 
than the right acknowledged in the other part of the article ; or than 
the Independence of the United States, acknowledged in the first 
article. It was a continuance of possessions enjoyed before ; and 
at the same moment, and by the same act, under which the United 
States acknowledged those coasts and shores as being under a fo- 
reign jurisdiction, Great Britain recognised the liberty of the peo- 
ple of the United States to. use them for purposes connected with 
the fisheries. 

This also was the peculiar character of the treaty of 1783, in 
which our title was recognised to the rights and liberties in the 
fisheries. They had all the qualities mentioned by the authors on 
the laws of niitions, as appropriate to permanent and irrevocable 
acknowledgments : 

" Who can doubt," says Vattel, " that the pearl fishery of Bah- 
** rem and Ceylon, may not lawfully be enjoyed as property ? And 
*' though a fishery for food appears more inexhaustible, if a nation 
^* has a fishery on its coasts that is particularly advantageous, and 
** of which it may become master, shall it not be permitted to ap- 
** propriate this natural advantage to itself, as a dependence on the 
^' country it possesses ; and if there are a sufficient number of fish 
** to furnish the neighbouring nations, of reserving to itself the great 
" advantage it may receive from them by commerce ? But if, so 
** far from taking possession of it, it has once acknowledged the com- 
**mon right of other nations to come and fish there, i^ con no longer 
** exclude them from it ; it has left that fishery in its primitive free- 
** dom, at least with respect to those who have been in posseisian of it. 
** The English not having taken the advantage /rom the beginmngt 
** of the herring fishery on their coast, it is become common to them 
^ with other nations." Faitel, 6. 1, ch. 23, § 287. 

In the third article of the treaty of 1783, the liberties of the peo- 
ple of the United States in the fisheries within the British North 
American colonial junsdiction were, in the most rigorous sense of 
the words, acknowledged/rom the beginning — ^for it was by the very 
-same act, which constituted it, as to the United States, a foreign 
jurisdiction. 
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That tliia was (he UDderstanding of the artitle, bjr the Britbli go- 
ternment as well as by the American negotiators, is appat^nt to 
demonstration, by the debates in Parliament upon the preliminaoy 
articles. It was made in both Houses one of the great objecttoni 
to the treaty. In the House of Commons, lord North, the man who 
as minister in I7t5, had brought in and carried through the act for 
depriving us of the fishery, but who had now become a leader of the 
opposition, said : ** By the third article, we have, in our spirit of 
*' reciprocity, given the Americans an unlimited right to take fish 
'' of every kind on the Great Bank, and on all the other Banks of 
" Newfoundland. But this was not sufficient. We have also given 
'* them the right of fishing in the Gulf of St. Lawrence* and at all 
other places in the sea where they have heretofore enjoyed, 
through U8i the privilege of fishing. They have likewise the 
*< power of even partaking of the fishery which we still retaio« 
** We have not been content with resigning what we possessed, but 
** even share what we have left. The United States have liberty 
'* to fish on that part of the coast of Newfoundland which British 
** fishermen shall use. All the reserve is, that they are not to dry 
" or cure the same on the island. By this grant they are at liberty 
" to take our property, for which we have bo long kept possessioa 
** of the island. This is certainly a striking instance of that liberal 
*' Equity which we find is the basis of the provisional treaty ! But 
" where shall I find an instance of that reciprocity which is also set 
** forth in the preamble ? We have given the Americans the unli* 
** mited privilege of fishing on all the coasts^ bays, and creeks, of 
*' our American dominions. But where have they, under this 
** principle of reciprocity, given us the privilege of fishing on any 
" of their coasts, bays, or creeks ? I could wish such an article 
'* could be found, were it only to give a colour to this boasted rect- 
'* procity. The advantage we should derive from such an article, 
** cannot be a consideration ; for every real and positive advantage 
** to Great Britain seems to have been entirely foreign to the intent 
'* and meaning of this peace, in every particular ; otherwise I 
" should have thought it would have been the care of administra« 
" tion hot to have given without the least equivalent, that permis* 
*^ sion which they could never demand as British subjects. I am 
'' at a loss to consider how we could grant, or they could claim it» 
'' as a jight, when they assumed an independency which has sepa« 
*' rated them from our sovereignty.*' 

In this speech, the whole article is considered as an improvident 
concession of British property ; nor is there suggested the slight- 
est distinction in the nature of the grant between the right of fishing 
on the banks, and the liberty of the fishery on the coasts. 

Still more eicplicit are the words of lord Loughborough, in the 
House of Peers : *^ The fishery," says he, *' on the shores retaintid 
« by Britain^ is in the next article, not ceded, but recognised as a 
" right inherent in the Americans, which though no longer British 
'* subjects, they are to continue to enjoy unmolestid^ no right on the 
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*^ oChi^r.haDd bfeiog resenred to British subjects to apprdach flieif 
*' shores, for the purpose of fishing, id this reciprocal treaty." - 

In the replies of the ministerial members to these objections, 
there is not a word attempting to contradict them, or hinting at a 
distinction in the tenure of the title between the right and the^i- 
berty. 

Such was the nature of the rights and liberties of the people of 
the United States in the fisheries, and such the peculiar character 
ff£ the treaty of 1783, by which they had been recognised. The 
principle asserted by the American plenipotentiaries at Ghent ; dis- 
dvowed and combated by Mr. Russell, in his letter of 1 1th Febru- 
ary, 1815, and now treated by him as the dreaq^ of a visionary, 
was, that these rights and liberties, thus recognised, could not be 
forfeited by a war, and that no new stipulation was necessary to 
secure them. The whole fishery, as well without as within the 
special territorial jurisdiction, had been the common property of 
the British empire : so had been the whole territory to which it 
had been incidental. By the treaty of separation, the territory 
was divided, and two separate sovereign jurisdictions arose. The 
fishery bordered upon both. The jurisdictions were marked out 
bythe boundary line agreed upon by the second Article of the 
treaty. The fishery was disposed of in the third article. As com- 
mon property, it was- stifl to be held in common. As a possession, 
it was to be held by the people of the United States, as it had beea 
held before, it was not hke the hinds partitioned out by the same 
treaty, a corporeal possession, but in the technical language of the 
English law, an incorporeal hereditament, and iin that of the civil 
law, a right of mere Jaeultyy consisting* in the power and liberty of 
exercising a trade, the places in which it is exercised being occu- 
pied only for the purposes of the trade. Now the right or liberty 
to enjoy this possession, or to exercise this trade, could no more be 
affected or impaired by a declaration of war. than the right to the 
territory of the nation. The interruption to the exercise of it dur- 
ing the war, could no more affect the right or liberty, than the oc- 
cupation by the enenoy of territory could affect the right to that. 
The right to territory could be lost only by abandonment or renun- 
eialion in the treaty of peace ; by agreement to a new boundary 
line, or by acquiescence in the occupation of the territory by the 
enemy. The fishery liberties could be lost, only by express re- 
nunciation of them in the treaty, or by acquiescence in the princi- 
ple that they weve forfeited, which would have been a tacit renaii- 
ciation. - 

I hope it will not be deemed as assertion of infallibility, whea I 
say, that I present this argument to my country, both as to the na-^ 
ture of our rights and liberties in the fisheries, and as to the pecu- 
liar character of the treaty by which they were recognised, with » 
perfect conviction that it cannot be answered. But if I am mistakeo 
in that, sure I am, that it never has been answered, either by the 
Bfitish govenunent or by Mr* Russell, 
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If admitted, it leaves the qnedtton, whether the treaty of' 17S3 
4va8 or was not abrogated by the late war ? a mere question of use* 
less specqlatioD, or ainaXional pride. That British statesmjen and 
jurists should manifest some impatience, and seize upon any pretext 
to cause that treaty to disappear from the archives of their national 
Viuniments, is not at all surprising. That an ^American statesman 
should partake of the same anviety« is not so natural, though it 
may be traced to the same system of public I9W, by which the com- 
merce and fisheries of the colonies, before the Revolution, wers 
supposed to be held at the mere pleasure of the British crown. 
It is not necessary to deny that the treaty of 1783 was^ as a national 
compact, abrogated by the late war, so long as with the assertion 
of its being so abrogated, is not coupled the assertion that any one 
right or liberty, acknowledged in it as belonging to the people of 
Uie United States, was abrogated with it. But when the British 
government or Mr. Russell assert, that aU tl^e other rights and li« 
berties acknowledged and secnred to the United States by that 
treaty, survived its abrogation, except one portion of the property 
in the fisheries, stipulated in ontB half of one article, | say there is 
Botbing either in the oature of jthe liberty contested, or in the artiv 
cle by which it is recognised, that will warrant their distinction ; 
that the whole treaty was one cpnapact of irrevocable acknowledge 
ments, consummated by the ratification ; and that the third article 
in particular, adjusted the rights and liberties of the parties in and 
to one common property, of which neither party pou|d ever after- 
wards divest the other without his consent. 

When, therefore, the British government and Mr. Russell assert, 
that war abrogates all treaties, and every article of 0veiry treaty, 
they have yet proved nothing, for their argument ; they must pro* 
ceed to affirm, that with the abrogation of the treaty by war, all the 
rights and*' liberties recognised ii) the treaty as belonging to either 
party, are likewise abrogated. And herein lies the fallacy of their 
argument We ask them, was the (ickno7f>ledgment of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States, in the first article of the treaty of 
1783, abrogated by the war of 1812 ? Yes, says Mr^ Hussell, bu| 
the Independence of the United States rested upon their own de<r 
claration, ^nd not upon the acknowledgment of Great Britaip. W^itb 
regard to all other nations, undoubtedly our Independence rests 
^pon our own Declaration, for they never contested it. But Great 
Britain had waged a war of seven years against it, and it was by vir^ 
tne of that article of tbp tireaty alone, that she was bound to acknow* 
ledge our Independence. And this con^tituted one of the peculiar^ 
ities of the treaty of 1783. Our treaty with France, of 1 778, cont 
tained no article stipulating the acknowledgment pf our Independ* 
ence. Np such article was necessary with any nation which never 
had contested it. But with Great Britain, it was the whole object 
of that treaty t AH the other articles were merely arrangements o| 
detail and adjustments of consequences flowing from the recognitioa 
•f t|i§ fiirst )irticle» \ if tb« acknowledgment of our Jndepend^OP^i 
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in tbe first «rticle of tiie treaty of 1785« was abrogated by tbe war 
of 18)2, Arom the firi«t hour of its declaration by Congress, Great 
Britain might have treated us as rebels^ as she had done through the 
whole war of the Keyolution. 

Was tbe boundary line of the treaty of 1783 abrogated by the 
war of 1812 ? The American plenipotentiaries certainly did not 
90 consider it, when they spoke of it in one of their notes, as the 
line *^ as it now is." Nor did the British plenipotentiaries so consi* 
^r it, when they demanded the express stipulation of another line, 
by the treaty then to be concluded. They claimed it, not because 
the boundary of the treaty of 1783 was abrogated, but by the' right 
of conquest, as a cession of our territory ; and the demand was 
resisted on that ground. The articles in the treaty of Ghent, 
which refer to the boqndary line, do not renew or confirm the arti-f 
cles of the treaty of 1783, which they recite. They refer to 
them, as reference is always made to treaties in full force, and 
merely add new stipulations for ascertaining the line described by 
them, according to tbe true intent and meaning of that treaty. 

If, then, none of the rights, liberties, or possessions, recognised 
by the first and second articles of the treaty of 1783, as belonging 
to the United Stc^tes, were abrogated by the war of 1812, by what 
right, and upon what principle, could Mr. Russell consider the 
fishing liberty, recognised as belonging to them by the third article, 
to be entirely at an end^ voithout a new stipulation for its reviv^l^ 
The whole of the third article, concerning the fisheries, was as 
inuch a recognition of pre-existing rights, liberties, and . posses-* 
9tons, as the first and second articles. With regs^rd to that identi- 
cal portion of the article, which Mr. H^ssell consider^ eptjrely at 
an end, the words of lord Loughborough, which | have cited, prove 
fhat it was universally considered, at the time when tbe treaty of 
>783 was mi|de, as a recognition of existing rights, as much as all 
tbe rest. Mr. Russell says that the fishing liberty, within exclusive 
British jurisdiction, was not necessary to perfect the jurisdiction of 
the United States. What then ? It was not a perfection of juris- 
dictions, but a division of common property. The whole fishery 
)iad been the joint property of both parties. When the separatioi^ 
was to be consumtnated, it was agreed ihkt th^t property should 
still be held in common : that the people of the Unite4 States 
should continue to enjoy the right of exercising the faculty upon 
the banks and open seas, and should have the liberty of ^xercisiog 
it in iheunsettltd bays, creeks, and harbours, where they bad be- 
fore exercised it as British subjects, but which ^ere thepceforth ta 
be within a foreign jurisdiction. There is nothing in the^ import of 
the term liberty^ nothing in the limitations expressed in th^ article, 
ttothiug in the principles of English law, or of the laws of nations 
applicable to fisheries, which can warrant the pretension that this, 
paore than the rest of the article, or than any other article in the 
treaty, was a grant of privilege, revocable at the pleasure of Great 
9^^^^ o^ fprfeitab}^ b^ w^r, l^n Ri^ssell, ii) his letter, freaqentt 
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ly subBtitutes the term privilege^ for thsli of liberty, which id thcf 
word used Id the article, and the substitution is itself an indication 
of weakness in his argument. An eminent English writer marks 
the distinction between the meaning of these words, in the follow-* 
iog manner : 

" Liberty, in the general sense, is an unalienable right, which' 
*' belongs to man as a rational and responsible agent : it is not a 
" claim, for it is set above all question and all condition ; nor is it 
'* a privilege, for it cannot be exclusively granted to one being, nor 
*' unconditionally be taken away from another." 

Crahh^s English Synonymes — word right. 

Such is the purport of the word liberty, in its general sense ; 
and by the application of it in the third article of the treaty to the 
power which the Americans were to enjoy within the British juris- 
diction, to carry on the fishery, it is not to be presumed that thef 
negotiators of the treaty mistook the word, or that they used it as 
in any manner synonymous with a privilege. 

Were it then true, as Mr. Russell asserts, that war dissolves all' 
treaties, without exception, and that the treaty of 1 783 was totally 
dissolved by the war of 1812, it would not follow that the fishine 
liberty within British jurisdiction, stipulated by the third article of 
the treaty, was abrogated with it. As a liberty existing before the 
war, the right to it could not be forfeited by war. The suspension 
of its exercise during the war, could no more affect the right, tha^ 
the occupation of territory by the enemy could affect the right to 
that. 

But the doctrine itself, that war dissolves all treaties, and every 
article of every treaty, without exception, is not correct. It haa 
been very solemnly disclaimed by the United States, in the following 
terms of the 24th article of their first treaty with Prussia : 

^^ And it is declared, that neither the pretence that war dis* 
** solves all treaties, nor any other, whatever, shall be considerG4 
^' as annulling or suspending this and the next preceding article ; 
♦* but on the contrary, that the state of war, is precisely that foe 
^' which they are. provided ; and during which they are to be 99 
** sacredly observed as the most acknowledged articles in the laii 
*^ of nature or nations." 

Of this treaty. Dr. Franklin and Mr. Jefferson were two of the 
negotiators on the part of the United States, and Frederick the se^ 
cond was the sovereign with whom it was negotiated. It not only 
contradicts the doctrine that war dissolves all treaties, without ex« 
eeption, but fixes a stigma upon it as a pretence usually resorted to 
for the purpose of disguising or of palliating a violation of good 
faith. 

The pretence that war dissolves all treaties is itself a reamanl of 
(bat doctrine of the barbarous ages, that faith is not to be kept with 
enemies, and that no compact made in war is obligatory. The men 
lierp writiers upon the laws of nations^ hay^ exploded this opiniooy 
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and expressly laid it down, that all articles of a treaty made durin^^ 
war, or having in contemplation the state of war, as thaj in whicii 
they are to take effect, remain in full force, and are not^abrogated 
by war. This, therefore, constitutes a large class of articles of 
treaties which are not abrogated by war. Another class of arti- 
cles, equally privileged from such abrogation, are all executed stipu- 
lations — Cessions of territory, demarcations of boundary, acknow- 
ledgments of pre-existing riglitsand liberties, belong to this class — 
and ID it are included the first, second, and third arjticles of the 
treaty of 1783. 

All articles which have been executed, may indeed be said to be 
abrogated by the execution itself. The transaction between the 
parties is consummated. In the case of a ce&sion of territory, wbeo 
the possession of it has been delivered, the article of the treaty is 
DO longf^r a compact between the parties, nor can a subsequent war 
between them operate in any manner upon it. 

So of all articles the purport of which is the acknowledgment by 
one party of a pre-existing right belonging to another. The en- 
gagement of the acknowledging party is consummated by the'ratifi- 
cation of the treaty. It is no longer an executory contract ; but a 
perfect right united with a vested possession, is thenceforth in one 
party, and the acknowledgment of the other is in its own nature irre- 
vocable. As a bargain, the article is extinct ; but the right of the 
party in whose ftivour it was made, is complete, and cannot be af- 
fected by a subsequent war. 

A grant of a facultative right, or incorporeal hereditament, and 
specifically of a right of fishery^ from one sovereign to another, is 
an article of the same description. It is analogous to a cession of 
territory, and is in fact a partial and qualified cession. The right 
is consummated by the ratification of the treaty. The possessioq 
is vested by the exercise of the faculty. Mere war between tlie 
parties, can neither impair the right of one party nor effect the re- 
Tocatiofn of the f^rantby the other. 

So that whether the third article of the treaty of 1783 be consi- 
dered as an acknowledgment of pre-existing libertiesy or as a grant 
of them, to be exercised within British jurisdiction, it was in its 
nature permanent and irrevocable, liable, under no circumstances 
whatever, to be annulled by the wifl of Great Britain, and capable 
of being lost to the United States in no other manner than by their 
own express renunciation or tacit abandonment. 

I have already cited a passage from Vattel, to show, that when a 
nation has once acknowledged the right of other nations to share in 
^fishery within ks territorial jurisdiction, it can never afterwards 
exclude them from it without their consent, What say« he of grants 
by tireaty ? 

" Treaties, which do not relate to objects ofnpeiterated occur- 
" rence, bat to transitory, single acts, immediately consummated, 
** conventions, compacts, which are accomplished once for all, and 
'^ not by successive acts, as soon as they have received their exe« 
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" cutidn, aire (bings coDsummated and finished, if they are vidid« 
*' they have in their nature an eff'ect perpetual and irrevocable ^^-^ 
*^^ In like manner, as soon as a right is transferred by a lawful con* 
*-* vention, it no longer belongs to the state which has oeded it : 4he 
'^ affair is finished and concluded." Vatiel^h. 2, ch, 12, § 192. 

** But we mast not here confound treaties or alliances, which, 
^^ bearing the obligation of reciprocal engagements, can subsist onl^ 
'' by the continued existence of the contracting powers, with those 
'' contracts which give an acquired and consummate right indepeod* 
" ent of all mutual engagement. If, for example, a nation had 
** ceded in perpetuity to a neighbouring prince, the right of ^skery 
" in a river y or that of keeping a garrison in a fortress, this prince; 
*^ would not lose his rights, even if the nation from which he re- 
*^ ceived them, should afterwards be conquered or pass in any other 
'* manner under a foreign dominion. His rights depend not on the 
'* continued existence of that nation : they had been alienated 
*' by it, and the conqueror could take only that which belonged to 
'* itself." Felice — Commentary on Burlamaquij Part 4, c/fc. 9, § 161. 

I trust I have now sufficiently shown, either that the treaty of 
1783 was of that class of treaties which are not abrogated by a 
subsequent war, between the parties to it, or that if it was so ab- 
rogated, not one particle of the rights or liberties , stipulated or re- 
cognised in it, as belonging to the United States, was or could be 
abrogated with it, and consequently — that the conclusion of Mr. 
RusseiPs elaborate argument, that the fishing liberiy secured to 
the United Stales, by the third article, was entirely at an end^wifh^ 
out a new stipxdation for its revival^ was as unwarranted by any 
principle of the laws of nations, as it was pernicious to the liber' 
ties of his country. Equally groundless and untenable, is the opi- 
nion that by offering the stipulation in another treaty, the peculia- 
rity of its character would be lost. The peculiarity consisted as 
^ell in the nature of the liberty, as in the character of the treaty 
by which it was secured, as was expressly asserted by the Ameri- 
can plenipotentiaries ; and the same principles would have applied 
to a new stipulation then, and do apply to the new stipulation since 
made, as 'did apply to the third article of the treaty of 1783. 
When Mr. Russell says that I appeal to a class of treaties which 
are not known to exist, he only proves that it would be well for 
him to revise his studies of diplomatic and international law. 

The doctrine that all treaties and all rights, acknowledged by 
articles of treaties, are dissolved by war, has not always been held 
to be soand even by the British government. In the debates in 
parliament on the peace of Amiens, lord Auckland said — 

" He had looked into the works of all the first publicists on these 
^'subjects, and had corrected himself in a mistake,. still prevalent 
** in the minds of many, who state, in an unqualified sense, that all 
" treaties between nations aire annulled by war, and must be spe- 
*' cially renewed if meant to be in force on the return of pea€«. It 
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V M title, that ti^eaties in the nature of compacts or conceffsions, 
*' the eajoymeot of which has been interrupted by the war, and 
*^ has not been renewed at the pacification, are rendered null by 
** the war. Bat compacts not interrupted by the course and eSeti 
*' of hostilities, such as tJu regulated exercise of a fishery an the re* 
** 9pective coasts of the belligerent powers, the stipulated right of cat- 
** ting wood in a particular district, or possessing rights of territory 
** heretofore ceded by treaty y are certainly not destroyed or injured by 
" war,^' 

And again : "It is not true that oar non-renewal of the Dotch 
^* treaties will liberate the ships and vessels of that republic from 
'^ the ancient practice of striking their flag to British ships of war, 
•* in the British seas. That practice did not depend on the treaty 
"of 1784, nor even on the treaty of Breda, in 1667. Those trea- 
^* ties were only recognitions of an existing right. And the treaty of 
** 1667 expressly stated that, the Dutch nag shall be struck in such 
*' manner as the same bath been formerly observed in any time 
** whatsoever. The same remark would be found applicable to the 
*' sixth article of the treaty of 1784, by which the States General 
*' promised not to obstruct the navigation of the British subjects in 
" the eastern seas. That article was no compact or grant ; it was 
" only an acknowledgment of a pre-existing and undoubted right ; 
" and was merely meant as a notice to our merchants that they 
*^ would not be disturbed in the exercise of that right.'' 

Lastly : " He had already stated the incontrovertible principle, 
*' that treaties or compacts, the exercise of which is not interrupt- 
ed by the course of the war, remain in full effect on the return 
of peace. Our privileges in the Bay of Honduras had been given 
" in lieu of ancient and acknowledged rights in the Bay of Cam- 
*' peachy.. Those privileges having been enjoyed without disturb- 
" ance during the war, are confirmed and established. 

The earl of Carnarvon — a member of the opposition, said in the 
same debate : 

*• It has been nearly admitted by ministers, that former treaties, 
*• by the omission of renewal, are abrogated : my noble relation 
^(lord Grenville) does not go that length, but he thinks we have 
*« lost our title deeds in most cases, and has affirmed, that we have 
** thereby totally lost the gum trade. I am far from thinking any 
" of these consequences follow simply from the tacit omission of 
•' the renewals. War does not abrogate any right, or interfere 
^'^ with the right, though it does with the exercise, but such as it 
** professes to litigate by war. All the writers on the law of nations 
*^ distinctly affirm, that peace has only relation to the war which it 
^ terminates, leaving all the former relative situations of the two 
^* coantrtes as before the \var ; and that former treaties, though not 
*' expressly renewed, remain in full effect, if not expressly abro- 
** gated in the treaty of peace, or by private consent and acknow- 
**ledgment." 
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^ The lord c&flncelldr (Eldon) said Aat if by the omission of tbe 
^ mentioD of former treaties th^y were all to be considered as ab- 
** rogated, and if the public law of Europe was thus altered, he 
'* had no difficulty in saying tbat an address should be voted 4o his 
*' majesty praying that he would dismiss his present ministers from 
'* his councils foreVer. But he trusted that tbe fact was far othev- 
*' wise, and that the conduct of mitfisters deserved no such cen- 
" sure/* 

And afterwards with regard to the right Of cutting logwood in 
the Bay of Honduras i 

** Let it be held in mind, that Honduras became the rightful pro- 
*^ perty of Great Britain by conquest, and was never ceded to 
''Spain, without an acknowledgment y Ob the part of the court of 
*' Madrid, of our undoubted right to cut logwOod. In proportion 
*^ as the right of conquest was paramount to the effect of treaties, 
" in which that right was not specifically abandoned and resigned^ 
*' our right to cut logwood in the Bay of Honduras remained more 
''secure and free from challenge than it could have done if it had 
'' been mentioned in the definitive treaty." 

And in the debate in the House of Commons, speaking of thi^ 
same right of cutting logwood in the Bay of Honduras, lord Hawkes- 
bury (the present earl of Liverpool) said, 

'' The fact is, that right was ceded to us by the Spaniards in 
'* 1787, in return for some lands that we gave them on the Mus- 
'' quito Shore ; therefore it is a settlement which we possess of 
'* right, and to which the Spaniards were as much bound to refer 
'* in tbe treaty as we were ; it was, in truth, on our part no omis- 
*' sion." Hansard^s Parliamentary History^ vol. ^^^ A. D, 1802, 

The doctrine of the non-abrogation even of com w^rcta/ treaties, fay 
war, has been maintained by British statesmen and lawyers on 
many occasions. They have sometimes carried it further than 
those of other nations have been ready to admit. Thus in the de- 
bate of the House of Commons on the definitive treaty of peace of 
1783, between France, Spain, and Great Britain, Mr. Fox, al- 
luding' to the renewal in that treaty of the treaty of Utrecht ; and 
to the period of two years from the 1st of January, 1784, fixed for 
the negotiation of a treaty of commerce, said : •* Pending the nego- 
^' tiation, it was reasonable to suppose the three nations would, in 
*' commercial transactions, be bound by the treaty of Utrecht : and 
** this he imagined was the sense of the British ministers. But sup« 
posing the tmb years should expire before the new commercial 
arrangements should take place, a question would naturally arise, 
" what would, in this case, become of the treaty of Utrecht ? For 
** his partf he was of opinion that the treaty of Utrecht .would^ in such 
" a case, still remain in full force ; but he knew, on the other hand, 
*' that this had not been the opinion of the courts of Madrid and 
^"^ Versailles, the ministers of which contended, that if the negotia- 
**tions should end without producing any new commercial arrange- 
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^' flseoU^ the treaty of Ullrecbt would, in that case, be compiete!/ 
'' aDQuUed." Hanwrft Parliamentary History^ vol. 23, p. 1147. < 

In the year 1686, a treaty was conciaded between Loaia the 14th 
and James the second, regulating the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the respective subjects and possessions of France and Great 
Britain in America. It was known by the denomination of the 
Treaty of Neutrality. Two ytars after its conclusion, occurred th« 
revolution by which James was expelled from the British throne, 
and a war between the two natioiis, which terminated in 169&, by 
the peace of Ryswick. At the commencement of the next cen* 
4ury, broke out the war of the Spanish succession, which, after 
raging twelve years, closed in 1714, by the treaty of Utrecht Th^ 
treaty of neutrality had not been specifically renewed or named, 
either by the treaty of Ryawick or by that of Utrecht : yet on the. 
3d of June, 1728, the attorney and solicitor general, Yorke afid 
TcUbot, gave their official opinion that the treaty of neutrality was 
still in force, and instructions, founded upon its validity, were given 
to the governors of the British coloqies in America*. 

In 1741, commenced the war of the Pragmatic Sanction, or for the 
Austrian succession, which finished in 1748, by the peace of Aii 
la Cbapelle — five years after which, the attorney and solicitor gen- 
eral, sir Dudley Ryder, and Murray, afterwards lord Mansfield, 
gave it as their official opinion that the treaty of neutrality of 1686, 
was then yet in force. 

The same question occurred in 1765, after the close of the se- 
ven years' war, when the attorney and solicitor general, Norton and 
De Grey, gave it as their opinion that the treaty of neutrality was 
not then in force ; but the advocate general, sir James Marriott, 
gave it as his opinion that it was, and supported his opinion by an 
elaborate, ingenious, and forcible argument. 

These opinions are all to be found in the second volume of Chal- 
mers's Collection of Opinions of Eminent Lawyers, pp. 339 — 335; 
and as the result of the whole, phitty, in his Treatise on the Laws 
of Commerce and Manufactures, a work published in 1820, says ; 
'* It has been considered that a general commercial treaty, not lim^ 
*^ ited by its terms to a particular timp, is only suspended by ^ war, 
'' and, that upon the return of peace, it will tacitly reviFe, by 
'* implication, unless there be an express declaration to the con^ 
"trary.'* C bitty, p. 45.* 

By the concurrent testimony, therefore of the writers upon the 
laws of nations, and of the most eminent British statesmen and 
lawyers of the present age, the general position that war abrogates 
all treaties, and the particular inference from it^ that by the abro- 
gation of treaties, the rights or liberties stipulated in them arecon- 

* For the references to these British aHthorities, relative to the effect ofumr/ 
lipon treaties, and treaty stipislations, I have to acknowledge my obligations 
to a learned and ingenious fiiend, a^ member of the Seaate^of the United 
States, 
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sequently discontinued, are both utterly destitute of foundation. I 
bave been the more anxiously earnest in the derelopement of this 
demonstration, because the error of Mr. Russell, both as to the 
principle and its consequence, is by no means confined to htm. In 
the abore extracts it will appear, that it was entertained by lord 
Auckland himself, until called upon in the deliberations upon the 
peace of Amiens, to examine thoroughly the doctrines of the wri- 
ters on the laws of nations relating to the subject Be the opinion 
of Mr. Russell what it may, the portion of the fisheries to which 
we are entitled, even within the British terKtorial jurisdiction, is 
of great importance to this Union. To New-England it is among 
the most valuable of earthly possessions. But the whole fishery 
of the Banks, and in the adjoining seas, is at stake, upon the prin- 
ciples of Mr. Russell : by his doctrine we now hold it at the breath 
of Great Britain ; for, by a declaration of war, she can extinguish 
it forever. The foundations of the Union itself are shaken by 
this opinion. If the fisheries of New-England are held at the 
pleasure of Great Britain, one of the main purposes of the Union 
to the people of New-England is taken away. So long as Great 
Britain holds a preponderating power upon the ocean, whenever 
a war between her aud the United States may occur, this great 
interest of New-England will be the first to suffer, and in the most 
distressing manner. If, besides the endurance of this peculiar hard- 
ship which is unavoidable, New-England is to be told that her liber« 
ties in the fisheries themselves, are nothing t)ut voluntary donations 
of Great Britain, which she has a right to resume, on the first firing 
of a gun, the^vital interests of New-England are not on the same foot- 
ing of protection, by the Union, as those of its other portions. In the 
relative proportions of power and influence between the different 
sections of the country, New-England will behofd, without envy 
and without regret, her sisters of the South and of the West, rising 
to pre-eminence in wealth, population, and resources over herself. 
But never again let her be told, and least of all by one of her own 
sons, that her rights y her liberties, or her possessions, are of trifling 
or insignificant value to the nation, and that at the first sound of a 
hostile trumpet they will be abandoned to the mercy of the conx- 
mon enemy ; or surrendered to the desperate chance of a repur- 
chase for an equivalent wherever it may be found. 

In my remarks on Mr. Russelfs letter, 1 expressed the hope, 
that from the whole history of this transaction, the statesmen of this 
Union would take warning through all future time, in their conflicts 
with foreign powers never to consider any of the liberties of this 
nation as abrogated by a war, or capable of being extinguished by 
any other agency than our own express renunciation. Mr. Russell 
takes alarm at this lest the trnp/ici^ renunciation by the British of 
the right to navigate the Mississippi should not be sufficient — and 
he says, that according to me, that right is unimpaired. Mr. Rus- 
seirs conclusion, as usual, is broader than his premises. He might 
h^ve seen that the object of my remark was to give warning to the 
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^^ute^men of thia Union, neyer to permit or abet the exttogaiA- 
ment of any of our liberties, by abandonment or surrender, which 
would be tacit renunciation. It was no purpose of mine to say that 
our liberties could not be so extinguished. On the contrary, it was 
precisely because after the notification of the British plenipoteo- 
tiaries on the 9th of August, 1814, our fishing liberties would hare 
been tacitly renounced, had we quietly acquiesced in it, that 1 4eem- 
ed the counter notification in the note of 10th November, or a new 
stipulation in the treaty indispensable to save those liberties from 
extinction. It was precisely because Mr. Russell had not onlj 
been prepared to surrender them, but so eager to prove them al- 
ready extinct, that I thought it necessary to give this warning to the 
statesmen of my country, never hereafter to follow his example. 
It was that counter notification, which saved our liberties (and oar 
rights too) in the fisheries. Had the negotiation with Great Bri- 
tain since the peace, been for the repurchase of liberties acknow- 
ledged by ourselves to be extinct, a very different equivalent mast 
have been given for them, from the naked right of navigating the Mis- 
sissippi. The liberties of this Union will never be capable of being 
extinguished otherwise than by express renunciation, so long as the 
public servants to whom the defence and protection of them may 
be committed, are duly determined never to surrender them by io^ 
plication. The incapacity of surrender is not in the liberty itself, 
but in the soul of its defe^iders. 

As to the right of th9 British to the navigation of the Mississippi, 
they have not only renounced it, by their concurrence with Mr. 
, Russell that the treaty of 1783 was abrogated by the war, but by 
stipulating a new boundary line, which cuts them off from ail claim 
tp territory upon the river, without reserving the right to its navi- 
gation. They have abandoned both the grounds of their claim to 
it — :territorial contiguity and treaty stipulation ; and an effectaai 
guard against it, more effectual indeed than any renunciation, is that 
while they have no territory upo^ its b.orders, they never can have 
any interest in reviving it. Their very advancing any claim to it 
at Ghent, was an inconsistency with their doctrine that the treaty of 
1783 was abrogated by the war, and as they really had no interest 
worth a straw in the claim, they finally abandoned it, to redeem 
their consistency. They, like Mr. Russell, were willing enough to 
adopt one principle tpr operation upon their own claims and its op- 
posite principle, to affect the claims of their adversary ; but as the 
object of their claim was of no real value, they finally preferred to 
abandon their claim, rather t^an formally tq renpunce their doc- 
trine. 

But there is one object which to Mr. Russell, as a member of 
Congress, seems to present matter for very serious consideration. 
If the navigation downwards of the Mississippi, by British subjects, 
with merchandise on which the duties have been paid, and subject 
to all the custom-house regulations, is a power of such tremendous 
xsonsequence to the UnioB^ and especially to the unamending inbsy 
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bitants of the Western Country ; if it surrenders them all to British 
smaggiere, British emissaries, and the tomahawk of the Indian sa- 
Ti^e, why has it never been prohibited by law ? How has the arm 
of the Union been palsied ? Why has the guardian and protecting; 
power of the national government so long slumbered ? There was 
nothing proposed to be stipulated by the offer made to the British 
plenipotentiaries on the first of December.^ 1814, which British sub- 
jects do not at this hour possess, and have never ceased to enjoy, 
without any stipulation whatsoever. By the act of Congress admitting 
the Stiate of Louisiana into the Union, It is provided '* that it shall be 
** taken as a condition upon which the said State is incorporated in 
'' the Union, that the river Mississippi, and the navigable rivers and 
*^ waters leading into the same, and into the Gulf of Mexico, shall be 
'< common highwaysy and forever free, as well to the inhabitants of 
'* said State aa to the inhabitants of other States, and the territories 
'* of the United States, without any tax, ^uty, impost, or toll, there- 
*' for, impose^ by the said State." That which is a common high- 
way, free to all the citizens of the United States, by this act, and by 
the constitution of the State of Louisiana, is in point of fact equally 
free to alj foreigners at peace with the United States, and conse- 
quently to British subjects. It can be prohibited only by law, and 
no such law is in existence. 

It wrill be observed that the right of navigation offered by Mr» 
Gallatin's proposal, was only that of descending the river, from its 
souroe to the ocean. It did not bind us to admit thepa to a right of 
ascending the river, from the sea, or to allow their vessels to pass 
above the first port of entry in the river. 

It remains only to be shown, that the estimates of Mr. Russell, 
with r^ard to the value of the fishing liberties, are as erroneous, as 
bis opinions with regard to our title to them are incorrect. 
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III. Fishing L&trtkt — iheir Value. 

Of all the errors id Mr. Rosseirs letter of lUh Febrdary, 18I&, 
t6the Secretary of State, there is none more eittraordinary in its 
character, or more pernicious in its tendency, than the disparaging 
estimate which he holds forth of the 7>alue of the liberties in the 
fisheries, secured by the treaty of 1783, and, as he ^ould inaintatn» 
extinguished, by the war of 1812. Not satisfied With maintaining 
in the face of his own signatures at Ghent, the doctrine that all right 
to them had been irredeemably ejctinguisbed by the war ; not con- 
tented with the devotion of all his learning and all his ingenuity, to 
take from his country the last and only support of ri^ht upon which 
this great interest had, by himself and his colleagues, been left at 
the conclusion of the peace to depend ; not ashamed of urging the 
total abandonment of a claim, at that very time in litigation, and of 
which he was himself one of the official defenders, he has exhausted 
his powers, active and meditative, in (he effort to depreciate the 
vtdue of those possessions, which, while committed to his charge, 
he was so surprisingly intent upon relinquishing forever. 

His first attempt in this patriotic career, is to represent this in- 
terest aa a merely sectional and very trifiing concern, brought in 
oonflict at Ghent with another but a much greater and deeper inte- 
rest of a different section of the'Union. 

His next endeavour is to represent it as an exclusive interest of a 
few individuals, the mere accommodation of a few fishermen, annu- 
ally decreasing in number. 

And, finally, he degrades the value of the object itself, by affirm- 
ing that the fogs in the high northern latitudes prevented the efiectoal 
euringof the fish, and that this liberty was totdlly unnecessary to us 
for subsistence or occupation, and afforded in no way, (in the du* 
plicate he says in uohonest way,) any commercial facility or political 
advantage. 

It is scarcely possible to render a greater disservice to the peo- 
ple of this Union, than in their controversies with foreign power^, 
to. array the interests of one section of the Union against those 6f 
another. On no occasion can this be so dangerous as when the 
power, with whom the negotiation is held, has the purpose of wrest- 
ing from us the enjoyment of such a possession, the immediate in- 
terest of which is confined to one section ; and I confidently affirm, 
that never since the existence of the United States as an independ- 
ent nation, has there been an emergency upion which there was'less 
reason for flinging into the discussion this torch of dissension, than 
at the negotiatioiN>f Ghent The aim of the enemy was at the fish-* 
eries. His object was to deprive us of ikem. The American ple- 
nipotentiaries were instructed not to surrender them. What more 
could the enemy desire, than to excite within the American mitrsion 
itself, a sectional interest adverse to that of the fisheries ? He did 
so ; and so far as Mr. Russell dared to indulge bis disposition, most 
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^Q€ceiafany* Had Mr. Russell been in the mission of Great Bri^ 
taiQ instead of that of the United States, he conld not have perfovm- 
ed a more zealous and acceptable service, than by maintaining the 
doctrines of his letter of llth February, 1815. As to the object 
at issue, it was their argument that he urged. As to the spirit he 
excited, it was tkeir interest he was promoting. Excellent indeed 
would have been the account to which they would have turned 
their right of navigating the Mississippi, if, at the very moment while 
they disclaimed it, they could have obtained lor its renunciation, 
that of these United States to their fishing liberties. Besides the 
immense disproportion of what they would have gained by the ex- 
change, they would have planted in the heart of the Union, a root 
of bitterness which never could have been plucketi up but with 
its blood. Had the fisheries been surrendered — when the people 
of New-England came to inquire where were their liberties in 
tbem, and how they had been lost ? what would their feelings have 
been to be told — they were lost, that we might gain the right offer* 
bidding British subjects from descending the Mississippi river in 
boats ? With what human endurance would they have heard it said, 
We have lost nothing, upon the whole. You, indeed, have lost 
your fisheries — but we have acquired the right of interdicting aH 
Englishmen from travelling a highway in the Western Country «-«^ 
It was not in the power of man to devise an expedient better suited 
to detach the afiections of the people of New-England from the 
Uoion» or to ill their bosoms with heart-burning and jealousy 
against the people of the West. 

I have already shown that the importance which Mr. Russell 
strains to the utmost all his faculties to give to this British right of 
navigating the Mississippi, is all founded upon a mis-statement of 
what it was* He begins by saying that it would be absurd to 9up* 
pose that the article meant no more than what it expressly purport- 
ed to mean ; and then he infers that it would have been understood 
to mean the same thing as the third article of the treaty of 17^4 ; 
and as the free access^ both of intercourse and of trade with the In- 
dians within our tf^rritoriea, which that had given to the British, had 
caused inconveniences lo us, which had been mentioned in the in- 
structions of 15th April, 1813, he infers that all the same e^ls 
would have flowed from the continuance of their right to navigate 
the Mississippi. No such inference could have been drawn from 
the article* The article was precisely what it purported to be,^ncl 
no move ; and if, under colour of it, British subjects had ever at-" 
tempted to give it a greater extension, it would always have been 
entirely in the power of the American government to control them. 

It is the first common-place of false and sophistical reason- 
ing, to mis-stale the .question in discussion ; and Mr. Russell, after 
making this, without reason or necessity, a question of one sectional 
interest against another, changes the nature of the question itself, 
for the double purpose of magnifvin^ the Western, and of diminish'' 
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ing the EaBtern interest, which he has brought Iq conflict with each 
other. 

I have shown that the proposal actually made to the British pie* 
nipotentiaries, was, by the admissioo of Mt. Russell himself, stf 
worthless, that it was nothing that they could accept ; as in fact it, 
was not accepted by them. Let us now see what was the value of 
this fishery ; this *' doubtful accommodation of a few fishersneny 
annually decreasing in number." 

From the tables in Dr. Seybert^s Statistical Annals, it will bcr 
seen that in the year 1807, there were upwards of seventy thou- 
sand tons of shipping employed in the cod fishery alone ; and that 
in that and the four preceding years, the exports from the United 
States of the proceeds of the fisheries, averaged three millions of 
dollars a year. There was indeed a great diminution during the 
years subsequent to 1807, till the close of the war— certainly not 
voluntary, but occasioned by the state of our maritime relations 
with Europe, by our own restrictive system, and finally by th^ 
war. But no sooner was that terminated, than the fisheries >eviv- 
«d, and in the year 1816, the year after Mr. RusselPs letter was 
written, there were again upwards of sixty-eight thousand tons, 
employed in the cod fishery alone. From Dr. Seybert^s state- 
ments, it appears further, that in this Occupation the average of sea- 
men employed is of about one man to every seven tons of shipping, 
so that these vessels were navigated by ten thousand, of the bar- 
diest, most skilful, soberest, and best mariners in the world. — 
** Every person (says Dr. §eybert,) on board our fishing vessels, 
'^ has an interest in common with his associates ; their reward de- 
'> pends upon their industry and enterprise. Much caution is ob- 
'« served in the selection of the crews of our fishing vessels : iti>fteR 
'' happens that every individual is connected by blood, and the 
*< strongest ties of friendship. Our fishermen are remarkable for 
'* their sobriety and good conduct, and they rank with the most 
<' skilful navigators.'^ 

Of these ten thousand men, and of their wives and children, the 
cod fisheries, if f may.be allowed the expression, were the daily 
bread — ^their property— their subsistence. To how many thou- 
sands more were the labours and the dangers of their lives subser- 
vient ? Their game was not only food and raiment to themselves^ 
but to millions of other human beings. 

TherB is soinething in the very occupation of fishermen, not 
only beneficent in itself but noble and exalted in the qualities of 
which it requires the habitual exercise. In common with the cuU 
tivators of the soil, their labours contribute to the subsistence of 
mankind, and they have the merit of continual exposure to danger, 
superadded to that of unceasing toil. Industry, frugality, patience, 
perseverance, fortitude, intrepidity, souls inured to perpetual con- 
flict with the elements, and bodies steeled with unremitting action, 
ever grappling with danger, and familiar ivith death: these are 
the properties to which the fisherman of the ocean is formed by 





the daily labours of his life. These are the properties for which 
he who knew what was in man, the Saviour of mankind, sought 
his first, and found his most faithful, ardent, and undaunted disci* 
pies among the fishermen of his country. In the deadliest rancours 
of national wars, the examples of latter ages have been frequent 
of exempting, by the common consent of the most exasperated ene- 
mies, fishermen from the operation of hostilities. In our treaties 
with Prussia, they are expressly included among the classes of men 
*' whose occupations are for the common subsistence and benefit of 
mankind ;^^ with a stipulation, that in the event of war between 
the parties, they shall be allowed to continue their employment 
without molestation. Nor is their devotion to their country less 
conspicuous than their usefulness to their kind. While the hunts- 
man of the ocean, far from his native land, from his family, and 
his fire-side, pursues at the constant hazard of life, his game upon 
the bosom of the deep, the desire of his heart, is by the nature of 
his situation ever intently turned towards his home, his children, 
.and his country. To be lost to them gives their keenest edge to his 
fears ; to return with the fruits of his labours to them is the object of 
all his hopes. By no men upon earth have these qualities and disposi- 
tions been more constantly exemplified than by the fishermen of 
New-England. From the proceeds of their '' perilous and hardy 
industry,'* the value of three millions of dollars a year, for five 
years preceding 1808, was added to the exports of the United 
States. This was so much of national wealth created by the fish- 
ery. With what branch of the whole body of our commerce was 
this interest unconnected ? Into what artery or vein of our politi- 
cal body did it not circulate wholesome blood ? To what sinew of 
our national arm did it not impart firmness and energy ? We are 
told they were ** annually decreasing in number :" Yes ! they had 
lost their occupation by the war ; and where were they during the 
war ? They were upon the ocean and upon the lakes, fighting the 
battles of their country. Turn back to the records of your revo- 
lution—ask Samuel Tucker, himself one of the number ; a living 
example of the character common to them all, what were the fish- 
ermen of New-England, in the tug of war for Independence ? Ap- 
peal to the heroes ot all our naval wars — ask the vanquishers of 
Algiers and Tripoli — ask the redeemers of your citizens from the 
chains of servitude, and of your nation from the humiliation of 
annual tribute to the barbarians of Africa — call on the champions 
of our last struggles with Britain— ask Hull, and Bainbridge, ask 
Stewart, Porter, and Macdonough, what proportion of New-England, 
fishermen were the companions of their victories, and sealed the 
proudest of ourr triumphs with their blood ; and then listen if you 
can, to be told, that the «»^<?ndtng^ citizens of the West were not 
at all benefited by the fishing privilege, and that the few fisher- 
men in a remote quarter, were entirely exempt from the danger* 

But we are told also that " by far the greatest part of the fish 
taken by our fishermen before the present war, was caught in the 
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open sea, or upon our own coasts, and cured on our own sliore^.-'^ 
This assertion is, like the rest, erroneous. 

The shore fishery is carried on in vessels of less than twenty tons 
burthen, the proportion of which, as appears by Seybert's Statisti- 
cal Annals, is about one seventh of the whole. With regard to 
the comparative value of the Bank, and Labrador fisheries, I sub- 
join hereto, information collected from several persons, acquainted 
with them, as their statements themselves will show in their mi- 
nutest details. 

At an early period of the negotiation, I had been satisfied, tliat 
the British plenipotentiaries would not accept the renewal of the 
8th article of the treaty of 1783, (the Mississippi navigation) as an 
equivalent for the renewal of the thirds (the fisheries.) In the 
correspondence which followed their notification at the first con- 
ference, that their government did not intend to grant the former 
fishing liberties without an equivalent, they had even dropped 
their claim fi}r an article renewing their right of navigating the 
Mississippi, until we met their pretension that the fisheries had 
been forfeited by the war, which we first did in our note of the 10th 
of November, 1814. The principle upon which I had always re- 
lied, was, that the rights and liberties recognised in the 3d article 
of the treaty of 1783» had not been abrogated by the war, and 
would remain in full force after the peace, unless we should re- 
nounce them expressly by an article in the treaty, or tacitly by 
acquiescing in the principle asserted by the British plenipotentia- 
ries. There was a period durir^g the negotiations, when it was 
probable they might be suspended, until the American commis* 
sioners could receive new instructions from their government. 
After the peace was signed I was nware that the question relating 
to the fiisheries, must become a subject of discussion with the Bri- 
tish government ; and I had been previously infonned by the Se- 
cretary of State, that if the negotiation should result in the con- 
clusion of peace, it was the President's intention to nominate me 
for the subsequent mission to Great Britain. I felt it, therefore, 
to be peculiarly my duty to seek the best information that 1 coald 
obtain, in relation both to the rights and liberties in the fisheries, 
as recognised in the treaty of 1783, and to their value. The fol- 
lowing are extrapts of two letters written by me from Ghent^ to one 
of the negotiators of the treaty of 1783. By attending to the dates 
it will be seen, that the first of them was written three days before 
the first proposal by Mr. Gallatin, of the article relating to the 
Qlississippi and the fisheries, and the second, two days after the 
signature of the peace. 

Ghent, 27th October, l8l4. 

'* My dear sir : The situation in which I am placed, often brings 
to my mind that in which you were situated in the year 1782, and 
I will not describe the feelings with which the comparison, or I 
might rather say, the contrast affects me. I am called to support 
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the same interests, and in many respects the same identieal points 
and questions. The causes in which the present war originated, 
and for which it was on our part waged, will scarcely form the most 
insignificant item in the negotiation for peace* It is not impress- 
ment and unalienable allegiance, blockades and orders in council, 
colonial trade and maritime rights, or belligerent and neutral colli- 
sions of any kind that form the subjects of our discussion. It is the 
boundary, the fisheries, and the Indian savages. 

** It is nothing extraordinary but a strong evidence of the real 
character of the contest in which we are engaged, that the most 
offensive and inadmissible of the BHtish demands are pointed 
against the State of Massachusetts. It is a part of her territory 
of which they require the cession^ and it is the fisheries of her 
citizens which they declare themselves determined no longer to 
allow. It is not the general right to the fisheries which they con- 
test, but the liberty of fishing and of drying fish within their juris- 
diction, stipulated in the 3d article of the peace of 1783. For my 
own part, I consider the whole article as containing parts of the 
general acknowledgment of our Independence, and therefore, as 
needing no renewal by any future treaty. But as the subject will 
certainly come under the consideration of the government of the 
United States, they will bave time to give instructions founded upon 
their view of it, before any peace can be concluded. There is no 
doubt, whenever the negotiation is resumed, that this point will be- 
come again a subject for discussion. If there is among your papers 
relating to the negotiations of peace in 1 782 and 1 783, any infor- 
mation tending to elucidate the third article of those treaties which 
you can communicate to me, it may perhaps serve a valuable pur- 
pose to the public. And as this letter contains more than I should 
at this moment think myself warranted to communicate even to 
you, but for the particular motive which occasions it, I must re-- 
quest of you to consider it as entirely confidential. 

<< Ghent, 26th December, 1814. 
** My dear sir : I transmited by Mr. Hughes a duplicate of my last 
letter to you, dated 27th October, which 1 still entreat you to an- 
swer, if lam destined to a longer continuance in Europe, and upon 
which I ask all the advice and information which it may be in your 
power to bestow. It relates principally to the subject of the great- 
est difficulty we have had in the negotiation, and that, which of all 
others, is \eh in the state the most unsatisfactory to us and particu- 
larly to me. It has been now for a full month ascertained, that 
unless new pretensions on the part of Great Britain were advanced, 
a treaty of peace would be signed ;' but it was not until last Thurs- 
day that I ceased to doubt whether it would receive my signature. 
The British plenipotentiaries had declared to us at the outset of 
the negotiation, that it was not the intention of the British govern- 
ment to grant to the people of the United States in future the li- 
berties of fishing, and drying, and cnring fish within the exclcisivp 
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British jurisdictioD mth&tU an equivalent* There is, ita yon wseA 
remember, in the third article or the treaty of 1783, a diversky^yf 
expression by which, the general fisheries oo the Banks are 9C' 
knowledged as our rights but these fishing privileges within /the 
British jurisdiction, are termed liberties^ The British govero- 
ment consider the latter as franchises forfeited ip30 facto by the 
war,, and declared they would not grant them anew withoat an equi- 
valent. Aware that by this principle they, too, had forfeited their 
right to navigate the Mississippi, recognised in the same treaty of 
1783, they now demanded a new provision to secure it to them agaan. 

** We were instructed not to 8u£fer our right to the fisheries to be 
brought into discussion ; we had no authority to admit any discri- 
mination between the first and the last parts of the third article of 
the treaty of 1783. No power to ofier or agree to an equiTalent 
either fi)r the rights or the liberties. I considered both as stand- 
ing on the same footing : both as the continuance of franchises al- 
ways enjoyed, and the difference in the expressions only as arisiDg 
from the operation of our change from the condition of British 
subjects to that of a sovereign people, upon an object in one part of 
general, and in the other of special, jurisdiction. The special ja- 
risdiction had been that of our own sovereign : by the revokitioB 
and the treaty of peace, it became a foreign, butstill remained a 
special, jurisdiction. By the very same instrument in which we 
thus acknowledged it as a foreign jurisdiction, we reserved to our- 
selves with the full assent of its sovereign, and without any limitation 
of time or of events, the franchise which we had always enjoyed 
while the jurisdiction had been our own. 

'* It was termed a liberty because it was a freedom to be enjoyed 
within a special jurisdiction ; the fisheries on the Bai^s were 
termed rights because they were to be enjoyed on the ocean, the 
common jurisdiction of nil nations ; but there was nothing in the 
terms themselves and nothing in the article or in the treaty imply- 
ing an intention or expectation of either of the contracting parties, 
that one, more than the other, should be liable to forfeiture by a 
subsequent war. On the maturest deliberation I still hold this ar- 
gument to be sound, and it is to my mind the only one by which 
our claim to the fisheries within British jurisdiction can be main- 
tained. But aflter the declaration made by the British government, 
it was not to be expected that they would be converted to this 
opinion without much discussion, which was forbidden to us, and 
the result of this must have been very doubtful upon minds at ail 
times inclined, and at this time most peculiarly prone, rather to 
lean upon power than to listen to reason. We stated the general 
principle in one of our notes to the British plenipotentiaries, as 
the ground upon which our government deemed no new stipulatioB 
necessary to secure the. enjoyment of all our rights and liberties 
in the fi.<jheries. They did not answer that part of our note; hot 
when they came to ask a stipulation for the right of British subjects 
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to ftaYigate the Mfssistippt, we objected, tbat by our constroctioo 
of the treaty of 17^3, it was unnecessary. If we admitted their 
oQiistruction of that treaty* so as to give them a new right to the 
navigation, they must give us an equivalent for it We offered 
an article recognising the continuance of the rights on both sides ; 
this offer met, however, with very great opposition among our- 
selves — ^for there were two of us against making it, and who thought 
the naviga^on of the Mississippi incomparably more valuable t^ui 
the contested part of the fisheries. Not so did the British govem-> 
ment think ; for they, instead of accepting it, offered us an article 
stipulating to negotiate hereafler for an equivalent to be given by 
Great Britain for the right of navigating the Mississippi, and by the 
United States for the liberties of the fisheries^within British juris- 
diction. This was merely to obtain from us the formal admission 
that both the rights were abrogated by the war. To that admission 
I was determined not to subscribe. The article was withdrawn 
last Thursday by the British plenipotentiaries, who accepted our 
proposal to say nothin^g in the treaty about either, and to omit the 
tirtide by which they had agreed that our boundary west from the 
Lake of the Woods should be the 4^th parallel of north latitude. 
They at the same time referred again to their original declaration, 
that the fisheries within British jurisdiction would not hereafter be 
granted without an equivalent. It is evident that it must be the 
suljgect of a future negotiation'. The only thing possible to be done 
now, was to preserve our whole claim unimpaired, and with that I 
consented to^sign the treaty. ' 

** As a citizen of Massachusetts, I felt it to be most peculiarly my 
duty not to ab^don any one of her rights, and I would have refused 
to sign the treaty had any one of them been abandoned : but it was 
impossible to force a stipulation in favour of the fisheries ; and for 
a temporary possession of Moose Island, merely until it shall be as* 
certained whether it belongs to her or not, we could not think of 
continuing the war. 

" My colleagues propose to leave Europe about the first of 
April, in the Neptune, which is waiting for them at Brest. I have 
great satisfaction in saying, that our harmony has been as great and 
constant, as perhaps ever existed between five persons employed 
together upon so important a trust. Upon almost all the important 
questions, we have been unanimous. J. Q,. A.'* 

The information requested in these letters was collected, and 
transmitted to me, and received at London in the summer of 18]5« 
The material parts of it are contained in the following papers, the 
first of which is from a letter of James Lloyd, Esq. to my corres- 
pondent, and is now published with Mr. Lloyd's permission. It 
was written ia consequence of the communication to him of the 
above letter from me, and, as will be seen by its date, within four 
wee^s after that of Mr. Russell's letter to Mr. Monroe from Paris, 
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<< Boston, 8th March, 1819. 

*' Sir : Id a former note, retarning the letter with which yoQ 
had so obligingly favoured me, I had the honour to offer you my 
congratulations on the termination of the war, without waiting to 
know what were the grounds of the treaty which concluded it ; 
because, from the tenor of the previous correspondence, and my 
personal knowledge of nearly all the commissioners, I felt a reli- 
ance that the arrangement would not be a dishonourable, although 
I acknowledge my rejoicing was mingled with fear least it should 
be, at least in some points, a disadvantageous, one ; and this expres- 
sion of feeling I volunteered with the more readiness, as the intelli- 
gence was received at a moment when the national character had 
been splendidly illustrated by the recent achievement at New- 
Orleans. 

<' But I greeted the occurrence with smiles^ principally not be- 
cause I expected it would bring or restore to us all the benefits we 
possessed under former treaties, but because I saw no chance, but 
from this source, of happier prospects for the future. It was not, 
however, the storm that howled along the lakes, or upon the sea- 
board, that created the apprehension of an instant for the fate of the 
contest, but it was the hidden fire that was rumbling within our own 
bosoms, and which, under the continuance of the war, would, I be- 
lieve, have made our country the theatre of domestic convulsions, 
as well as of foreign warfare, and perhaps from its effects have of- 
fered up some parts of it as no very difficult prey to the mercy of 
the enemy. 

<« On this head, I know, sir, you had better hopes, and thought 
differently from me ; and I have now only to say, I am glad the ex- 
periment has never come to issue. 

'' As the price of the purchase of an escape from evils portentous 
as these, I considered it as probable that the English government 
might claim from us the contested eastern islands, and interdict all 
trade between us and her colonial possessions ; and possibly still 
further, that she would endeavour to extort from us the coast fishe- 
ries around her own shores ; for, on the magnanimity or friendship 
of Great Britain, or of any other nation, in matters of interest, I 
confess I never had the ability to lash my imagination into any sort 
of dependence ; but I did also cherish the belief that none of our 
essential or important rights or liberties would be diminished or sur- 
rendered. Of the latter, the one of the greatest consequence in 
reference to its intrinsic value, and as derived from discovery and 
possession, and confirmed by a formal treaty stipulation, is unques- 
tioiiably that to which you have referred — the coast fisheries on the 
shores of the British possessions in North America. 

*' These fisheries, as most advantageously secured to the United 
States by the treaty of 1783, and made at the time, as I have always 
understood) a sine qua non of that treaty, offer an invaluable fund 
of wealth and power to our country ; one which has never been 
duly attended to, nor justly appreciated, but which, if continued 
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^nd improved, was destined to grow with our growth aod strengthen 
with our strength. 

*^ The prosecution of these coast and bay fisheries, although it 
had already become extremely advantageous, had undoubtedly 
reached, in a very small degree, the extension and importance it 
was capable of attaining. The unsettled state of the commercial 
world for the past twenty years, and the more alluring objects of 
mercantile enterprise which such a state of things evolved, seemed, 
in point of immediate consideration and attention, to throw these 
fisheries into the back ground ; but still, until first checked by the 
system of embargoes and restrictions, and finally stopped by a de- 
claration of war, they were silently, but rapidly, progressing, and 
reaching an importance which, though generally unknown to our 
country and its statesmen, had become highly alarming to the go- 
vernments and more wealthy merchants of the provinces, and was 
beginning to attract the attention and jealousy of the cabinet of 
Great Britain towards them. 

" The shores, the creeks, the inlets of the Bay of Fundy, the Bay 
of Chaleurs, and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the Straits of B^llisle, 
and the Coast of Labrador, appear to have been designed by the 
God of Nature as the great ovarium offish ; — the inexhaustible re- 
pository of this species of food, not only for the supply of the Ame- 
rican, but of the European continent. At the proper season, to 
catch them in endless abundance, little more of effort is needed than 
to bait the hook and pull the line, and occasionally even this is not 
necessary. In clear weather, near the shores, myriads are visible 
and the strand is at times almost literally paved with them. 

** All this was gradually making itself known to the enterpi^ise 
and vigilance of the New-England fishermen, and for a few seasons 
prior to the year 1808, the resort to this employment had become 
an object of attention, from the Thames, at New-London, to the 
Schoodic ; and boats and vessels of a small as well as a larger size, 
were flocking to it from all the intermediate parts of the United 
States. In the fishing season, at the best places for catching the 
cod, the New-England fishermen, I am told, on a Sunday, swarmed 
like flies upon the shores, and that in some of these years, it pro- 
bably would not make an overestimate to rate the number of vessels 
employed in this fishery, belonging to the United States, at from 
1600'to 2000 sail, reckoning a vessel for each trip or voyage, and 
including the larger boat fishery ; and the number, if the fisheries 
were continued, would shortly be still further and very greatly ex- 
tended. 

•' The nursery for seamen, the consequent increase of power, 
the mine of wealth, the accumulation of capital, (for it has been 
justly observed, that he who draws a cod fish from the sea, gives a 
piece of silver to his country,) the effect upon the trade and cus- 
tom of Great Britain, and the corresponding advantages to the 
United States, of which the enlargement of such an intercourse 
was susceptible, (for the stock of ^h appears inexhaustible,) you 
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are much better able to conceive than I am to describe ; bnt I with 
pleasure point them anew for your consideration, as on many ac- 
counts presenting one of the most interesting pablic objects to which 
it can be /directed. 

Lucrative, however^ and imposing in its individual and national 
bearings, as this fishery was and was to become, it was little known 
to the-leading men of our country, and little spoken of by others, 
even in Massachusetts, or among tho^e who were actually engaged 
in it, and a knowledge of its existence in any thing like its real 
extent, or future capability, was perhaps confined to not mare than 
half a dozen heads, (if so many,) in the whole of the Southera and 
Western, and even Middle divisidns of the Union. 

^^ The causes of its value and importance not being a matter of 
great notoriety here, are. obvious ; it was an employment not only 
in the fishery, but in many instances undoubtedly in trade^ with 
the British inhabitants ; those who were engaged in it made no un- 
necessary promulgations of their employment, while the poorer in- 
habitants of the provinces, tasting equally its sweets and advan- 
tages, were alike disposed to keep silence with regard to it ; but not 
so situated were the provincial governments, and the more wealthy 
of the merchants of the sea-port towns. They had become highly 
alarmed at the expansion of this fishery and trade ; jealous of its 
progress and clamorous at its endurance ; they, therefore, of late 
years, have repeatedly memorialized the government in England, 
respecting the fisheries carried on by the Americans, while the 
whole body of Scottish adventurers, whose trade both in imports 
and exports, and control over the inhabitants it curtailed^ have 
tui^ned out in full cry and joined the chorus of the colonial govern- 
ments in a crusade against the encroachments of the infidels, the 
disbelievers in the divine authority of kings, or the rights of the 
provinces, and have pursued their objects so assiduously that at 
their own expense^ as I am informed from a respectable source, in 
the year 1807 or 8, they stationed a watchman in some favourable 
position near the Straits of Canso,. to count the number of American 
vessels which passed those straits on this employment ; who re- 
turned nine hundred ai)d thirty-eight as the number actually ascer- 
tained by him to have passed, and doubtless many others, during 
the night or in stormy or thick weather, escaped his observation ; 
and soi^e of these addressers have distinctly looked forward with 
gratification to a state of war, as a desirable occurrence, which 
would, byjts existence, annul existing treaty stipulations, so inju- 
rious, as they contend, to their interests and those of the nation. 
With what degree of correctness this expectation has been eoter- 
tained, the future must determine ; but unfortunately these mur- 
murs and complaints reached England, and were industriously cir-* 
culated about the time that our restrictive measures awakened an 
unusual and critical attention to the commercial connection between 
the two countries, and probably the valu^ and importance of this 
branch of it is now at least as fully understood and appreciated oa 
the eastern ^s on the western side of the Atlantic^ 
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** Carried away by first impressions, a large part of mankind be^* 
come not unfrequently the dupes of misconception, and adhere to 
their opiDions with a pertinacity proportioned to the time they hare 
entertained them. From a source something like this, it has been, 
and is generally, I might almost say, universally, believed, by the 
mass of our countrymen, that the right of fishing on the Banks of 
Newfoundland, or as it is properly called, the Grand Bank, was the 
great boon acquired, as it respected the fisheries, by the treaty of 
1783, whife unquestionably the fisheries on the Banks of New- 
foundland no more belonged exclusively in possession or the right 
of control either to Great Britain or the United States, than the air 
of Heaven is the patent property of both or either of them, with 
power to dole out its use to such other nations as agree to conform 
Co the stipulations they may please to prescribe for its enjoyment. 
If any thing was gained or secured on this head, it undoubtedly was 
the Coast Fisheries, on the shores of the British provinces. This 
is the fishery which will now come under discussion, at least, if not 
into contest, between the two countries. It is highly important that 
correct ideas of its value and extent should be entertained, and per- 
haps these could not be more perspicuously traced than by taking 
a relative view of it, compared with the importance of the Batik 
Fishery. This I will now briefly attempt ; confident, (hat if in do- 
ing it I should be reiterating to you the comniunicatton of facts of 
a knowledge of which yo6 are already acquainted, the motive will 
bring along with it its own sufficient apology. 

" The Bank Fishery is carried on m vessels generally from 70 to 
90 tons burthen, and manned with eight or ten men each. They 
commence their voyages early in March^ and continue in this em- 
ployment until the last of October, in which time they make two, 
and sometimes three, fares to the United States, bringing their fish 
home to be cured. The produce of these trips, if successful, afler 
paying the shoresmen the expense of making or curing, generally 
furnishes a sufficient quantity of dried fish to load the vessel for 
Europe. These vessels employed in fishing require cables oF 
from 160 to 180 fathoms in length. They must always keep their 
sails bent to the yards, so as to be ready, in case of accident to the 
cable, or any of those adverse occurrences to which tempests or the 
casualties incident to anchoring nearly in mid-ocean, must expose 
them. They purchase salted clams for bait, which they procure at 
considerable expfense, and take with them from the United States. 
They fish night and day, when the fish bite well, which is not always 
the case, and haul their cod in a depth of water from 45 to 56 fa- 
thoms. After catching, they head and open the fish, and place 
them in the hold, in an uncured, and consequently, in some degree, 
in a partially perishing state ; and after having obtained a fare, or 
freight, return with it to the United States, to be cured or dried and 
prepared for exportation ; but before this is done, or they can be 
landed, the fish is always more or less deterioTated, becomes soft- 
er, and part of it make^ an inferior quality of fish, called Jamaica 
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feb, aifd'the proportion of this Jamaica fish is much ^eater tbu^tf 
would have been had the fish been dried and cared shortly afler 
haying been taken, as is the case with the Coast and Bay Fishery ; 
in addition to which, these vessels employed in the Banlt: Fishery 
are unavoidably obliged to prosecute this business with a great 
comparative expense, as to the wear and tear of their vessels, and 
loss of time, and with an increased degree of hazard, both as to 
safety and success. 

" The Coast and Labrador Fisheries are prosecuted in vessels of 
from 40 to 120 tons burthen, carrying a number of men, according 
to their respective sizes, in about the same proportion as the ves- 
sels on the Bank Fishery. They commence their voyages in May, 
and get on the fishing ground about the 1st of June, before which 
time bait cannot be obtained. This bait is furnished by a small 
species of fish called capling^ which strike in shore at that time, 
and are followed by immense shoals of cod fish, which feed upon 
them. Each vessel selects its own fishing ground, along the coasts 
of the Bay of Chaleurs, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the Straits of 
BelHsle, the Coast of Labrador, even as far as Cumberland Island, 
and the entrhnce of Hudson's Bay, thus improving a fishing ground 
reaching in extent from the 4dth to the 68th degree of noi^th latitude. 

*' In choosing their situation, the fishermen generally seek some 
sheltered and safe harbour, or cove, where they anchor in about 
six or seven fathoms water, unbend their sails, stow them below, and 
literally making themselves at home, dismantle and convert their ves- 
sels into habitations at least a» durable as those of the ancient Scy - 
thians. They then cast a net over the stern of the vessel, in which 
a sufficient number of capling are soon caoght to supply them with 
bait from day to day. Each vessel is furnished with four or five 
light boats, according to their size and number ot men, each boat 
requiring two men. They leave the vessel early in the morning, 
and seek the best or sufiiciently good spot for fishing, which is fre- 
quently found within a few rods of their vessels, and very rarely 
more than one or two miles distant from them, where they haul the 
fish as fast as they can pull their lines, and sometimes it is said that 
the fish have been so abundant, as to be gaft or scooped into the 
boats, without even a hook or line ; and the fishermen also say that 
the cod fish have been known to pursue the capling in such quan* 
tities, and with such voracity, as to run in large numbers quite oat 
of water on to the shores. The boats return to the vessels about 
nine o'clock in the morning, at breakfast, put their fish on board, 
salt and split them ; and afler having fished several days, by which 
time the salt has been sufficiently struck in the fish first caught, they 
carry them on shore and spread and dry them on the rocks or tem- 
porary flakes. This routine is followed every day, with the addi- 
tion of attending to such as have been spread^ and carrying on board 
and stowing away those that have become sufficiently cured, untl! 
the vessel is filled with dried fish, fft for an immediate market, 
ffhich is generally the case by the middle or last of August, and 
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vriih which she th^n proceeds immediately to Europe, or returns 
to the United States ; and this fish, thus eaught and cured, is es- 
teemed the best that is brought to market, and for several years pre- 
-^ vious to that of 1808, was computed to furnish three fourth parts of 
all the dried fish exported trom the United States. This fishery 
was also about that time taking a new form, which would have had 
a double advantage, both in point of profit and extension ; for some 
of our merchants Were beginning to send their large vessels to the 
Labrador Coast, and its vicinity, to receive therCf^from small fishing 
boats they employed or purchased from, cured fish, to load their 
vessels with immediately for Europe, thus saving so great an ex- 
pense in getting the fish to market abroad, as would in a short time 
have given our merchants a command of the European markets^ 
and would have also afforded an encouragement to a small but very 
numerous boat fishery, which, from receiving the pay for their la* 
hour on the spot, could not fail to have been greatly excited and in<- 
creased, and enabling the persons concerned in the exportation 
'from the coast, to receive at home the proceeds of their adventures 
from abroad, about as early as the bank fish could have been put 
into a state tit to be exported from the United States ; in addition to 
which, we were prosecuting a very productive salmon and macka- 
rel fisliery, in the same vicinity, as most of the pickled fish we had 
received for some years prior to the war were caught on those 
shores. 

'" This Coast Fishery ^ then, most highly important and invaluable 
as I think it must be admitted to be, even from the foregoing hasty asd 
imperfect sketch of it, merits every possible degree of attention and 
effort for its preservation on the part of the government of the 
ynited States. The refusal of the British commissioners to re- 
new or recognise the stipulatioQ of the treaty of 1 783, respecting 
it, and the notification, I hope not formally given, that it would not 
hereafter be permitted without an equivalent, are alarming indica- 
tions in reference to the future peaceable prosecution of this fish- 
ery, and of the dispositions of the British government with regard 
to it. 

*' The difference of expression used in the third article of the 
treaty of peace of 1783, as to the right of fishing on the Banks of 
Newfoundland, and the liberty of fishing on the coasts of the Bri- 
tish provinces in North America, however it might have originated, 
affords a diversity of expression which, in the present instance, 
will be seized, and be made to give the partizans of Qreat Britain 
and of the provinces a popular colour of justice in support of their 
arguments, when they contend, as I think they probably will do, 
that in so important a compact the variance of language could not 
have been -^ matter of accident ; that if precision in the use of 
terms in their most literal sense is any where to be expected, it is 
Certainly to be looked for in an instrument which is to form the 
paramount law between two nations, whose clashing interests have 
brought them into colli«ioD, and which is generally framed by men 
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of Uie mo6t distinguished talents of each partjfi, the acuteness of 
whose coDceptions is always kept in full play by the contending 
pretensions they ha?e respectively to consult and sustain ; and that 
therefore a distinction was made, and was intended to be made, at 
the time of the negotiation between a right derived from the God 
of nature, and to be eiercised on the common field of his bounty, the 
great high-way of nations; and the liberty, permission, or indulgence, 
as they will term it, to continue the exercise of an employment on 
the co98t at the very doors, and within the peculiar and especial 
jurisdiction, of another nation : the one according to this doctrine 
being a right inherent and not to be drawn in question, the other 
a sufferance open to modification or denial altogether subsequently 
to a war, according to the will or the interests of the party, origin- 
ally acceding to it. 

*' The liberty^ for the expression of the treaty in the discussion 
between the two nations must be admitted, whether it operate ad- 
versely or favourably to us, rests for its own continuance either as 
we assert on the ground of right as an anterior possession and a 
perpetual franchise, or as the British will contend on the existence 
of the treaty of 1783. The first ground to be supported on the 
view taken of it in your own letter and in that which yoChhad the 
goodness to communicate to me, and even on the second, admitting 
pro forma that a declaration of war does ipso facto abrogate all 
previous treaty stipulations brought into contest by it, unless tacitly 
or expressly renewed by a new treaty to be an acknowledged prin- 
ciple of international law, still the right in question could, 1 be- 
lieve, rest untouched and unaffected, although I know not with 
what degree of decision or determination the negation of a future 
use of the coast fisheries was brought forward in the negotiations 
at Ghent by the British commissioners. But while on the one 
hand the coupling the offer to treat for a renewal of the liberty of 
the coast fisheries for an equivalent with a proposition to treat for 
a renewal of the right of the free navigation of the Mississippi, 
also for an equivalent, unless, as has been suspected, they were 
made with the insidious purpose of obtaining an admission that both 
bad already ceased to exist, shows the confidence they would wish 
to appear to entertain in the soundness of their position, that the 
war had extinguished both the right and the liberty ; for the former, 
the frde navigation of the Mississippi, if force of language and repe- 
tition are to have any weight, could not well have been placed on a 
stronger basis, it being very expressly and explicitly contracted for 
in the treaty of 1783, recognised in that of 1794, and again men- 
tioned in a provisional article in 1796, still on the other hand, the 
omission in the new treaty to state that the treaty of 1783 had ex- 
pired or been annulled, and a reference having been made to it in 
several instauces, is a yet stronger evidence that they did consider 
that treaty as remaining in existence and of consequence, entitled 
to respect and observance in all such of its provisions as had not 
been specially contravened in the new treaty. 
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" A liberty was recognised by the treaty of 1783, for the inhse 
bitants of the United States to prosecute the fisheries on the coasts 
of British North America, with the exception of the island of 
Newfoundland, not only where the parties had been accustomed to 
use them, but where British fishermen not only did but might 
thereafter (that is subsequently to the date of the treaty) prose* 
cute them, and this rights for it had now become a right of liberty 
or use, demanded by the one party and admitted and acknowledged 
by the other, was wholly without limits as to its duration, and 
could then only cease or the limitation take effect on the happening 
of one of three events, that is, the surrender of the party possess- 
ing the right and the annulment of the treaty which confirmed it, 
or by an usurped and unjustifiable exercise of power on the one 
part in defiance of the rights of the other, and in violation of those 
common principles of good faith which can alone regulate the in- 
tercourse between nations ; but the surrender of the right has npt 
been made by the United States, and the treaty of 1783 has not 
been annihilated by the existence of the war, because the parties 
have not only not agreed to abrogate it, but have expressly refer- 
red to it, and in the treaty of Ghent made a provision to carry th# 
stipulations as to boundaries of the treaty of 1783, more fully and 
completely into efiect : now it being an uncontro verted principle 
of the law of evidence, that the whole must be admitted if a part 
is received,- unless some reciprocal and mutual agreement exists to 
the contrary, and as no such stipulation does exist in the {^resent 
case, the treaty of 1783, is, as I should contend, even by the show* 
log of the British commissioners themselves, still in existence, 
with all the rights and liberties incident to it, with the full and free 
use to the inhabitants of the United States of the fisheries, as for- 
merly recognised and secured to the United States by that treaty. 

<* This is the construction, whether to be supported on' this 
ground or any other, which I hope the government of our country 
will maintain. It is a right most highly important to the eastern 
section, and, indeed, to the present and future naval and commercial 
power,of the United States ; and should the British ministry or the 
colonial authorities attempt to interdict this fishery, as I think they 
now will, to the inhabitants of the United States, the government 
ought, and 1 trust will, take the most prompt and effectual measures 
to obtain and enforce a renewal or recognition of this right as it has 
heretofore existed. It is a gem which should never be surrendered, 
nor can it ever be abandoned by any statesman, alive to the inter- 
ests of his country : compared in its consequences with a free right 
of navigating the Mississippi, it is even a much more unequal stake 
than would be *^ six French rapiers imponed against six Barbary 
horses." 

'* The right of navigating the Mississippi, since the acquisition 
of Louisiana and the possession of both sides of the river by the 
United States, and when the difficulties of the ascending naviga- 
tion are considered, and the jealousy and inconvenience which the 
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-iubjects of Crreat Britain must experience from atiempting to avail 
of it, can be of little value to her, except as in its higher branches, 
and on the Missouri, it may facilitate the prosecution of the fur 
trade. This trade, however, although it employs a large number 
^f persons, never has been very important to the nation, and must 
from the operation of unavoidable causes, gradually lessen, and in 
the course of a few years probably recede altogether from the 
great rivers. She has, therefore, notwithstanding the opinion of 
two of the American commissioners and her own probable preten- , 
sions of fairness given up nothing in point of value compared with 
the fisheries, which, upon the same ground, she is undoubtedly de- 
sirous of fortifying herself in withholding. 

' " in compliance with the intimation you had given me, I have 
commented on this subject at much greater length even than I had 
contemplated at the outset, perhaps, too minutely when I recollect 
that a part of it at least must be much better understood at Q.uincy * 
than by myself, but the account of the recent state of these fish- 
eries and the mode in which they were prosecuted, I thought might 
DOt be unacceptable to you. My information with regard to them, 
has in general been derived from respectable sources upon which 
I can rely, never having had any direct interest or concern in 
Ihe fisheries myself. I have not attempted to apply the principles 
of public law to the question respecting them, because the few 
books '^f this description which I possess, are still at Washington ; 
and since the rising of the council, I have not had time to make any 
research elsewhere, and because I presume this part of the busi- 
ness will be placed under the hands of those who will have both 
the means and the ability to do it ample justice. 

** I had intended also in reference to the treaty of 1814, to have 
made some few remarks upon the interdiction it may occasion, of a 
trade between the United States and the British ports in India, and 
on its operation upon the contested boundary on our North Eastern 
frontier, so far as regards the right of possession to the Islands of 
Dudley, Moose, and Frederick, in the Bay of P^samaquoddy. f 
have, however, already so unduly trespassed on your patience, fhat 
I will only not omit them altogether. Both these objects attach 
(o them some importance, but compared in point of value with the 
possession of the fisheries, perhaps in a ratio not much greater 
than the bullion in the mint at Philadelphia would* be to the ore in 
the mines of Peru. 

*' Feeling persuaded that in avowing the hope that all these ob- 
jects may be disposed of in such a manner as best to confirm th^ 
rights and secure the interests of the United States, I shall unite 
fully in sentiment with yourself. 

" I have the honour to remain, sir, with great consideration, your 
yery respectful and obedient servant, 

« JAMES LLOYD.'* 
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The followhig letter from a very respeetable inerc1iant« con- 
cerned himself in the fisheries, contains further interesting de- 
tails-— 

Boston, May 20ib, 1815. 

" Dear sir : Argeeably ta your request to me, 1 have endeavour- 
ed to obtain every information in my power relative to our fisheries 
in this and the neighbouring States, with their tonnage, number of 
men employed, quantity of fish caught, quantity of salt used, 
and the probable price they averaged at foreign markets. As 1 
was not acquainted with this business before our revolutionary war^ 
I shall endeavour to give you a statement from the year 1790 to ' 
1810 ; to some my account may appear large or much exaggerated; 
but I have conversed with several gentlemen who have been large- 
ly concerned in the business, and two of them took much pains 
to ascertain the number, etc. some time since ; and I find they go 
far beyond me ; but I shall endeavour to give you as correct a state- 
ment as I can, and wish it may prove satisfactory to you. 

** Your humble servant." 

** My calculation is, that there were employed in the Bank, La- 
brador, and Bay fisheries, the years above mentioned, 1232 vessels 
yearly, viz. 584 to the Banks, and 648 to the Bay and Labradgr. I 
think the 584 Bankers may be put down 36,540 tons, navigated by 
4,627 men and boys, (each vessel carrying one boy,) they take and 
cure, annually, 510,700 quintals offish ; they average about three 
fares a year, consume, annually, 81,170 hhds. salt, the average cost 
of these vessels is about $ 2,000 each ; the average price of these 
fish at foreign markets is § 6 per quintal ; these vessels also iha^e 
from their fish, annually, 17,520 barrels of oil, which eommands 
about ^ 10 per barrel, their equipments cost about $ 900, annually, 
exclusive of salt. 

<* The 648 vessels that fish at the Labrador and Bay, I put down 
48,600 tons, navigated by 5,832 men and boys ; they take and cure, 
annually, 648,000 quintals of fish ; they go but one fare a year'; 
consume, annually, 97,200 hhds. of salt. The average cost of thesis 
vessels is about ^ 1600 ; the cost of their equipments, provisions, 
etc. is 1050 dollars : those descriptions of vessels are not so valu- 
able as the bankers, more particularly those that go' from the Dis- 
trict of Maine, Connecticut, and Rhode-Island, as they are mostly 
sloops of no very great value ; most of these vessels cure a part 
of their fish where they catch them, on the beach, rocks, etc. and 
the rest after they return home ; several cargoes of dry fish ar6 
shipped yearly from the Labrador direct for Europe. The usual 
markets for those fish are in the Mediterranean, say Alicant, Leg- 
born, Naples, Marseilles, etc. as those markets prefer small fish, 
and the greatest part of the fish caught up the bay and Labrador 
lire verif small. The average price of these fish at the market 
they are disposed of is ^ 5 ; these vessels also make from their fish 
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hbont 20,000 bbld. 9f oil, wbicb always meets a ready sale and at 
handsome prices, say from ^ 8 to ^ 12 per barrel, the most of it is 
consnmed in the United States. 

** 1332 vessels employed in the Bank, Bay, and Labrador fisheries^ 
measuring ... Tons, 85,140 

Number of men they are navigated by, 10,469 

Number of bhds. salt they consume, 178,370 hbds. 

Quantity of fish they take and cure, 1,158,700 quintals. 

Barrels of oil they make, . 37,520 barrels. 

'< There are also a description of vessels called jiggers or small 
schooners of about from 30 to 45 tons that fish in the South Chaa- 
nel, on the Shoals and Cape Sables, their number 300, they carry 
about 4 or ^ hands, say 1200 men, and take about 75,000 qlls. of 
fish, annually ; consume 13,000 hhds. of salt, and make about 4,900 
barr(«ls of oil ; their fish is generally sold for the West Indies and 
home consumption. 

** There are another description of fishing vessels commonly cal« 
ted Chebacco Boats or Pink Sterns ; their number 600 ; they are 
from 10 to 28 tons, and carry two men and one boy each, say 1,800 
hands ; they consume 15,000 hhds. of salt, and take and core 
120,000 quintals of fish, annually. These fish also are wholly 
used for home and West India market, except the very first they 
take early in the spring, which are very nice indeed, and are sent 
to the Bilbao market, in Spain, where they always bring a great 
price ; they make 9,000 barrels of oil ; these vessels measure about 
10,800 tons. 

** There are also about 200 schooners employed in the mackerel 
fishery, measuring 8,000 tons, they carry 1,600 men and boys, they 
take 50,000 bigrrels, annually, and consume 6,000 hhds salt. 

" The alewive, shad, salmon, and herring fishery is also immense, 
and consumes a great quantity of salt 

'^ Whole number of fishing vessels of all descriptions 2,332 
Measuring - - Tons, 115,940 

Number oi men navigated by, 1 5,059 

Salt they consume, - - 265,370 hhds. 

Quantity of fish they take and cure, 1,353,700 quintals. 
Number of barrels of oil, - 50,520 barrels. 

Number of barrels of mackerel, 50,000 barrels, 

'^ There are many gentlemen assert, and roundly too, that one 
year there were at the Labrador and Bay, over 1,700 sail beside 
the bankers ; but I feel very confident they are mu<^ mistaken^it 
is impossible it can be correct," 

These papers will suffice to show what reliance is to be placed 
on that information concerning the value of the fishing liberties, as 
they had ^ been enjoyed by the people of the United States from 
the peace of 1783, to the war of 1812, which Mr. Russell in bis 
letter from Paris, of 11th February, 1815, says is the best infor- 
mation he can obtain ; but which, in the duplicate of 1823, he di' 
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lates into the best information which he and his colleagues at Ghent 
could obtain, and thus represents as the informatiqo upon which 
thej as well as he had acted. It may be proper to refer also to 
documents, showing, 1. The extent of the interest in the fisheries 
of which the British governmient intended at the negotiation of 
Ghent, to obtain from the United States the tacit or implied surren* 
der. 2. The vodue of this interest as estimated^ by British autho- 
rities. 

The instructions from the Secretary of State to the American 
commissioners at Ghent, commanding them in no event to surren- 
der the fisheries, but if such surrender should be insisted on to break 
off the negotiation, were dated the 24th of June, 1814. By a singular 
and fortunate coincidence of events they were received on the 
evening of the 8th of August, the very day upon which the British 
plenipotentiaries bad notified to us the intentions of their govern* 
ment not to grant the liberties in the JSTorth American fisheries^ 
which, as they stated, had been granted by the treaty of 1783. 

In the 6th volume of Nile^s Register, p. 239, under date of the 
11th of June, 1814, there is a memorial of the merchants and prin- 
cipal resident inhabitants interested in the trade and fisheries of 
Newfoundland, to admiral Keats, who had been some time governor 
of that island, and was then about returning to England. It was 
dated 8th November, 1813, and in the Register was preceded by 
the following remarks, which serve to indicate the popular feeling 
of the time; 

From Niles^s Regiater of 11th June, 1814.-«The Fisheries. 

** The following memorial has excited considerable interest, par- 
ticularly in the eastern States, so far as we have heard of its pro- 
mulgation, I cannot doubt, from the high ground assumed by Great 
Britain since her ketones on the continent, but that she will at- 
tempt to exclude us from the fisheries as the grand nursery of her 
seamen, etc. This opinion . is strengthened by hosts of '' Extracts 
of Letters from England.^* Let those who have calculated on the 
** magnanimity" of Great Britain loot to it ; those who have ex* 
pected nothing of her justice '* are blessed for they shall not be 
disappointed^" 

*^ The Boston Centinel says this memorial is alarmingly interest- 
ing. It was borne to England by admiral Keats, the late governor 
ef Newfoundland, who has promised to give it his support." 

" ^0 peace without the fisheries'''* has begun to be the cry. If pa- 
triotism has failed, we are pleased to see that interest is about to 
unite the people ; and I am very much mistaken in the character 
of the ' middle' and * south' if their representatives shall for a mo- 
ment abandon the one iota of the rights of the * eastern' population^ 
however perverse it may have been to the views of an immense 
majority of our citizens. If we ^pvll together* all will he well. 

. 28 
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lUtracts ff om the Memorial of the Newfoundland Merchants to Admiral Keatf^ 

dth Nov^ 1919. 

*' Conceiving (bat out existe^oce as a great and independent natioa 
must chiefly depend Qpon our preserving the sovereignty of the 
seas, the policy of excluding France and America from the advan- 
tages those nations have heretofore enjoyed in the times of peace, 
in this fishery, must be evident to every m^ of observation en- 
gaged in this branph of commerce. 

<« By former treaties with France and the United States of Ame- 
rica, these powers were allowed certain privileges on those shores, 
banks, coast of Labrador, and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, in the 
opinion of yoVt excellency's memorialists highly impolitic* and 
which the itisdfom of the British government never would concede 
except under very peculiar circumstances. 

** Fifteen hundred American vessels have been known to be 
prosecuting the fishery at one time on the Labrador coast, bringing 
with them coffee, teas, spirits and other articles of contraband. 

'< The intercourse of our fishermen with these secret enemies 
of Britain, has an effect not less fatal to their moral character thaa 
to o\ir fishery. The small planters and catchers of fish which 
make the great body of the people on the coast of Labrador under 
the influence of notions imbibed by their daily intercourse with 
men whose interests are at war with ours, become dissatisfied with 
their supplying merchants who are unable to meet their foreign 
competitors upon equal ground. The next step, as experience 
shows, is the neglect of the only means in their power io discbarge 
their debts, disobedience and . insnbordrnation follow, and finally, 
their minds become aliejnated from their own government, and they 
emigrate to another, to the great loss of their country. 

'* In times of peace, besides, the citizens of the United States 
resort, in great nnmbers, to the Banks, where fhey anchor »n vio- 
lation of express stipulations to the great annoyance of thie valua- 
ble branch of the Newfoundland trade. Nor is it possii>le that the 
strictest vigilance is oflen able to detect them in the breach of soch 
stipulations. 

'* The evils growing out of impolitic concessions to insidious 
friends, are more exteusive than your excellency's memorialists 
have yet staled ^ they accompany our commerce into the marketet 
of Europe and the West-Indies. 

" In the United States, men, provisions, and every other article 
of outfit are procured upon much better terms than the nature of 
things will admit with the British. These combined advantages en- 
able them to undersell the British merchant in the foreign market. 
Hence heavy losses have often by him been sustained, and nuist 
always be sustained under similar circumstances. : 

'* The increased advantages since the commencement of hosti- 
lities with America, derived tp both our import and export trade* 
having now no competitors in the foreign market, and what is of 
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the last and highest importance, the increase of our means to make 
mariners, while those of our enemies must, in the same propor- 
tion, be crippled, show the wisdon^ of preserving the * vantage 
ground* we now stand upon. And your excellency's memorialists 
leel the more urgent in their present representation, as the pros* 
pects which happily have recently opened in Europe, may afford 
a well-grounded hope that the time is not very remote when 
negotiations may be opened for the return of permanent peace. 

*' From the protection afforded to the trade of this island by 
your excellency, as well as by his excellency, sir John B. War- 
ren, a great number of fishing vessels have gone to Labrador from 
Nova-Scotia, the number of them employed on the Labrador shores 
this season has been double, and the absence of their former intru- 
ders has enabled them to fish unmolested. Your excellency's me- 
morialists beg to press upon your serious consideration, of which 
they cannot too often urge the important policy, should fortunately 
'the circumstances of Europe ultimately encourage such a hope, of 
wholly excluding foreigners from sharing again in the advantages 
of fishing, from which a large proportion of our best national de- 
fence will be derived." ' ' 

The following extracts from Colquhoun's Treatise on the Wealth, 
Power, and Resources of the British empire, further illustrate the 
views of the British government in relation to 'the contested fish- 
eries at the negotiation of Ghent, and the value of these fisheries. 
.The first edition of Colquhoun's work was published on the 20th 
of July, 1814 ; the second edition, from which these extracts were 
made, on the 18th of April, 1815. In the interval between these 
two periods, the negotiation at Ghent commenced and terminated^ 
and Mr. Russell's letter from Paris was written. 

Extracts from Colquhoun^s Treatise on the Wealth, Power, and Resources of 

the British empire — 2d edit. 1815. 

** The TxUue of these fisheries (of the British colonies in North 
f' America,) to the parent state, will be more obvious afiev the 
** lapse of 20 or 30 years, than at present. Certain it is, however, 
*' that their value is beyond all calculation : and their preservation 
*< as apart of the British empire, is of the most vital importance.*' 
— p. 16, note. See also p. 424. 

The valw of these fisheries, in the table No. 8, p. 36, is esti- 
mated at j& 7^560,000 sterling. 

<< New-BrunSwick and Nova-Scotia, from being both wailered by 
<^ the Bay of Fundy, enjoy advantages 'over Canada, which more 
<* than compensate a greater sterility of soil. These are to be 
** traced to the valuable and extensive fisheries in the Bay of Fun- 
*' dy, which, in point of abundance and variety of the finest fish, 
i* exceed all calculation, and may be considered as a mine of gold — ' 



** a treasure which cannot be estimated too bigh« since with little 
*' labour, comparatively speaking, enough could be obtained to feed 
" ail Europe." pp. 312-313, 

^* Since the trade with the United States has been so greatly ob- 
f* structedy the produce of the fisheries in the British colonies, thus 
•< encouraged by the removal of all competition, has been greatly 
*' augmented'; and nothing but a more extended population is re- 
'^ quired to carry this valuable branch of trade almost to any given 
** extent^ 

** It will be seen by a reference to the notes in the table annex- 
** ed to this chapter, that the inhabitants of -the United States derive 
<* incalculable advantages, and employ a vast number of men and 
« vessels in the fishery in the river St. Lawrence, and on the coast 
** of Nova Scotia, which exclusively belong to Great Britain* The 
«< dense population of the Northern States, and their local situation 
*^ in the vicinity of the most prolific fishing stations, have enabled 
^* them to acquire vast wealth by the indulgence of this country.'' 
p. 313. 

** It ought ever to be kept in view, that (with the exception of the 
'* small islands of St. Pierre and Miguelon, restored to France by 
** the treaty of Paris, in May, 1814,) the whole of the most valua- 
" ble fisheries in North America exclusively belong at this' present 
** time to the British crovm^ which gives to this country a monopoly 
" in all the markets in Europe and the West Indies, or a right to a 
" certain valuable consideration from all foreign nations, to whom 
** the British government may concede the privilege of carrying on 
" a fishery in these seas." p. 314. 

** Private fisheries are a source of great profit to the individnals, 
^* in this and other countries, who have acquired a right to such 
fisheries. Why, therefore, should not the united kingdom de- 
' rive a similar advantage from the fisheries it possesses within the 
range of its extensive territories in North America, (perhaps the 
<< richest and mo«t prolific in the world,) by declaring every ship 
^' and vessel liable to confiscation which should presume to fish in 
'< those seas without previously paying a tonnage doty, and receiv- 
" ing a license limited to a certain period when fish may be caught, 
<* with the privilege of curing such fish in the British territories ? 
'* All nations to have an equal claim to such licenses, limited to cer- 
tain stations, but to permit none to supply the British West*In- 
dies, except his majesty's subjects, whether resident in the colo- 
nies or in the parent state." p. 315. 

(E.) SL JohnU or Prince EdwanPs Itkmd, . 
"Fisheries.*^— This island is of the highest importance to the 
■' united kingdom. Whether the possession of it be considered with 
^'.relation to the Americans, or as an acquisition of a great maritime 
*« power, it is worthy of the most particular attention of govern^ 
^* ment. Mr. Stewart has justly remarked, in his account of that 
** island, (page £96,) that * the fishery carried on^^ from the Ame-r 
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^* rican Statefii in the Galf of St Lawrence, for some yean pa8t» is 
«< very extensile, and is known to be one of the greatest resources 
** of the wealth of the Eastern States, from which about 2000 
** schooners, of from 70 to 100 tons, are annually sent into the Gulf ; 
'* of these, about 1400 make their fish in the Straits of Bellisle, and 
** on the Labrador shore, from whence what is intended for the 
** European market is shipped off, without being sent to their own 
<( ports. About six hundred American schooners make their fares 
*^ on the north side of the island, and often make two trips in a sea* 
*' son, returning with full cargoes to their own ports, where the fish 
<< are dried. The number of men employed in this fishery is esti« 
*^ mated at between fifteen and twenty thousand, and the profits on 
** it are known to be very great. To see such a source of wealth 
*' and naval power on our own coasts, and in our very harbours^ 
^* abandoned to the Americans, is much to be regretted> and would 
*' be distressing, were it not that the means of re-occupying the 
** whole, with such advantages as must soon preclude all competi* 
" tion, is afforded in the cultivation and settlement of Prince Ed* 
" ward's Island." pp. 318, 319. 

It remains only to notice the painful and invidious industry with 
which Mr. Russell inculcates the doctrine, that because the direct 
and immediate interest in these fisheries was confined to the State 
of Massachusetts, they were, therefore, of no value, either as 
right, or possession, to the rest of the Union. If any thing could 
add to the incorrect moral character of this doctrine, it would be 
the claim of merit for enlarged patriotism and more than disinter- 
ested virtue in maintaining it. When imputing to the majority of 
the Ghent mission, the phantom of his own fancy, by assuming that 
they had rested a right to the fisheries upon prescription^ among his 
battering rams against this wind-mill, is the argument that the 
United States, including their new acquisition of Louisiana, could 
not claim hy prescription, a right which had been exercised only by 
the people of Massachusetts. The essence of this enlarged patriot* 
ic sentiment is, that a possession or liberty^ the enjoyment or exer* 
cise of which is, from local causes, confined to one State, is not« 
and cannot be, a possession or liberty of the whole Union. For 
suppose prescription had been our only title to this liberty ; Mf.- 
Russell's argument is, that it could not be the liberty of the whole 
Union, becaui^e, if it were, it would have been abrogated by the 
acquisition of Louisiana ; and the point where this profound inves- 
tigation lands him, is, to use his own words, that for the fishing li- 
berty " WE ARE CONSEQUENTLY LEFT WITHOUT ANY TITLE TO IT 

** WHATSOEVER." This was the last result of his enlarged patriot- 
ism : for, as to the insinuation in the joint letter of 25th Decern* 
ber, 1814, which he had signed, that the fishing liberty was a sti- 
pulated participation of territorial jurisdiction, for necessary pur- 
poses of the fishery, reserved by the United States in the treaty 
of separation between the two nations ; this pretension, he says. 
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however lofty, is so inconsistent with the circumstances of the case^. 
and with any sober construction which can be given to that treaty, 
that he desires to be excused from serioasly examining its validity. 
From this contemptuous reference to a position to which he had 
subscribed without hinting an objection, and which he cannot an- 
swer, would not one imagine that the treaty of 1783 was a capitula- 
tion of vanquished subjects at the feet of a victorious and magnani- 
inous master ? Mr. RusselFs spirit of independence, like his 
patriotism, is bold and intrepid in generalities, pliant and submissiye 
in particulars. He gravely tells you, that until the Revolution, tiie 
fishing liberties of the colonies were held at the bare pleasure of 
the crown. He is so anxious for the repurchase of our forfeited 
fishing liberties, that he is willing to give for tnenx an equivalent 
wherever it may be found ; provided always, that it shall not be the 
continuance of a harmless right to travel upon a Western highway. 
He disclaims all pretension to a liberty of his country stipulated in 
a treaty, unless as a gracious temporary donation from the bounty of 
bis Bntannic majesty, which, at the first blast of war, the monarcl^ 
had rightfully resumed ; and although he has signed his name with 
his colleagues to numerous papers claiming it as a permanent stipu- 
lated right, unalienable but by our own renunciation, and in no wise 
held at the will of the British king, he will not be thought so simple 
as to have 'believed a word of what he has concurred in saying, or 
to have imagined that at the treaty of 1 783, the situation of the par- 
ties was such that the United States could bargain for the fishing 
liberties, or receive them otherwise than as precarious and tempo- 
rary grants, resumable at the will of the grantor, so as to leave us 
*'*wi^ouJt any title to them whatsoever. ^* Was Mr. Russell ignorant, 
that through a large portion of the Revolutionary war, it was a de- 
liberate and determined purpose of Congress that the United States 
should include the northern British provinces ? That express pro- 
vision for the admission of Canada into the Union, was made, in the 
Confederation of 1781 ? That, finally, when Congress prescribed 
the boundary line, which, for the sake of peace, they would ac- 
cept, and which was that stipulated in the treaty, they passed va- 
rious resolutions, declaring the rights of the l/nited States in the 
fisheries, and the necessity of stipulating for them, if possible, by 
the treaty ; but tl^at under no circumstances, whatever, were they 
to be given up ? That in all the deliberations of Congress the ne- 
eessity of this reservation was avowedly connected with the aban- 
donment of the pretension to include all the northern provinces in 
the Confederation ? That the terms of the treaty of 1783, or ra- 
ther of the preliminaries of 1782, which were word for word the 
9ame, were almost entirely dictated by the United States ? That 
ttiis very third article, securing the fisheries, and that very portioQ 
of it stipulating for the liberty within British jurisdiction, was made 
a sine qua non, by the American commissioners, two of whom ex- 
pressly declared that they would not sign the treaty without it? and 
to solve Mr. RusselPs scruples, whether an inter^t of the State of 
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if assacfatfsotts is an ioterest of the whole Union— that one of thosd 
two commissioners was a citizen of South-Carolina ? If Mr^ Rus- 
sell is ignorant of all this, it only shows bis incompetency to give 
dny opinion the subject. If he is not, with what colour of justice 
can he pretend, from the relative situation of the parties to the 
treaty of 1783, that the pretension of having reserved the fishing 
liberty as a permanent participation of jurisdiction, while abandon* 
ing the claim to tbe territory itself, was a vain-glorioua boast, too 
ridiculous to deserve an answer ? 

Mr. Russell does not leave us, however, to indirect inferences, 
for the conclusion, that in his estimates, a great interest of Massa- 
chusetts was of none to the rest of the Union ; for he expressly 
says, in his original letter of llth February, I815y and in his se- 
cond revision of it, published in the National Gazette of loth May^ 
that the people of the whole Western Country, the " unofiending 
•' citizens of an immense tract of territory," were ** not at alu 
" benefited by the fishing privilege." 

In the revision of the duplicate, for the eye of tbe House of Re- 
presentatives, and of the nation, made in 1822, this passage is one 
of those which appears to hav^^smitten the conscience of the writ- 
er ; for in that version^ he qualified the words not at ally by adding 
to them, ** or but faintly y^* so that it reads, ** the unoffending citi- 
** zens of an immense tract of territory, 7iot at all, or but faintly, 
•• benefited by the fishing privilege, ^^ but then again, as if grudging 
even this concession to the fishermen, he takes care in the same 
sentence to reduce it in degree as much as he enlarges it in ex- 
, tent, by adding to his ** doubtful accommodation of a few fisher- 
<* men," the words •* annually decreasing in number.'* 

It was not so that the patriots and sages of our Revolution were 
wont to reason or to feeL On the 19th of June, 1779, a resolution 
was moved in Congress, by Mr. Gerry — *' That it is essential to 
*' the welfare of these United States, that the inhabitants thereof, 
** at the expiration of the war, should continue to enjoy the free 

and undisturbed exercise of their common right to fish on the 

Banks of Newfoundland, and the other fishing banks and se^s of 
«' North America, preserving inviolate the treaties between France 
** and the said States." 

In the debate upon this resolution, a motion was made by Mr. 
John Dickinson, to insert the word all, before '* these United 
States," and the word was inserted by a vote of ten States out of 
twelve. And so, on the 24th of June, tbe resolution passed — that 
it was essential to the welfare of all these United States, that they 
should continue to enjoy the fisheries after the war. 

It is, indeed, only upon the principle that an interest important to 
one section of the Union, is and ought to be considered and sup- 
ported as the interest of the whole, that a right of excluding British 
subjects from the navigation of the Mississippi, could be claimed or 
contended for, as the interest of the whole Union. It is an interest, 
whether great or small, ossentially local,, and admitting to the fullest 
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extent, that it is, nerertheless, an interest of the whole Union, I 
onlj claim that other interests, alike local in their exercise, should 
be entitled to the same benefit. If the gain bj the war, of a right 
to interdict British sabjects from descending the Mississippi river, 
had been to the people ot the West an object of profit as great aa 
the privation of the fishing liberties by the same war would have 
been to the people of the East an object of lossy the interests^ as 
concerned the whole, would have been equally balanced ; bnt in- 
asmuch as the duty of preserving possessions already and before 
enjoyed, is paramount to that of making t^ew acquisitions, the prin- 
ciple of equity, as well as the spirit of utiion, would have dictated 
as the true policy, that of maintaining both interests in the state in 
which they had been before the war, rather than that of sacrificing 
one part of the Union for the profit of another. 

If the comparative value of the two interests had been aa dis- 
proportionate as they have been represented by Mr. Russell, and. 
the balance of value had been on the side to which he as8i(;ns it, 
still the question of rights remaining the same, the small interest of 
the East could not with justice haice been sacrificed to the greater 
interest of the West, without comfiensation. For although the^ 
whole Union may possess the power of preferring the interests of 
the many to those of the few, they have no power of arbitrary dis« 
posal over the liberties of the smallest portion of the community*. 
If, by a solemn article of the Constitution, it is provided that the 
private property of the humblest individual shall not be taken for 
j^blic use, without just compensation, how much more imperious 
IS the prohibition of taking away the scanty and hard-earned live-, 
lihood of a few fishermen, even were they annually decreasing in 
Dumber, to bestow new and exclusive benefits upon a distant portion 
of population, without compensation to the indigent, without conso- 
lation to the bereaved sufferer. 
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CONCLUSION. 

« 

The interests of the West are the interests of the whole Union— 
and so are the interests of the East ; — and let the statesmen who 
are the servants of the whole, beware of settings them in conflict 
with each other. A review of these papers will show that the in* 
terest really at stake in the negotiation of Ghent, a deep and import* 
ant stake, was an interest of the East ; that there was no Western 
interest affected by the article first proposed by Mr. Gallatin, or by 
the amendment finally offered to the British plenipotentiaries at his 
proposal, and rejected ; that the only plausible objection to it, rest- 
ed upon a gratuitous assumption, contrary to all reason and expe- 
rience, that it would have given a right of access to, and of inter- 
course with, our Indians, to the British. This, the British had 
possessed by another article of another treaty, acknowledged to be 
extinguished by the war-— but it would no more h^\e been granted 
to them, by a right to navigate the Mississippi, than by a right to 
enter the harbour of New-York. The whole argument rested upon 
a fallacy ; a mis-statement of the question. Happy would it have 
been for Mr. Russell, if, after assenting and pledging his signatures 
to the decision of the majority, he had as cautiously withheld from 
his government, and his country, the allegation of his reasons for 
having voted against it, as he did at the time of the discussion, from 
bis colleagues. But^ in the vehemence of his zeal to vindicate his 
motives for one unfortunate vote at Ghent, which but for himself 
would probably never have been known to the world, he has been 
necessitated to assert principles of international and municipal law^ 
and to put forth statements as of fact, more unsubstantial than the 
pageant of a vision. He has been reduced to the melancholy office 
of misrepresenting the subject of which he treats, the conduct and 
sentiments, of his colleagues in a great national trust and his own. 
He has been compelled to disavow his own sigtiatures, to contradict 
his own assertions, and to charge himself with his own interpola- 
tions. He has been forced to enter the lists as the champion of his 
country's enemy, upon a cause which he had been specially entrust- 
ed to defend ^nd maintain — to allege the forfeiture of liberties which 
be bad been specially instructed not to surrender — to magnify by 
boundless exaggerations, an ideal, and to depreciate in equal pro- 
portion, a real, interest of his country — to profess profound re- 
ipect for the integrity and talents of men, while secretly denouncing, 
their conduct as treacherous and absurd — and, finally, to traduce 
before the Representative Assembly of the nation, the character of 
the absent, and the memtory of the dead. 

It has been my duty, not only in justice to my own character and 
to that of the colleagues with whom I acted, but in respectful defe- 
rence to the opinion of that nation of which we were, and two of 
US still are^ the servants, to justify the conduct thus denounced in 
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the face of the coutitry-^^and to prove that the letter which CO&taifH 
ed that denunciatidn was a tissue of misre presentations. The at^' 
tack of Mr. Russell was at first secret — addressed to the Execu- 
tire officer of the administration, at the head of the department, un- 
der whose instructions the mUsioD at Ghent had acted. It was 
made under the veil of concealment, and in the folm of st ])rivate 
letter. In that respect it had failed of its object. It hdd neither 
made the Executive a convert to its doctrines, nor inipalred hir 
confidence in the members of the majority at Ghent, defeated i^ 
this purpose, after a lapse of seven years, Mr. Russell is persuaded 
to believe that he can turn his letter to account, especially with the 
aid of such corrections of the copy in possession as the supposed loss 
of the original would enable him to n^ake without detection, by bring"" 
ing it before the Legislative Assembly of the Union. Foiled in 
this assault, by the discovery of the original, be steals a march upon 
refutation and exposure, by publishing a second variety of his let- 
ter, in a newspaper ; and when the day of retribution comes, dis« 
closing every step of his march on this winding stair^ he turns upon 
me, with the charge of having, by the use of disingenuous artifices, led 
him unawares into the disclosut-e of a private letter, never intended 
for the public, and seduced him to present as a duplicate, what be had 
not intended to exhibit as such. To this new separate and person- 
al charge, I have replied, by proving the paper which contains it 
to be, like the letter from Paris, a tissue of misrepresentations. — 
for the iustification of myself, and of my colleagues at Ghent, 
nothing further was necedsary. But the letter of Mr. Russell frotA 
Paris, contains doctrines with reference to law, and statements 
with reference to facts, involving the rights, the harmony, and the 
peace, of this Union, 

'^ Dangerous Conceits are in their nMure pdisom,^^ 

tf the doctrines of Mr. Russell are true, the liberties of the pec^-* 
pie of the United Spates in the Newfoundland, Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, and Labrador fisheries, are at this day held by no better 
tenure than the pleasure of the king of Great Britain, and will be 
abrogated by the first act of hostility between the tw6 nations. 
^ If his statements are true, those liberties are the mere accommo- 
dation, of a few ti$3hermen, annually decreasing in number, too 
worthless to be accounted to the rest of the nation of anj benefit 
at all. 

If his statements are true, the propositions made by the Ameri* 
Can to the British plenipotentiaries, on the 1st of December, 1814, 
gaVe unrestrained and undefined access for the British to the Indians 
within our territories — laid our country bare to swarms of British 
smugglers, and British emissaries; — and exposed the unoffending 
citizens of an immense territory to all the horrors of savage watfare. 
I now submit to the deliberate judgment of the nation, whether 
I have not proved that these doctrines and statements are equally 
and utterly without foundHtion---T hat the rights and liberties in ibm 
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fisheries, are held at the will, not of the king of Great Britain, buji 
of the people of the United States themselves, founded upon na- 
tional right, unbroken possession, and irrevocable acknowledgonent 
— That their value, both immediate and remote, direct and conse- 
quential, is immensely important, not only to the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, but to the whole Union — That the proposition made 
to the British plenipotentiaries, on the Ist of December, 1814, 
would, if accepted, have given to the Bcitish, int^tead of an uure- 
fttrained and undefined access to our Indians, no access to them 
whatever — That it would have given them access, even to the 
Mississippi river, only from a 9ingle spot in the British territories ; 
and a right to descend the river only with merchandise upon which 
the duties should have been paid, and subject to all the custom- 
house regulation^. 

The question in relation to the Mississippi, can never be revived. 
That spectre is forever laid. Great Britain has not only disavowed 
the claim to it which we would have admitted as valid, she ba^ 
abandoned that upon which she herself exclusively rested it. Oi 
its value, in confirmation of the opinions which 1 have expressed, 
I have given extracts from the debates in parliament, on the peace 
of 1782, which show how it was estimated by her greatest states- 
men at that time. Those estimates had been confirmed by an ex- 
perience of thirty years. The slumbers of the unoffending citizens 
of the Western Country, can, therefore, never more be, if they 
ever were, disquieted by the visits of this apparition to the 
glimpses of the moon. But the day may come, though i trust it is 
far remote, when the title to our fishing liberties may again be in 
peril as imminent as it was at the negotiation of Ghent. And if, in 
that day, the American statesmen who may be charged with the de- 
fence aiid support of the rights, liberties, and interest^ of their 
country, should deem it among the qualifications for their office to 
possess some knowledge of ttie laws of nations, some acquaintance 
with the history of their country, and some patriotism more com- 
prehensive than party spirit or sectional prejudice ever gave or 
ever can give, I trust in God that their proficiency will *have led 
them to the discovery, that all treaties, and all articles of treaties, 
and all liberties recognised in treaties, are not abrogated by war ; 
that our fishing liberties were neither before nor since the Revolu^ 
tionary war, held at the mere pleasure of the British crown ; and 
that the lawful interests and possessions of one section of the Union 
are not to be sacrified for the imaginary profit of another, either by 
disparaging their value, or by casting them away as the interests of 
a> disaffected part of the cour\try. 
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i. Western Commentaritg, 

Id the remarks upon Mr. Rmsell's letter and duplicate, which 
were submitted to the House of Representatives^ I expressed the 
most unqualified confidence in the ju$tice~of the West, and my en- 
tire conTiction that however justly the inhabitants of that portion 
of the Union might have been incensed against the majority of the 
6hent mission, upon the statements and representations of those 
letters, yet that when the plain uni/;arnished tale of real fact shooM 
be laid before them, they would not only acquit the majority of any 
intended sacrifice of their interests, but would find in the measure 
itself, distincUy disclosed to them in its own nature, nothing to dis- 
approve. In every part of this Union, when the whole truth can 
once be exhibited to the people, there is a rectitude of public opi- 
nion which neither individual enmity, local prejudices, nor party 
rancour can withstand or control. Upon this public virtue of ipy 
country I have ever relied, nor has it now, nor ever disappointed me. 
I have the satisfaction of knowing from various sources of ioforms- 
tion, public and private, that the general sentiment of the Western 
Country, wherever the Remarks as well as the Letters have been 
read, has done justice to the intentions of the majority, as weU as 
to the motives of Mr. Russell. 

Yet, since the communication of his Letters to the House of Re- 
presentatives, the uses for which it was supposed the production 
of them was intended, and to which they were adapted, have 
not been altogether abandoned in some parts of the Western 
Country. The St. Louis £nquirer has pursued this purpose, in 
the simplest form, by publisbuig the message of the President of 
the United States to the House of Representatives of 7th May ; 
and Mr. RusseU's Private letter, and by suppressing the Duplicate 
and the Remarks. 

In the Kentucky Reporter, published in Letingtoli, and io the 
Argus of Western America, published at Fradcfort, various puUi* 
cations have appeared, exhibiting similar views of the subject, re- 
presenting the proposition made to the British plenipotentiaries, 
on the 1st of December, 1814, as a very grievous offence, and 
ascribing it exclusively to me. The subject has, however, been 
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preseated in a manner more imt«rtial, in the Lotiieville Public Ad- 
vertiser, where, among other things, it has been inquired how, if the 
proposal was so very exceptionable it could, under a»y circum- 
stances have received the sanction or signature of Mr. Clay ? 

The following editorial article in the Frankfort Argus, of 18lh 
July, seems intended to answer that question, and although con- 
taining some severe strictures upon *' the Secretary," mingles with 
them some candid admissions, in a spirit upon which 1 would with 
equal candour animadvert. 

From the Arg;uB of Western America, Frankfort, Kentucky, 18tb July, 1622. 

THE GHENT MISSION. 

*< Mr. Penn does not understand the circumstances attending the 
Ghent negotiation, or he wilfully conceals the truth. 

*'' The first instructions given to oUr commissioners were, that 
they should not agree to any stipulation by which the pre-existing 
right of British subjects to trade with the Indians living within our 
territories, should be revived. The object of this instruction was 
to cut o£f the means of British influence among the Indians, which 
we had felt so fatally in that war. 

*' While acting under these instructions, it was proposed by Mr, 
Gallatin to offer the British the free navigation of the Mississippi, 
with access to it through our territories, on condition that the liber- 
ty to take and cure fish on the coast within the exclusiye jurisdiction 
of the British colonies, should be continued to the citizens of the 
United States. This proposition was strenuously opposed by Mr. 
Ckky, on the ground that it would give the British those very means 
of influence over the Indians of which it was the object of the go- 
Ternment to deprive them, as evinced by their instructions. At 
first Gallatin^ AdamSy and Bayard^ were favourable to the proposi- 
tion, and Qa^ and Russell against it. In the end, however. Bayard 
changed sides, and it was rejected. Of course, no such proposition 
was made at that time. 

" Subsequently, however, the overthrow of Napoleon having 
left us to contend single-handed with the undivided power of Great 
Britain, our government thought proper to change the terms offer- 
ed to the British government, and accordingly sent additional in- 
fitroctions to Ghent, directing our commissioners to make a peace 
if practicable, upon the simple condition, that each party should 
be placed in the same situation in which the war found them. 

'* At the conmiencement of the war, the British had a right by 
treaty, not only to navigate the Mississippi, but to trade with all 
our western Indians. Of course our commissioners were instructed 
to consent to the continnance of this right, if no better terms could 
be procured. Under these instructions a proposition relative to 
the MissisMppi and the fisheries, similar to that which had been 
rejected, was again. presented, adopted^ and sent to the British 
commissioners. But it did not restore the right to navigate the 
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Mississippi in as fall a manner as tbe Britii^h government desired^' 
and on that account, we presume, was rejected. 

«^Now we believe the truth to be, thai Mr, day still opposed 
this proposition, believing that it never ought to be made b^ our 
pivernment, and perhaps was not necessary to the conclusioo of 
the peace. But as the government had authorized a treaty to be 
made on the statta ante bellwny and as the proposition amounted to 
nothing more, he did not refuse to sign his name to the letter 
which contained not only that, but all the other propositions made 
in the treaty. 

«« The Secretary, in bis strictures, confounds together the dis* 
cussions which took place before and after the reception of the 
additional instructions, by which means more discriminating heads 
than Peun*8 have been deceived. 

*< The commissioners at Ghent assumed the principle, that the 
right to the fisheries in British wat^ers, on our side, and the right to 
navigate the Mississippi, on their side, secured by the treaty of '83, 
were not abrogated by the war, but continued in full force withoot 
any new stipulation at the peace. The Secretary calls- this the, 
^American side of the argument^ and exults, with< many thanks to 
God, that it has been sustained through subsequent negotiations, 
and particularly in forming the convention with Great Britain iq 
1818* Surely this exultation is not only without Qause, bat con> 
trary to reason. If the principle so strenuously asserted by him 
be correct, what have we gained by it ? At the close of the war 
our right to the fisheries and the British right to navigate the iMiS" 
sissippi, existed to the full extent at which they were secured by 
the treaty of '83, and would have continued so to exist without any 
additional stipulation until this moment. But the convention of 
1818, restricts our fishing liberties, and says not a word about the 
navigatukn of the Mississippi^ Hen%e, if the Secretary's position 
be sound, we have lost by it a part of our fishing liberties, and 
the British retain the right to navigate the Mississippi in its fullest 
extent ! How can the Secretary consistently say, that they abandon-^ 
tsd this right in the convention of 1818, when not a word is saidl 
about it in that compact ? If he were President and the British 
were to claim the right to navigate the Mississippi to-morrow, he 
would be obliged to grant their claim valid or contradict hta owi^ 
favourite principle ! !'' 

Hemarks on the Above Editorial Article. 

This article admits that Mr. Clay did not refuse to sign his naffle 
to the proposition made to the British plenipotentiaries on the Ist 
of December, 1814, of confirming to the British the right of oavi« 
gating the Mississippi. It admits that tbe proposition was fully 
warranted by the instructions of lOth.October, 1814, and formally 
assigns them, as bis motive for not refusing his assent to the pro 
posol. It doesx indaedi eay iikoX he believed the propositioi^ 
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Mver 9Ught id le made by our goverfiment, Bt^d.pe)rhaps^a!i not 
necessary to the conclasion of the peace. The perhaps it was Dot^ 
of coarse implies that perhaps it. was necessary to the conclu^ 
sion of the peace, and in candid reasoning is of itself sufficient te 
justify the majority in the determination to make the proposal^ 
which they did believe to be necessary. 

In transferring the blame, whatever it might be, of making ike 
proposition, from the majorit}' of the mission, who only executed^ 
to the govemmeni which issued the instructions, under which Mr. 
Clay did not refuse his signature, a new field of argument is opened, 
not very reconcileable with any portion of Mr. Russell's papers 
on this subject. Mr. Russell's duplicate alleges that the proposi^ 
tion was in positive and wilful violation of instructions, explicit and 
implicit. Mr. Russell in the Boston Statesman of 27th June last, 
afllirms that the instructions of 10th October, 1814, had no effect 
whatever on the proposition to the British plenipotentiaries of 1st 
t)ecember ; that no vote in the mission was taken after the in- 
structions of 19th October were received-^^and he appeals to Mr. 
Clay to confirm this statement. 

It is, to be sure, a matter of opinion, whether ike government 
ought to have given the instructions of 19th October, 1814, or not| 
upon which every member of the Ghent mission, individually^ 
bad the right of entertaining his own opinion. There may be ex* 
treme cases in which a public minister would be justified in refus* 
log his signature to a proposition warranted or even required by 
the instructions of his government: a member of a commission may 
indulge himself in this respect with a much greater latitude than a 
single plenipotentiary, for the obvious reason that the instructions 
may be e)tecuted without his assent. Mr. Clay, therefore, might 
have withheld his signature from the proposition which was made 
on the Istpf December, 1814, as he had said he should withhold it 
from that which had been voted on the 5th of November.. The 
reason assigned in the editorial article of the Argus, for his having 
taken a different course, namely, the receipt in the interval be-^ 
tween the two periods of then^tt; iiistruetions from the government^ 
is amply sufficient to justify him for yielding his assent at last^ but 
in candid reasoning, if it justified him in pledging his signature to 
a measure which he disapproved, it surely more than justified the 
majority, in determining to offer a proposition, which they approv- 
ed, and for which they had been prepared eveo before those in* 
structions had been received. 

The editorial article in the Argus, admits, in amplest form, that 
at the commencement of the war, the British had the right to na-^ 
vigate the Mississippi, and that the commissioners were instructed 
to consent . to the continuance of this right, if no better terms 
eould be procured. But it intimates the belief of Mr. Clay, that 
the government ought never to have issued such instiructions. Yet 
the reason stated in tbe editorial article itself, as the inducing mo- 
tive of the government to this measure^ i§ wei£hty« and wf^ev^ 
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wiU duly cousider the sitaatioh and circomstaneeg of tBfs nation anl 
itt government, in October, 1814, will, I believe, not be very ready 
to join in a censure upon the government for offering a peace on th^ 
basis of the state before the war.' There was then a heavy re- 
aponsibility, both upon the government and upon the mission at 
Ghent, that the war should be concluded. This nation would have 
ill-brooked a rupture of the negotiation upon light or trivial causes, 
and if it had been broken off upon a refusal to continue to the Bri- 
tish a mere nominal right to navigate the Mississippi, possessed by 
them and harmless to us until the war had begun, the government 
and the mission would have had a very different task to justify 
themselves to this country, from that which they now haVe. If, 
instead of writing his letter of 11th February, 1815, from Paris, 
Mr. Russell had brought the substance of it home in His pocket, 
with the war still raging, and he had said, 'We have not concluded 
the peace^-we have broken off the negotiation — ^but here are cor 
reasons — producing his letter of seven sheets against the Mississip- 
pi navigation, and the fisheries — What would the nation and the 
world hadfe said of the American government and the American 
mission at Ghenf ? After the responsibility has been removed, 
and the peace concluded, ft is very easy to *' enjoy the good and 
cavil the conditions" — but in this case, measure still harder is dealt 
out to the government and the majority of the mission : after the 
good is secured, the cavil is against conditions not annexed to it, 
but merely once proposed — not against an actnal stipulation, bat 
agaihst a rejected offer — against a possibility extinct. 

It is sufficient for the justification of the majority of the miteion 
that it was authorized, and that they believed it to be required by 
their instructions. But 1 cannot pass over this censure upon the 
p;avemment for issuing the instructions themselves, without notice. 
Far from deeming them blameable, I believe them to have been 
wise and meritorious. The instructions not to surrender tbe fish- 
eries, even at the hazard of breaking off the negotiation, mani- 
Wiied a sensibility congenial to the true and essential interests of 
the country. I have in these papers furnished proof that the in- 
terest in the fisheries at stake in the negotiation, was great and itn- 
portant. The disquisitions in the Western newspapers on this 
subject, dwell largely upon the state of politics then prevailing in 
the Eastern section of the Union* This is an invidious topic, and I 
wish to dismiss it, with this observation, that the administration of 
Mr. Madison could not have honoured itself more than by maintain- 
ing with intlexible energy against the enemy, the special interest of 
that portion of the Union which had been most opposed to the war. 
But had that illustrious statesman and patriot suffered himself on 
that occasion to be influenced by narrower considerations, it could 
not escape him, that however exceptionable the political course of 
the State of Massachusetts might be, the portion of the people fiAost 
particularly interested in these fisheries, neither conntenanced nor 
suppor^d it. They had been the first, and were among ^e great- 
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ett cofferers by the war, and by the restrictive meaBiires that tt^e- 
ceded— and they were among the most effectire supporters of the 
war, and of the hoiioar of the nation in the conduct of it. To have 
sacrificed their liberties in the fishery, would have been a stain upoa 
the gratitude, no less than apon the justice, of the American go^ 
▼ernment. The instruction to accept a peace upon the basis of Qie 
state before the war, was equally well considered. There was no 
time at Ghent when the British plenipotentiaries would hare ac- 
cepted it The British government, at that timty had evidently 
taken a bias, ffom which nothing coold divert them, and which was 
to appear to the world as if they had gained something by the war. 
The state before the war, upon all thje poitUs of difference, was ae» 
tvally ofiered to them, and they rejected it After commencing 
the negotiation with the loftiest pretensions of conquest, they finally 
settled down into the determination merely to keep Moose Island, 
and the fisheries, to themselves. This was the oliject of their 
deepest solicitude. Their efibrts to obtain our acquiescence in 
their pretension that the fishing liberties had been forfeited by the 
war, were -unwearied. They presented it to us in every form that 
ingenuity could devise. It was the first stumbling block, and the 
last obstacle to the conclusion of the treaty. Their pretension was 
announced as a preliminary, at the beginning of the first conference, 
and their article proposing a future negotiation to treat for a revival 
of the liberty, was the last point from which they receded. Bat 
the wisdom and the importance of the instruction to the American 
mission, to agree to a peace on the basis of the state before the 
war, was this : it enabled them to avoid a rupture of the negotia* 
tion upon points of minor importance, and upon which the spirit of 
the country might not have been prepared to support the govern* 
ment If upon any of the articles of the project in discussion, the 
parties had come to an absolute splitting point, as upon many arti- 
cles they actually did, the American mission always had the general 
« state hffore the war, to offer as an alternative, which would save 
them and the country from the danger of breaking off the negotia- 
tion upon any particular article, or any point of less than universal 
interest. With an enemy whose policy might he really to continue 
the war, but to throw the blame of it upon us, there was a hazard 
in adhering inflexibly to any one point of difference. By the pow- 
er of offering the general state before the war, if the negotiation 
was to be broken off, it would not be in the power of the enemy 
to put us in the wrong for the rupture ; and with that general prin- 
ciple, always in reserve, we were enabled to insist more persever- 
ingly upon every particular article in discussion. 

The editorial article in the Argus charges " the Secretary^* with 
confounding, in his strictures (on the duplicate letters,) the discus- 
sions which took place before, and after, the reception of the addi- 
tional instructions, by which means, it says, more discriminating 
heads than Penn's [the editor of the XiOnisville Public Advertiser,] 

have been deceived. 
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It is not the Secretary, bot Mr. Russell, who confoqads tbe^ 
preceding and subsequent discussions. The joint despatch of 25tb 
December, 1814, and Mr. Rnssell's separate letter of the same 
date, say not a i^ofd of the discussions prior to the receipt of the 
new instractions. They refer exclusively to the vote taken on the 
S9th of November, and to the proposition actually made on the Hi 
of December. Mr. Rnssell's letter from Paris, confounds together 
the preceding and subsequent discussions^ His duplicate brings in 
the cancelled instructions, as violated by the proposal actually made 
on the first of December, and his publication in the Boston States- 
man of 27th June, affirms, that no vott was taken after the 'receipt 
of the new instructions ; and calls upon Mr. Chiy to confirm the 
assertion. It is hoped that the diicriminaiif^ heads will find that 
in these pages, the Secretary has been sufficiently explicit in dis* 
tinguishing between the first and second *votes, and between the 
discussions upon both of them. 

The editorial paper states that the article first proposed by Mr. 
Gallatin, and voted by the majority , was finally rejected^ because 
Mr. Bayard changed sides. This is not altogether exact If there 
was any change of sides, it was by Mr. Clay. He brought forward 
on the 7th of November, as a substitute for Mr. Gallatin^s article, 
which had been voted on the 6th, the very same proposition. which 
I had offered to take instead of Mr. Gallatin's article, before the 
vote upon it had been taken, but which Mr. Clay had not then been 
prepared to accept. Upon- this new proposal of Mr. Clay, Mr* 
Bayard agreed, ybr f^« sake of unanimity ^ to take it instead of Mr. 
Gallatin's article ; and so did I, and so did Mr. Gallatin himself. 
Mr. Bayard, of course, afterwards voted, on the 89th of Noveni-» 
her* for the proposition which was actually made on die 1st of De* 
cember. 

The editorial article of the Argus, after stating that the commis- 
sioners at Ghent assumed the principle, that the right to the fish- 
eries: in British waters, on our side, and the right to navigate the 
Mississippi^ on their side^ secured by the treaty of -83, were ndt 
abrogated by the war, but continued in full force, without any new 
stipulation at the peace, observes, that '* the Secretary" calls this 
*Uhe American side of the argument y^ and exults, with many thanks 
to God, that it has been sustained through subsequent negotiations, 
and particularly in forming the convention with Great Britain in 
1818. The writer in the Argus appears to be chagrined at this ex«* 
nitation of the Secretary, and exceedingly anxious to deprive him 
of bis satisfaction. But in the first place, this statement of the 
principle assumed by the commissioners at Ghent is again not ako" 
gether exact* The principle assumed h^ them, was in these 
words, drawn up by Mr. Clay : 

^* In answer to the declaration made by the British plenipoten* 
'* tiaries, respecting the fisheries ^ the undersigned, referring to what 
1* passed in the conference of the 9th August, can only state, that 
<* they are not authorized to bring into discussion any of the rights 
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*^ Or liberties which the United States have heretofore enjoyed iii 
** relation thereto. From their nature, and from the peculiar cha- 
" racter of the treaty of 1783, by whfch they were recognised, no 
further stipulation has been deemed necessary by >the govern-* 
^* ment of the United States to entitle them to the full epjoyment of 
^ all of them/' 

This principle, thus assumed, the Secretary does caH the Ameri- 
can side of the argument^ and with his thanks to God, that it was as» 
sumed, and has since been maintained, against the British side &f the 
argument, announced in the conference of 8th August, 1€14, and 
to which this paragraph was the formal answer, the Secretary would 
not less heartily add his thanks to Mr. Clay, for having made this 
principle hi? own, by proposing it to the mission, by signing the 
Bote in which it was contained, and by maintaining it against the 
British plenipotentiaries, as long as it was necessary for the great 
interest at stake upon it, that he should maintain it. The Secre- 
tary would readily call it Mr. Clay's side of the argument, if he had 
reason to suppose it as unequivocally that gentleman's individual^ 
as he had made it his of&ciai, opinion. The Secretary himself^ 
not only pledged to it his official signature, but firmly believed, and 
a till firmly believes it sound — warranted by the laws of nations, 
and sanctioned by the most eminent writers on international juris* 
prudence, as well as by many of' the most eminent lawyers and 
statesmen of Great Britain. The inaccuracy of the statement in 
the editorial article of this Argus, is in representing the commis- 
sioners as having assumed the principle, in its application to the 
British right of navigating (he Mississippi, as well as in relation to, 
the fisheries, and on this inaccuracy is founded the censure <^f the 
Secretary fpr calling it the American side of the Oirgumetit, 

The commissioners assumed the principle, only as it was pre- 
sented by Mr. Clay, and only in relation to the fisheries. It was 
emphatically the American side of the argument y and still continued 
so, when afterwards the British plenipotentiaries demanded a stipu- 
lation in the treaty, that British subjects should enjoy the right of 
navigating the Mississippi, and access to it for that purpose through 
our territories. The American commissioners then said to them : 
If you admit our principle, you need no new stipulation to secure 
to you this right ; we are willing, however, to recognise it by a new 
article, decTai^tory of both rights. If you reject it, you have no 
/oundation to claim a right of navigating the Mississippi, and, there- 
fore, no pretence for asking it by a new stipulation. The British 
plenipotentiaries could not extricate themselves from this dilentma. 
They said they claimed the right of navigation, a^ an equivalent for 
abandoning their line of boundary to the Mississippi, and agreeing 
to the 49th parallel of latitude. We offered them to leave the 
boundary as it was — which they finally accepted. Throughput 
the whole discussion, the principle assumed b^ the American com- 
missioners, was the Amsrican side of the argum^nt^ 

It wa(S still so in the negotiations after the peace which tenninated 
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in the coDveation of 1818, and remains (he American side of the 
argument to this day. When, in the summer of 1 8 1 5, British arm- 
ed cruisers warned all American fishing vessels on the coast of No- 
va-Scotia to a distance of sixty miles from the shores, thej verj 
aignificantly proved what the British government had meant hy f^tr 
9^ of the argument^ and in entering upon the negotiation, imme- 
diately afterwards and in consequence of that event, the Secretary 
may be allowed to speak with confidence when he says, that had it 
not been for the principle assumed by the commissioners at Ghent, 
he could not have taken the first step in it — he could not have al- 
leged a cause of complaint — sixty miles was largely within the ex- 
tent of exclusive British jurisdiction, as to those fisheries, if our li- 
berties in them had been abrogated by the war ; and the American 
minister in England would have had no more right to complain of 
this warning, or of any exclusion by British cruisers of American 
fishing vessels from any part of the Newfoundland fisheries, than of 
the seizure of an American vessel in the port of Liverpool for a 
manifest violation of the British revenue laws. 

It was upon the r^hts and liberties, in these fisheries, as recog- 
nised in the treaty of 1783, as unimpaired by the war of 1812, adi 
as unabrogated, although no stipulation to confirm them had been 
inserted in the treaty of Ghent, that the American minister in Lon- 
don did complain of this warning and interdiction of the American 
fishermen. He recurred immediately to the principle asserted by 
the American commissioners at Ghent, at the proposal ot Mr. Clay, 
and consigned in their note of 10th November, 1814. On that he 
rested the continued claim of the United States to all the rights and 
liberties in the fisheries, recognised in the treaty of 1783, and en- 
tered upon a full discussion of the question with the British go^ 
vernment. The result of that discussion, which was continued in 
the negotiation of the convention of 1818, appears in the first arti- 
cle of that convention. The editorial article in the Argus, says that 
this convention restricts our fishing liberties, and says not a word 
about the navigation of the Mississippi, The convention restricts 
the liberties in some small degree ; but it enlarges them probsdily 
in a degree not less useful. It has secured the whole coast fishery 
of every part of the British dominions, except within three marine 
miles of the shores, with the liberty of using all the harbours, 
for shelter, for repairing damages, and for obtaining^f^od and wa- 
ter. It has secured the full participation in the Labrador fishery ; 
the most important part of the whole, and that of which it was at 
Ghent peculiarly the intention of the British government at all 
events to deprive us. This fishery cannot be prosecuted without 
the use of the neighbouring shores, for drying and curing the fish : 
it is chiefly carried on in boats, close into the shores, and the loss 
of it, even if the rest had been lefl unaffected by the same princi- 
ple, would have been a loss of more than half of tiie whole interest. 
>The convention has also secured to us the right of drying and 
curing fish on a part of the island of Newfoundland^ which had not 
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l>eea enjoyed under the treaty of 1783 : it lia» narrowed down the 
pretensions of exclasive territorial jurisdiction with reference to 
those fisheries, to three marine miles from the shores. Upon the 
whole, I consider this interest as secured hy the convention of 
1818, in a manner as advantageous as it had been by the treaty of 
1 783 ; we have gained by it, even of fishing liberties, perhaps as 
much as we have lost ; but if not, we have gained practically the 
benefit of the prbciple, that our liberties in the fisheries rec<^ifted 
by the treaty of 1783, were not abrogated by the wat of 1812. If 
they had been, we never should have obtained, without a new war, 
any portion of them again. The error of the editorial article ia 
the Argus, is in putting out of sight the difference between a con- 
tested and an uncontested right. After the conclusion of the peace 
of Ghent, according to the American side of the argument^ and by 
virtue of the principle, assumed at the proposal of Mr. Clay, the 
rights and liberties of the people of the United States in these 
fisheries, remained in full force, as they had been recognised by 
the treaty of 1783. According to the British side of the argument, 
and to the doctrine of Mr. Russell's Letter from Paris, they were 
totally abrogated by the war. The letter says, in express terms, 
that the liberty was '* entirely at an end ;" and, that we were left 
** without any title to it whatsoever,^^ If this Was the real doctrine of 
the minority of the American mission at Ghent, has not the Secre- 
tary reason to exult, and to give many thanks to God, that instead 
of avowing it, they professed directly the contrary ? That Mr. 
Clay himself proposed to the mission, and the mission at his pro- 
posal adopted the opposite principle, the American side of the ar- 
gument. After the peace of Ghent, the right of the people of the. 
United States to the fishing liberties was perfects but it was contest- 
ed* There was a British side of the argument^ and what we have 
gained by the convention of 1818, has been an adjustment of that 
contest, preserving essentially the whole interest that was in dis- 
pute. The first article of the convention is upon its face the ad- 
justment of a contested question. The documents of the negotia- 
tion prove how it was adjusted, and show that we obtained the ad* 
justment by maintaining our principle. On the principle of the let- 
ter from Paris, there was no liberty to maintain, no right to assert, 
no contest to adjust : the liberty was gone, irretrievably lost. 

The editorial article says, that *' if the British were to claim the 
right to navigate the Mississippi to-morrow, the Secretary would 
lie obliged to grant their claim valid or contradict his own favourite 
principle ! !" The double notes of admiration annexed to this 
closing period of the editorial article, indicate a long cherished and 
intense desire to fasten upon the Secretary, in spite of all that he 
can say, the deep crimination of the dreadful consequences to 
which his/avourite principle might yet lead. Mr. Russell, too, has 
resorted to this forlorn hope of charge against the Secretary, My 
reply to it is this— 



That the priaciple ailaded to in its applic^on to our fisimigil- 
herties, is my favourite priQciple, I admit, icnowing as I do, that it 
has been the means of saving them from total extinction. That it 
is my own principle, I have perhaps not more the right to say than 
that it was Mr. Clay's own principle : for it was at bis proposal 
that it was assumed by the American mission at Ghent^ and the pa- 
ragraph by which it was assumed, was drawn up by him. For all 
possible consequences in relation to the British right of navigating 
the Mississippi, which may flow from the assumption of this prin- 
eiple, Mr. Clay so far a» official acts and signatures can pledge, i^ 
as responsible as 1 am. 

But the tsuth is, that the principle can no longer be applied to 
the British right of navigating the Mississippi, because they them* 
telvea have disclaimed it, and thereby renounced the right to the 
claim. The right once disclaimed, cannot again be resumed. It 
could not be resumed even aAer a tacit renunciation — ^a disclaimer 
k still more. It was precisely because acquiescence on our part 
ID the principle asserted by the British plenipotentiaries, in their 
notification of 8th August, would have been a surrender and tacit 
renunciation of the fishing liberties, that 1 deemed the counter no* 
tifieation on our part, or a new article indispensable. But in assert- 
ing a principle just and sound in itself, in defence of our own liber- 
ties, we are in nowise bound to force it upon Great Britain, in support 
of any right of hers ; and as she has chosen to consider her right 
to navigate the Mississippi by virtue of the 8th artide of the treaty 
fit 17^, as abrogated by the war, we are neither bound to obtrude 
upon her that which she disclaims^ nor to admit the claim,^ should 
she hereafter be disposed to retract the principle. 

But this is not all ; the editorial article asks *' how can the Se« 
cretary consistently say that the British abandoned this right in the 
convention of 1818, when not a word is said about it in that com- 
pact ?" it i» precisely because not a word is said in the compact about 
it, that the British have abandoned the right. By the second arti- 
cle of the convention a new boundary line is stipuLited, along the. 
4dth parallel of latitude, which of course cuts them off from the 
line to which they were before entitled to the Mississippi. Dis- 
claiming the right secured to them by the 8th article of the treaty 
of 1783, the mdy ground upon which they stUl claimed the rig^ 
was by virtue of the line which brought them in contact with the 
river. At the negotiations of 1807, and at Ghent, they declined 
agreeing to the new line, unless with a reservation of the right ta 
navigate the river, and of access to it, through our territories* 
They demanded the same thing at the negotiation of the convention 
of 1618, aud presented an article to that effect. But they finally 
agreed to the new boundary line, without the reservation,, and 
thereby abandoned their last claim to the right of nayigatii^ the 
river. 

The editorial article in the Ai^us, is sufficient to justify Mt^ 
Clay for his assent to, and concurrence with, all the measures 
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vgreed upon by tbe majority of the Ghent miBston. His ier?ice# 
to the nation are sufficiently diitingiiished to enable him to dispense 
T^ith the assistance of unjust aspersions upon others* 



//. Mr. Floyd's Letter. 

From the Richmond Enquirer of 27th August, 1822. 
To the Editors of the Enquirer : 

NEW-BBRITB, VtRGINIAy AVGTTST l4, 182^ 

Gentlemen : t am induced to write to you, impelled by the nu^ 
merous editorial remarks which have issued from dififerent parts of 
the Union, relating to the controversy between Messrs. Russell and 
Adams, involving me in a greater or less degree ; but more parti- 
cularly from the unwarrantable assertions of Mr. Adams throu^** 
out his rejoinder. 

On entering into public life, I formed a plan from which I de* 
termined never to depart, unless for the strongest reasons ; and 
1 assure you, it is with pain and regret, I now deviate from that 
plan. When any thing occurs in my public conduct, if jt concerns 
myself alone, I have been cdntent to rest my claims to justice upon 
the decision of those with whom I act, entirely regardless whether 
the newspapers, or reporters to newspapers, either misunderstaiiS 
me, misrepresent me, or do not hear me« 

In the commencement of this affair, I was not a little surprised 
to see the editorial remarks of the Weekly Register in concluding 
the publication of the President's message with the letters of Mr* 
Russell and Mr. Adams, subjecting me to imputations of ^* elec- 
tioneering views'^ and the '^ ge^g up'' this business : my surprise 
was not lessened to find any thi^ in my course, liable to such im* 
potations, as I have always felt the most perfect confideaoe in the 
correctness of my course : though 1 have too high an opinion of 
the correctness and integrity of the Weekly Register to believe 
these remarks were intended for any other purpose, than to give 
an honest opinion of the transaction as it appeared to him. 

With these feelings, as soon as I recovered from a severe illness, 
under which I was labouring when the Register was received, I 
wrote a statement of the whole matter, to the editor of that paper^ 
whose independent republican course has impressed me with the 
most favourable sentiments of his rectitude and ability ; but, think-^ 
ing there would be an end to the affair very soon, and that the op^ 
portunities might offer elsewhere, of doing myself justice, I yield* 
ed to the suggestion of a friend in withholding it : nor, do I think 
the necessity would now exist, had the whole of the debate been 
published, which took place in the House of Representatives upon 
the adoption of Mr. Fuller's resolution, making the final call, upon 
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tke Presidaot for tbe papers ; which now appeals to hove be«Q 
done at the instance of Mr. Adanu himself. 

There is certainly something verj singular io this affair, that 
Mr. Adams, who has lahonred with scf much zeal and perseverance, 
to impress the nation with the belief that Mr. Russellis not correct 
in his statements, should, nevertheless, as zealously adhere to de- 
clarations equally injurious, and unfounded as it regards myself; 
to the end, it is presumed, to justify his own conduct in procuring 
Mr. Fuller to make the call which I had desisted from, and which 
it seems was so desirable to him as a mean of getting into the news- 
papers, — this, too. after Mr. Russell had said he knew nothing of 
my intention of making the request I did make. 

Mr. Adams, I had believed, was too well acquainted with eh- 
quettCj to leave his lawful game, to send a shafl at me, however he 
might feel towards me ; but, since he has thought proper to do so, 
I must defend myself. 

Whatever a Secretary shall say of me, I think it but right, to 
hold him responsible ; nor will I consent that he shall ransack his 
department to find a clerk to prop his desires by a certificate. So 
far as it regards myself, I must protest against the certificates of 
clerks, who depend for their daily bread, upon the capricious 
smiles of a Secretary of a Department. I do not wish to be un- 
derstood as making any remark upon Mr. Adams's certifying clerks. 
It is possible they may be respectable, I know nothing of them; 
nor, can I, consistent with my own self-approbation, know any body 
but Mr. Adams, who I presume, having reliance, and regardless of 
feelings or opinions, boldly and confidently, reiterates in his re- 
joinder, that Mr. Russell procured me, to subserve his purposes, 
and make the call in the House which I did make ; which assertion, 
I unequivocally pronounce to be utterly destitute of that verity 
which ought always to characterize assertions made to the public. 

The story is briefly this : 0- 

Last winter was a year, at my lodgings, in conversation with 
some of my friends, we were discussing the advantages of the oc- 
cupation of the Oregon, or Columbia river, the value of the fur 
trade of our western rivers, the wealth to be derived from that 
trade in the Canton market, and the practicability of supplying the 
valley of the Mississippi with the manufactures of China by that 
route ; when one gentleman observed, that the Mississippi had 
been discussed at Ghent, and from the character of the gentlemen 
engaged in it, there was a strong probability, that, if I had that cor- 
respondence, I would obtain something, which might be useful to 
me. I had then presented to the House, my report upon the occu- 
pation of that river, and would have to make an exposition of the 
bill vvhen it came up for discussion. 1 instantly determined to make 
the call, as the proper mode of getting the papers : but, I soon 
found my bill for its occupation, could not, from the place it held 
in the orders of the day, be acted upon that session : I then deter- 
mined to postpone the call until the next session. Accordingly, on 
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the !7th of January last, I requested all the ()apers ; anfl on ihd 
&3d of February, the President answered that request, taking more 
than a month to prepare a copy. 

Mr. Adams says, after commenting upon this, that, ''it will be 
observed, that nearly two months had intervened, between the 
report of the Ghent treaty documents to the House, and this se- 
cond call, which Mr. Russell has admitted was made as his sugges* 
tion." ' 

Mr. Adams knew very well, the papers were sent to the House 
on the 23d of February, and not only ordered to lie on the table^ 
as he states, but likewise ordered to be printed : I had not an op- 
portunity of examining them until they were printed, which would 
of course require some days. But in that time, I had received 
intelligence of the afflictions of my family, and Mr. Adams does 
know, I obtained leave of absence for the remainder of the ses- 
sion, believing it not possible for me to return. 

I left this city, I believe, about the 13th of March, but my fami- 
ly being restored to health, I returned to Washington, and arrived,, 
on Sunday, the 14th of April. I went into the House on the 15th, 
and on the 18th submitted the second resolution, calling specifically 
for Mr. Russell's letter ; that resolution was adopted on the 19th. 

The reason of this second call was, that, on examining the pa- 
pers, I could not find any thing I wanted, though I did perceive 
from Mr. Russell's letter, dated the 2dth of December, from Ghent, 
that he intended to write fully, and naturally concluded he had 
done so, as "he was a public man, and in the discharge, as I thought, 
of his duty ; and too, expected what I wanted was contained in 
that letter, to wk. touching the value of the Mississippi river. 

I will take no^art in the controversy between Mr. Russell and 
Mr. Adams, nor would I now have written, had not Mr. Adams 
gone out of his way, in endeavouring to place me in an attitude, 
which he must know, nothing but his injustice could have exhibited 
me in. 

I am almost as much surprised at the memory of the friend of 
the National Intelligencer, as at all the rest of this afiair : he has 
certainly reported to that paper as far as he went '* substantially" 
what happened in that debate ; but the surprize is, that his^ me- 
mory fails at the precise point where my justification begins. I 
recollect what was said, and made these remarks, and nearly ia 
these words : That I had made the previous calls, and had not re- 
newed it, as the letter wanted had been specifically desired, and 
the President already knew the wishes of the House, and might 
send it if be thought proper, as he was the judge of the propriety 
of doing so ; i did not think another resolution to the same effect 
would be consulting the dignity of the House ; and if the papers 
would produce misunderstanding and ill blood, between men high 
in office and public esteem, which the President, who had the pa* 
pers seemed to insinuate, I would not be the means of producing 
that evil. What I wanted was the information, which I supposed the 
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fstpBtn to ceatain relative to the yalve of the Mississippi, which 
would, according to my view of the occupatioQ of the Colombia 
river, show the valoe of the trade to flow in that channel, which 
was to connect those two great rivers ; and that there could not 
be any thing difficult to comprehend in that. That if the President 
would tell the House such consequences would flow from the com- 
munication, and at the same time state, that copies qf the papers 
would be furnished to any gentleman at the Department of State, 
who might desire them, was a thing left for him to justify and to re- 
concile : I wished myself to be correct, and said this for my own 
justiflcatioD, and to show my own consistency, and not the Presi- 
dent's. 

I will close these observations' by observing to you, that I have 
seen in your paper a few days ago, the remarks contained in a 
.Charleston journal. I cannot divine how the writer knew I had 
made a motion to refer the President's communication to my com* 
mittee^ before it tvos read. I conclude, though, it is much after 
the disinterestedness of the times, and that a diplomatic mission to 
some of the new republics, may be the hoped reward of the hon- 
est exertions of the writer. How was that fact ascertained ? there 
is no record showing whether the motion was made before the pa- 
pers were read or not — this minute fact is known to the writer so 
distant from- Washiogtony who does not even know the part of the 
country 1 live in, as he states me to be a member from the west-^ 
U may be honest ignorance — I believe, though I did make the mo- 
tion to refer the papers, as soon as it was ascertained what the 
papers related to. Tbi» is every day's practice, and I have now 
papers referred to my committee which the J^use never saw, 
which contained information I had sought tbroopb the medium of 
the HousOy as I had done that, which was to be used when my hiU 
was called up. I will say more, that if I, by any proper act, 
could have prevented this afiair, that I would have done so ; nor 
will I, either in public or in private, refrain from commenting upon 
tbe public conduct and opinions of any public man, who may be 
thought, or may think himself entitled to office. My opposition 
has always been political, and directed by the ideas I entertain of 
the power which gentlemen may think themselves entitled to ex- 
ercise, under the constitution of the United States. I look upon that 
constitution as containing expressed grants of power,.and cannotap- 
prove any opposite opinion. 

1, as a public man, am willing to be judged by this test, and when 
I, or others, cannot defend their opinion ^ in justice to the country, 
they ought to retire. In my public capacity I called upon the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government for papers expressly relating to 
a national' transaction, and for public-use; and if evil has resulted, 
or private letters been divulged, it cannot attach to me. 

I am, sirs, with great respect, your obedient servant,. . 

JOHN FLOYD, 
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lU. Mr. FullerU letter. 

t 

From tbe Boston Patriot of 4th September, 1&22. 

BOSTOV9 3d SSPTSItlBXB) 1S2J. 

Sn* the Editors af ike Botton Patmt : 

Geotl«m'6D : HaTing seen in the {lichmoDd Eoquircr of the 27Ui 
of August, a letter from Mr. Flojd, of Virginia, m which he speaks 
of the conduct of Mr- Adams " in procuring Mr. Fuller to make 
the call" for Mr. RusseH's letter and Mr. A.'s remarks »n relaUon 
to the Ghent treaty, I am induced, with great reluctance, to ad- 
dress you a line on that suhject, for publication. My great aj^eMiop 
to appear, without evident neeeesity, in tbe newspapers, alone 
witbhdd raefrom this cocirse, on observing that Mr. Russell, in his 
letter re -published in the National intelligencer on the 3d of July, 
says Mr. Adams ** eought for a member who wcM consent ^^°^J*® 
theicall."—" To one member from MassachuseUs, at least, he had 
applied in vain, before be finally succeeded in his object. ^ 

It was perfectly obvious, on being informed by the President s 
message of the 4th of May, that Mr. Russell's private letter <>« *«« 
Ghent negotiation was to be seen by gentlemen who might call at 
the Department of State, tl^it it would be immediately published in 
the newspapers. The message also stated th^ wi«b of the Secre- 
tary of State, to have the letter communicated to Congress, toge^ 
ther with his remarks, explanatory of its contente. This course 
appeared to me perfectly fair ; and in supporting the motion, wbicn 
I had submitted for the purpose, 1 assigned, among other reasons* 
the palpable unfairness of making the letter public, while the an- 
swer was suppressed. Several members, with whom 1 conversed, 
concurred with me entirely in tbe propriety of having both commUf 
Bitated together. It seems to me, therefore, very singular, that 
any censure could be attached to Mr. Adams, even had he, as al^ 
leged, requested or "procured" the caU. I do, however, explicitly 
declare, that neither Mr, Adams^ nor any other person, either re- 
quested or **procured^^ me to move the colli or to do any thing in re- 
lation to it, 

I regretted the absepc.e of Mr. Russell, and did not knpw of hjs 
intention to depart from Washington^ until he was actually gone ; 
liad he been present, however, it did not occur to me, that he could 
have any objection to the resolution, and it would not have pre- 
vented the support I gave it. 

Mr. Floyd's remarks, in opposition to the resolution, appear to 
me more accurately stated in his letter, than as I'eported in the In- 
telligencer ; but the addition which he has supplied, seems not ma* 
terisJ, in my view, for his *f justification." 

Permit me to add, that whi)e 1 regret extremely the unfortunate 
occasion, I nevertheless rejoice in perceiving that it has produced 
a full development of the import and bearings of several important 
points, which required only to be understood, to allay tbe jealousies 
80 natural, but | trust so unfounded, between the different sections 
of our couptry. Tour's respectfully, 

T. FULLER, 



tFf From the Natumal hUtUiget\c€r of ZUt Avgu$ty 1822. 

To the Editors of the National Intelligencer. 

In the Richmond Enquirer of the 27th August, 1822, there i^ 
puhlished a letter from Mr. Floyd to the editors of that paper, in 
which he saye, that in my Rejoinder to Mr. Russell, 1 boldly and 
confidently reiterate, that Mr. Russell procured HIM, to subserve 
his purposes, and make th^call in the House, which he did make ; 
which assertion he unequivocally pronounces to be utterly desti- 
tute of that verity which ought always to characterize assertions 
made to the public. 

Whoever has read the Rejoinder, thus referred to, must have 
feen that the name of Mr. Floyd is not so much as mentioned in it. 
I havie invariably spoken in it of the call of the House of Represent' 
atives^ and have mentioned the mover of the Resplution, only to 
say, that when Mr. Russell left the City, on the fiflh of May, I pre- 
sumed he knew that the call for the letter would not be renewed 
by him. I have said that the call of the House of the 19th of 
April, was made at Mr. RusselFs instance or suggestion, and that i^ 
was procured by him. My vouchers for this assertion, are the 
declarations of Mr. Russell himself to. Mr. Brent and Mr. Bailey, 
as uttested in tfaeir Atatements — ^from the latter of which it appears 
how the call for Mr. Russell's letter was procured by him, namely, 
that Mr. Floyd, before offering the resolution, asked him for a copy 
of the letter, which Mr. Russell declined giving, telling Mr. Floyd 
that if he wished a copy, he must move a call for it. Mr. Floyd 
has not denied this to be fact. If he did deny it, the question would 
be upon the verity of Mr. Russell's assertion, and not of mine. 
With the verity which ought always to characterize assertion^ 
made to the public, I am as deeply impressed as I could be by the 
precept of Mr. Floyd, or by his example. 

JOHN qUINCY ADAMS. 

Washington, SOth August, 1823. 



F. Further Remarks upon Mr. Floyd^s Letter to the Editors of the 

Richmond Enquirer, 

The impartial editors of the Richmond Enquirer, in republish- 
ing this letter of mine to the editors of the National Intelligencer, 
repelling the charge of Mr. Floyd, annexed to it a note of their 
own, dtyling the distinction pointed out in my letter between the 
motion of Mr. Floyd, and the call of the House of Representatives 
which resulted from it, a nice distinction. 

The distinction was this : Mr. Floyd had accused me of having, 

^ regardless of feelingjB or opinions, boldly and confidently reiterat- 

*' ed, in my Rejoinder, that Mr. Russell had procured him, (Mr. 

*' Floyd,) to subserve his, (Mr. RudselPs,) purposes, and make the 

*' C«J1 in the Hous^ which he did make.'' And upon this accusa- 
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tion, Mr. Floyd bad taken groand to charge me with injustice to 
)iim, and with having asserted of )iim that which was not true. 

If 1 had asserted, personally, of Mr, Floyd, that which he in^ 
puted to me, he would have had reason to take offence at the as* 
sertion, and t<^deny its truth : hut the assertion that the call of the 
House, adopted upon his motion, was procured by Mr. Russell, 
neither implied that Mr, Floyd had made himself subservient to 
Mr. Russell's purposes, nor any thing at. which Mr.'Floyd could 
justly take offence. The fact which 1 did assert, namely, that the 
call for Mr. Russell's letter had been made at his own suggestion, 
is not denied by Mr. Floyd, and is true. It was only by imputing 
to me an assertion that I had not made, that Mr. Floyd could make 
himself ground to stand upon, in charging injustice to him, and un- 
truth upon my assertion. 

My assertion was no more saying that Mr. Russell procured Mr, 
Floyd to subserve his purposes, than that he procured the Hous^ 
of Representatives to subserve his purposes. 

In stating the simple fact, that the call of 10th April, 1822, was 
moved for at the suggestion of Mr. Russell, 1 neither meant, nor 
thought, that Mr. Floyd acted m subserviency to the purposes of Mr, 
Russell. I knew he had purposes of his own. That so far as they 
were applicable to me, those purposes concurred well with those 
of Mr. Russell, I did believe ; but to Mr. Floyd, all that I meant tq 
impute, was, the wish to obtain the letter, and that the mode /of oh? 
taining it had been suggested to him by Mr. Russell. 

Mr, Floyd, sensitive as he is to the idea of a bare intimation that 
a call of the House, moved for by him, had been procured by Mr, 
Russell, has, nevertheless, not scrupled to say, in direct terms, that 
I procured Mr. Fuller to make the call from which he, Mr, Floyd^ 
bad desisted. I do not suppose that by this assertion Mr. Floy4 
intended any thing offensive to Mr. Fuller ; and if he did not, still 
less reason could he have for taking offence at my asserting, in 
terms not even personal to himself, nor using his name, that a call 
moved for by him had been procured by Mr. Russell. He had les^ 
cause to use the term, as applicable to Mr. Fuller, than I had, af| 
applicable to^m. His call of 19th April, had been directly sug- 
gested to him by Mr. Russell. After the President's message to 
the House, of 4th May, declining the communication of the papers, 
unless they should renew their call, it was unknown to me for two 
days, whether Mr, Floyd would move a renewal of the call, or not. 
The public curiosity was very highly excited, and many of the 
members of both Houses of Congress, whom I casually saw in the 
interval, spoke to me on the subject. I did not conceal from any 
one of them, my wish that the papers should be communicated to 
the House ; but I did not ask any one of them to renew the call, 
1 gave them all to understand, that if Mr. Floyd should renew the 
call, I hoped it would by no one be resisted, on any consideration 
of regard for me. Every one of them must have known, that if 
Mr. Floyd did not renew the call, 1 should be glad if it were re- 
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'rhe case seems to have been different on the next day. Sir* 
i^loyd then proposed to strike out from his resolation, the exception 
of papers, which, in the opinion of the President, it might be im- 
proper to disclose ; and to the demand for the correspondence, had 
aidded that for the protocol. 

The following observations of Mn Floyd in this day's debate, 
[17th January^ 1822,] explaining his reasons for wishing for the 
whole correspondence, without excepting even such parts of it as in 
the President's opinion it might be improper to disclose, are par* 
ticularly remarkable. He observed *' that the bill which he had 
^^ this day reported to the House, contemplated a considerable 
" change in the intercourse with the Indian tribes, in the West ; and 
'^it appeared by the report of the Secretary of War, made yester- 
" day, that a great influence was exercised over (hose tribes by our 
'' European neighbours in that quarter. The correspondence be- 
^' tween the commissioners at Ghent, embraced this subject among 
*^ others, and he thought it was desirable that the House should be 
*' in possession of the whole of it." 

Mr. Floyd, in his recent publication, says that when the papers 
were communicated to the House, in answer to this call, on exam- 
ming them, he could not find any thing he wanted; but that he ex* 
pected to find it in the letter of Mr. Russell, promised in his sepa- 
rate despatch of 25th Deceniber, 1814. He disclaims any inten- 
tion, however, of calling for a private letter, and says, that if by 
any proper act he could have prevented this affair^ he would have 
done so. Whether he found, in Mr. Russell's letter, when it was 
communicated, any thing that he wanted, he has not said. There 
was much touching the value of the Mississippi river, and much 
about the influence exercised over those Indian tiribes, by our Eu- 
ropean neighbours in that quarter : the bearing of it, or of any part 
of it, upon Mr. Floyd's bill for the occupation of Columbia river, is 
not so perceptible as its bearing upon the object which he now 
seems to disclaim. If he means to be understood to say, that he ha J 
uo other motive in calling for that letter than those that he has as- 
signed in his recent publication, I should only regret that this paper, 
when obtained, was so little suited to answer his expectations, or to 
give him the intormation of which he was in pursuit. 

That he had other objects in view, it was certainly very natural 
to believe, upon observing the earnestness with which he pr/essedfor 
Ihe whole Ghent correspondence, without excepting such part as 
the President might thiolk it improper. to ili^close ; and upon com- 
paring his observations in the debate of 17th Januaiy, with the 
contents of Mr. Russell's letter. 

His resolution of 19th April, called on the President (if not in- 
jurious to the public good) for any letter or communication, which 
may have been received, from Jonathan Russell, after the signature 
of the treaty of (jrhent, and written in conformity to the indications 
contained in his letter of 25th December, 1814. Although in this 
call, there is neither qualification of the character of the letter or 
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tommunication^ Vfheihtt fvibUc or private, of the time when, oorof 
ihe person by whomy it might have been received, and by its word- 
ing it seemed adapted to obtain precisely such a paper as Mr. Rus- 
sell did produce, yet, aAer what has been said by Mr. Floyd, t 
must infer, that in making this call of 19th April, he did not know 
that Mr. Russell's letter from Paris was a private letter. But Mr. 
Russell himself did know it, and had, nevertheless, repeatedly ex- 
jpressed the wish, that it might be communicated to the House un- 
der the first call of 17th January. In the interval between the 
first and second call, he had sent for his own original of it to Men- 
don — had received it, and was immediately afterwards prepared 
with his duplicate, not marked private, but delivered by himself at 
the Department of State as a public letter. 

Of Mr. Floyd's anxious wish first, that the whole correspond- 
ence, and secondly, that this letter of Mr. Russell, should come 
before Congress, there can assuredly be no question* With re- 
gard to tKe correspondence, my wish to gratify him was the more 
earnest, from the hope, that whatever might be his motive for 
the call, he would be convinced there was none in the executive 
for concealment. As to Mr. Russell's letter, before I knew its 
contents, I wished it might be communicated, for the gratification 
both of Mr. Russell and Mr. Floyd; and after I knew them, for my 
own vindication and that of my colleagues of the majority at Ghent) 
against them. 

Mr. Floyd, when he says that I procured Mr. Fuller to make 
the call (of 7th May,) which he, Mr. Floyd, had desisted from» 
adds, that it seems this was so desirable to me as a mean of getting 
into the newspapers. 

A biographer of Mr. Fox, charged the physicians who attended 
bim in his last illness, with having hastened his death by adminis- 
tering foxglove. The physicians answered by declaring that the/ 
had administered no foxglove to him ; upon wjiich the biographer 
turned upon them with a charge of having caused the patient's 
death by omitting to administer foxglove, a remedy known to be 
suited for his disease. Thus Mr. Floyd, after moving a call for 
the Ghent papers, without excepting even such as the President 
inight think it improper to disclose ; after moving a second call foi^ 
any letter or communication, unless injurious to the public good, 
which may have been received from Mr. Russell, on the subject, 
after manifesting the utmost impatience for the papers, and not 
sparing the excitement of suspicions that they would be garbled 
or suppressed ; now turns upon me for concurring with him in the 
wish, that they might all be produced, and imputes it all to a desire; 
on my part of getting into the newspapers. 

It was not into the newspapers, but before the House of Reprc^r 
sentatives, that the motion of Mr. Fuller was adapted to bring me ; 
and it was at the call of Mr, Floyd, with the concurring will and 

3^ 
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agency of Mr. Russell, that I had been summoned there. UnSet 
their auspices, I should have been introduced like a convict of the 
ioquisition, with my sentence upon my breast. My own wish was 
Co appear with the accusation against me, and my defence for the 
House to judge upon both. If Mr. Floyd had then reason to de- 
sist from his call, I had the more reason for wishing it renewed. 

It was Mr. Russell, too, who chose to go into the newspapers, 
first by publishing his triplicate in Philadelphia, and then his reply, 
in the Boston Statesman. It was with extreme reluctance that I 
followed him into that field, and I took the earliest opportunity of 
withdrawing from it, until called there again by Mr. Floyd. 
* If Mr. Jefferson himself, the patriarch of the revolution, the 
immortal author of the Declaration of Independence, in the re- 
tirement of private life, in the last stage of his illustrious career, 
surrounded by the gratitude and veneration of his Country, justly 
thought it not unworthy of himself, to meet twice in the newspa- 

S* ers, the accusations of a nameless '* Native of Virginia," because 
ley struck at his honour, I hope it will be imputed to no thirst for 
newspaper contention, if I, who in comparison with him am but of 
yesterday, but holding a public trust, for which dishonour is dis- 
qualification, have met in the public journals, the concurring and 
persevering, though variously pretexted and modified, attacks of a 
native of Massachusetts and a native of Virginia, both supported by 
their names, both acts of men, honoured themselves with public 
confidence, and both tending, if not intended, to rob me of that 
good name, without which to me public trust would be a reproach 
and existence itself but a burthen* 

The perusal of Mr. Russell's duplicate disclosed to me the mys- 
tery of ruin which had been brewing against me, from the very day 
after the signature of the treaty of Ghent. It was by representa- 
tions like those of that letter, that the minds of my fellow citizens in 
the West, had for a succession of years been abused and ulcerated 
against me. That letter, indeed, inculpated the whole majority of 
the mission at Ghent, but subsidiary slander bad perforihed its part 
of pointing all the guilt, and fastening all tbe responsibility of the 
crime upon me. It was I who had made the proposal, and .Mr. 
Bayard, after assenting to it, had repented. Such were the tales 
which had been for years in circulation, and which ceased not to 
be told, until after the publication of Mr. Russell's letters and my 
remarks. Imputations of motives of the deepest infamy, were 
connected with these aspersions, conveyed in dark insinuations, 
and vouched for upon pretended ambiguous givings out of the 
Head.* Several of the public journals from the first call of Mr. 
Floyd for the Ghent papers, had caught enough of the oracular and 
]prophetic spirit, to foresee that it would result in my irredeemable 
disgrace. The House of Representatives ha^ called for Mr. Rus- 

* See the Aurora, daily, for the last week in May, and the Richmond £b- 
quirer of 4th June, 1823. 
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selPs letter : Mr. Russell himself had fimiishejl it, to be reported 
in anawer to the call. Curiosity had been potioned into eage#- 
De89 for a sight of it, and of that eagerness Mr. Floyd had ex- 
hibited no unintelligible share. If his only object was to obtaiJb 
information useful to him^ with reference to ^e OolunMa River Bill, 
the indexes to his mind, in the debate of the 17th of January, 
18£2, had mistaken their direction. If he hud another object, it 
would have been candid to avow it then, and not to disavow it now. 

Mr. Floyd says he will take no part in the controversy betweea 
Hr. Russell and me. I should have had more reason to thank Mt. 
Floyd for this profession of impartiality, if it comported better 
either with the general tenor, or the particolar import, of the pub- 
lication in which it is contained. Mr. Floyd must not be allowed 
at once to claim the rights of neutrality and to practise acts of en- 
mity. The whole of his publication is full of hostility to me, as 
inveterate as it was unprovoked : a neutral flag and a raking broad- 
side are but indifferent vouchers for each other. Mr. Floyd now 
comes forward in this controversy substantially as an auxiliary to 
Mr. Russell, and as a pretext for it , he charges me with an asset- 
jtion which I never made, that he may take it as personally offen- 
sive to himself, and attack me under a colour of self-defence. I 
never gave cause of offence to Mr. Floyd, and if in the Gheqt 
papers for his profound researches touching the value of the Mis* 
sissippi river ^ or the discussion of the Mississippi at Ghent, He 
could not find any thing he wanted^ the fault was not mine. It is 
usual to look for information to places where it is likely to he found. 
If an astronomer should point his telescope to the moon in search 
of spots on the face of the sun, it would not be surprising if he 
could not find any thing that he wanted. 

Mr. Floyd declares that he will not either in public or in private 
refrain from commenting upon the public conduct and opinions of 
any public many vrho may be thought or may think himself entitled 
to office. He adds that his opposition has always been political 
and directed by the ideas he entertains of the power which gentle- 
men may think themselves entitled to exercise^ under the constitution 
of the Lnited States. If, by those general expressions, Mr. Floyd 
means any special reference to me, I have not the slightest objec- 
tion to his commenting upon my public conduct and opinions, whe- 
ther in public or private, while he will confine himself to that ex- 
act verity, of which he has so sound a theoretic conception. I am 
perfectly willing even that he should tdke his Columbia River Bill 
as the text for a comment upon the discussion of the Mississippi at 
Ghent, fiut if he comments upon the power which / may think 
myself entitled to exercise under the constitution of the United 
States, from the ideas which he entertains of it, I shall only asfc 
the hearers to examine well the coincidence between my thoughts 
and his ideas on the same subject. He says he looks upon the 
constitution of the United States as containing expressed grants of 
powers and cannot approve any opposite opinion. I hold no oppo- 
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Site QpbioD, and if in his comntents, public or private, Mr. Floyd 
should impute to me that I do, 1 can only hope that his hearers will 
judge of my opinions as they ace, and not according to the ideas of 
them entertained by Mr. Floyd. 

Mr. Ffoyd intimates that he shall hold me responsible not only 
for every thing that I say of himy but for every thing that may be 
said of him by persons in official stations under me. To the first 
part of this determination I have no objection ; but he will excuse 
me from holding myself responsible to him for what I do not say of 
kim, or for what may be said of him by any other man. The offi- 
cial dependence of Uie subordinate officers of government, neither 
in law, justice, or equity disqualifies them for the exercise of the 
rights, nor absolves them fron^ the respoqsibility of giving testimo- 
ny ; and the credit due to (h^t testimony, depends not upon official 
station, but upon individual character. I called upon Mr. Brent 
apd Mf. Bailey for statements of facts, material in the controversy 
between Air. Russell and me, and known only to them. They have 
long held in the Department, offices of great trust and confidehce, of- 
fices for which no other than men of perfect integrity and unsullied 
reputation could be qualified. They are not personally known to 
Mr. Floyd ; and 1 do him the justice to believe, that if they had 
been, he would have spared some of his reflections. But tluey are 
extensively known to others, and wherever known, are respected, 

JOHN QJJINCY ADAMSr 



u,r. asar 
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